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PREFACE 

The  theory  of  laissez  faire  and  the  practice  of  uncoordi- 
nated social  and  institutional  development  have  too  long 
been  applied  to  both  the  physical  and  functional  aspects  of 
rural  institutions  and  to  rural  social  life.  In  many  commu- 
nities there  has  been  no  planned  development  at  all,  but 
simply  an  extension  of  social  statics  from  well  into  the  past 
up  until  the  present  time. 

Fortunately,  neither  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  nor  the 
belief  in  social  statics  is  in  good  standing  at  the  present 
time.  These  have  given  way  before  the  attack  of  the  more 
dynamic  and  more  productive  theory  of  social  telesis,  which 
holds  that  the  social  and  institutional  life  of  a  community, 
county,  state,  or  nation  may  be  purposely  planned  or  directed 
in  order  to  achieve  certain  predetermined  ends  or  objectives. 
Such  a  theory  has  given  meaning  and  usefulness  to  the  term 
planning. 

The  present  volume  represents  a  compilation  of  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  attack,  systematically,  cer- 
tain rural  problems  and  to  plan  for  a  rural  life  designed  to 
achieve  individual  adequacy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  social 
effectiveness  on  the  other.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  not  only  upon  rural  planning  experiences  of  rural  areas 
of  this  country,  but  also  upon  the  experiences  in  rural  plan- 
ning in  other  countries. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  handbook  for  that  great  army 
of  workers  whose  duties  take  them  into  the  rural  field  and 
for  the  layman  who  has  a  constructive  interest  in  rural  prob- 
lems. The  book  is  also  designed  for  classroom  use  in  rural 
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and  regional  planning  courses  and  also  courses  in  rural  soci- 
ology and  community  organization. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
the  Technical  Library  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  has  been  most  helpful  in  making  available  source  ma- 
terials, and  to  the  National  Resources  Committee,  upon  whose 
materials  they  have  generously  drawn.  To  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Glocker,  Head  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Tennessee,  for  his  encouragement  during  busy  hours  and  for 
his  kindness  in  making  suggestions,  the  authors  are  very  grate- 
ful. To  Miss  Ruth  Campbell  should  go  much  credit  for  her 
aid  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  publication.  Grateful 
acknowledgement  is  also  made  to  Mr.  George  Kable  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  to  Professors  William  H. 
Combs,  Charles  P.  White,  A.  D.  Mueller,  and  H.  H.  Walker 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  their  helpful  suggestions. 
To  Professor  Herbert  Blumer,  Editor  of  the  Series,  the  au- 
thors are  most  grateful  for  his  suggestions  relative  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  manuscript. 

WILLIAM  E.  COLE 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RURAL  PLANNING 

The  expanding  concept  of  "rural."  To  the  unmeticu- 
lous  mind,  "rural"  means  the  smell  of  freshly  mown  mead- 
ows, herds  of  cattle,  fields  of  crops,  quietude,  a  country  store, 
a  rural  church  and  a  school  at  the  crossroads,  farmers  in 
overalls,  wives  in  house  gingham,  and  hired  hands  in  the 
fields.  True,  these  elements  characterize  one  phase  of  the 
meaning  of  rural,  but  an  ever-widening  concept  of  the  term 
is  necessary  in  any  consideration  of  planning  procedures. 
Today,  the  rural  environment  includes  many  occupations 
besides  farming,  and  many  classes  of  people  besides  farmers. 
It  includes  many  thousands  of  individuals  who  live  in  the 
country  but  who  work  in  the  town  or  city.  It  includes  a 
constant  daily  flow  of  population  between  city  and  country. 
Homes  with  radios;  farmers  with  stocks  and  bonds  and  auto- 
mobiles; recreation  at  urban  centers,  and  other  similar  cul- 
tural traits  and  patterns,  all  belong  to  rural  environment 
today.  Often  it  is  so  difficult,  in  fact,  to  differentiate  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  that  some  have  suggested  the  term 
"rurban"  to  characterize  adequately  the  cultural  patterns 
of  these  two  population  groupings  within  the  hinterland  of 
metropolitan  areas  which  no  longer  live  as  separate  entities, 
but  as  an  integrated  whole.  Rural,  then,  is  an  ever-expand- 
ing term,  including  more  and  more  interrelationships  be- 
tween city  and  country  and  calling  for  an  ever-expanding 
set  of  concepts  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
urban  and  rural  planning,  and  for  an  increasingly  more- 
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inclusive  definition  of  what  is  rural.  It  is  also  appropriate 
at  this  point,  to  consider  the  meaning  of  "planning." 

The  meaning  of  "planning."  In  the  grist  of  human 
affairs,  ever  so  often  a  term  or  phrase  is  thrown  forth,  which 
catches  the  eye  and  fancy  of  men,  is  used  almost  universally 
for  a  while,  and  is  then  discarded  for  some  other  term,  prob- 
ably of  no  greater  value.  There  are  fashions  in  words  and 
phrases,  if  we  may  but  list  a  few.  "To  save  the  world  for 
democracy,"  "buy  American,"  "the  forgotten  man,"  "taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  "a  planned  social  order,"  "a 
planned  society,"  "decentralized  industry,"  "planning," 
"social  planning,"  "economic  planning,"  "human  engineer- 
ing," "social  engineering,"  are  examples  of  fashions  in  words 
and  phrases.  "Planning"  is  such  a  term — a  fashionable  term 
— in  1937.  The  writers  believe,  however,  that  the  term  is 
inherently  valuable  in  that  it  signifies  a  goal  and  a  plan — 
or  a  means  of  achieving  the  goal — which  apparently  are  the 
basic  elements  of  planning.  We  may  say  that  planning 
seeks,  in  its  broader  functions,  to  bring  about  a  design  or 
designs  for  effective  living  through  the  medium  of  fore- 
sight, preparation,  and  execution  of  planned  measures. 
Planning  also  has  a  major  task  to  perform  in  educating  the 
public  relative  to  the  needs  for  planning,  the  methods  of 
planning,  the  results  of  planning,  and  when  these  results 
may  be  expected  to  accrue. 

To  many  people,  the  term  "planning"  is  obnoxious.  It 
is  to  them  largely  a  nostrum,  because  they  know  so  little 
about  it.  .It  implies  to  them  "five-year  plans,"  "the  regimen- 
tation of  individuals,"  "industrial  strangulation,"  "brain 
trusters  with  half-baked  ideas,"  "dictators,"  and  "the  de- 
struction of  individualism."  Planning,  the  term  as  used  in 
this  book,  does  not  mean  the  above.  It  means  rather  the 
development,  conservation,  and  management  of  the  natural, 
human,  and  social  resources,  for  whatever  area  planning  is 
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intended,  along  the  lines  of  best  accepted  thought  and  sci- 
entific practice,  to  the  end  that  the  majority  of  individuals 
in  the  area  may  have  opportunities  for  developing  their 
talents  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  plus  the  opportunity 
for  exchanging  these  developed  talents  for  suitable  and  sat- 
isfying returns,  to  the  end,  also,  that  they  may  live  rich  and 
abundant  lives.  Planning  means  purposive,  coherent  policy 
making,  for  both  present  and  future.  It  means  the  insti- 
tuting of  preventive  policies  as  well  as  remedial  measures. 
It  means,  ofttimes,  a  retracing  of  our  history  to  determine 
why  a  certain  problem  or  condition  arose.  Planning  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  passing  fancy,  but  as  a  new  principle, 
which  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  many 
rural  and  urban  problems.  Planning  is  not  a  fixed  process 
with  fixed  goals,  but  it  involves  constantly  dynamic,  moving 
objectives  as  well  as  static  objectives. 

Another  somewhat  different  viewpoint  is  that  "planning 
consists  in  the  systematic,  continuous,  forward-looking  ap- 
plication of  the  best  intelligence  available  to  programs  of 
common  affairs  in  the  public  field,  as  it  does  to  private 
affairs  in  the  domain  of  individual  activity."  *  In  this  quo- 
tation is,  we  believe,  the  essence  of  the  reason  for  the  cul- 
tural lag  in  the  public  field. 

A  further  clarification  of  planning  may  be  gained  through 
a  discussion  of  the  different  categories  of  planning,  which 
may  more  appropriately  be  called  "fields  of  concentration"  or 
emphases  in  planning. 

Major  fields  of  concentration  in  which  planning  is  fea- 
sible. Any  type  of  planning  which  is  comprehensive  in 
scope,  as  state,  regional,  or  national  planning,  logically 
breaks  down  into  several  large  subdivisions. 

1.  Human  resources  planning.    It  may  be  truthfully  stated 

1  National    Planning   Board,   Final   Report,   1933-34,   Washington,   D.   C., 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1934,  p.  30. 
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that  all  planning,  which  is  socially  conceived,  relates,  in 
some  way,  to  human  resources.  The  emphasis,  however, 
may  vary  from  one  of  very  vague  relationship  and  inter- 
est in  human  resources  to  one  which  is  very  direct  and 
positive.  Human  resources  planning  has  to  do  with  the 
interests  and  problems  of  health,  education,  religion,  secu- 
rity for  the  aged;  with  the  rehabilitation,  care,  and  treatment 
of  the  deficient  and  dependent;  with  crime,  delinquency, 
the  problem  of  marginal  groups  and  minority  peoples;  with 
race  relationships  and  frustrations;  and  the  problems  of 
population  growth,  distribution,  patterning,  composition, 
and  quality.  Where  the  end  values  and  products  stress  the 
preceding  factors,  the  planning  emphasis  or  concentration 
may  be  called  human  resources  planning. 

2.  Natural  resources  planning.     This  class  of  planning 
has  to  do  with  the  proper  invoicing  of  natural  resources; 
the  availability,  both  actual  and  potential,  of  these  resources 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  particular  sections  and 
industries;    the    ''disciplining"    or    control    of    natural    re- 
sources,   as   flood    control;    the    limitations    of   natural    re- 
sources;  and  the  discovery  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
schemes  and  techniques  for  the  utilization  of   natural  re- 
sources.    Included  in  the  category  of  natural  resources  one 
finds  also  land,  minerals,  fuels,  forests,  wild  life,  and  the 
various  biological  products  of  both  stream  and  field.     The 
determination  of  the  way  or  direction  in  which  these  prod- 
ucts are  to  be   used   is  an   important   problem,  while  the 
sources  of  control  and  the  extent  of  control  are  no  less  im- 
portant problems.     This  category  probably  belongs  to  eco- 
nomic planning,  but  its  breadth  of  scope  and  importance 
as  a  field  of  concentration  warrants  special  consideration 
and  differentiation  from  economic  planning. 

3.  Economic  planning.     This  class  or  category  of  plan- 
ning has   to  do  with   the   problems  of  business,   taxation, 
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profits,  monetary  policies,  and  the  like.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  control  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  business  cycle,  as  nearly 
as  this  is  possible;  the  methods  and  extent  of  industrial  re- 
muneration; the  rates  of  return  on  private  property;  price 
fixing;  the  elimination  of  unfair  business  practices  and  un- 
fair competition;  control  of  production;  control  of  mo- 
nopoly; and  the  flow  and  distribution  of  income  throughout 
the  population.  The  development  of  incentives  to  work; 
tariffs,  taxes,  subsidies,  and  the  protection  of  investors  also 
come  within  the  category  of  economic  planning.  The  stim- 
ulation of  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  economic  life  are  definitely  important 
phases  of  economic  planning. 

A  planned  economy  is  the  object  of  economic  planning. 
For  a  definition  of  "planned  economy,"  we  may  well  turn 
to  the  sources.  An  excellent  concept  is  that: 

A  planned  economy  may,  in  general  terms,  be  defined  as  a 
system  of  economic  organization  in  which  all  individual  and 
separate  plants,  enterprises,  and  industries  are  treated  as  co- 
ordinated units  of  a  single  whole  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  all 
available  resources  to  achieve  the  maximum  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  a  people  within  a  given  interval  of  time.  The  essential 
features  are  the  dependence  of  each  productive  unit  upon  the 
entire  system,  the  balancing  of  production  and  consumption,  and 
the  existence  of  some  unifying  center  which  can  consciously  shape 
the  purposes  of  the  economic  system  and  decide  upon  the  proper 
use  of  its  separate  and  distinct  elements.2 

A  defense  of  economic  planning  on  a  governmental  scale 
is  usually  needed  much  more  frequently  than  is  a  defense  of 
either  human  resources  or  natural  resources  planning.  The 
need  for  government  economic  planning  is  well  indicated 


2  Fledderus,  M.  L.,  editor,  World  Social  Economic  Planning,  The  Hague, 
Holland,  or  New  York,  International  Industrial  Relations  Institute,  1931, 
p.  774.  The  above  quotation  is  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Lorwin  of 
Brookings  Institute. 
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in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Board: 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  need  for  government  economic 
planning,  not  to  replace  business  planning,  but  to  render  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public,  and  to  business  itself,  which  business 
cannot  render.  Business  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  pay  prices  that  are  profitable  in  the  long  run,  how- 
ever pressing  and  important  these  wants  are.  Business  cannot 
master  the  troubles  it  produces  for  itself  by  the  widening  of 
markets  and  the  spread  of  combinations.  Business  cannot  pro- 
tect itself  effectively  against  the  business-cycle  hazard.  Business 
cannot  maintain  equilibrium  when  the  automatic  mechanism  of 
markets  in  which  all  prices  are  flexible  has  been  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  the  development  of  a  large  group  of  inflexible  prices. 
When  the  Government  attempts  planning  in  these  fields,  it  is 
attacking  problems  of  enormous  difficulty  with  which  men  can 
learn  to  deal  effectively  only  by  careful  analysis  and  well-designed 
experiment.  But  in  trying  to  find  solutions  for  these  problems, 
the  Government  would  not  be  making  inexpert  attempts  to  do 
what  business  accomplishes.  So  far  as  government  succeeded 
in  finding  solutions,  it  would  be  broadening  and  making  safer 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.3 

4.  Governmental  planning.  Governmental  planning  is 
planning  which  relates  to  governmental  structures,  organi- 
zations, and  activities.  Current  governmental  procedure  is 
an  essential  phase  of  this  category  of  planning,  but  a  wise 
government  looks  to  the  future  and  plans  rather  than  re- 
pents. Repentance  and  excuses  in  the  performance  of 
governmental  functions  indicate  a  lack  of  planning.  Gov- 
ernmental planning  includes  planning  the  sources  of  reve- 
nue, planning  and  placing  of  expenditures  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good,  planning  of  public  works  programs,  and 
planning  of  institutions  and  institutional  programs,  which, 
again,  merges  into  human  resources  planning.  The  plan- 

3  Merriam,  C.  E.,  "Planning  Agencies  in  America,"  The  American  Political 
Science  Review,  29:    197-211,  April   1,  1935. 
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ning  of  governmental  reorganization  at  all  levels  and  the 
adjustment  of  units  of  government  to  changing  cultural 
needs  and  patterns  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  impor- 
tant problem  of  government.  To  prevent  the  overlapping 
of  functions  and  thus  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment is  an  important  phase  of  planning.  To  keep  the 
citizens  of  the  governmental  units  informed  as  to  govern- 
mental activities  is  no  less  a  function.  For  support,  the  plan- 
ning of  governmental  institutions  belongs  primarily  to  this 
category  of  planning,  but  also  falls  heavily  into  the  category 
of  human  resources  planning.  The  setting  up  of  standards 
for  the  selection  of  personnel,  as  civil  service  standards, 
should,  in  the  future,  become  an  important  phase  of  gov- 
ernmental planning. 

While  one  could  probably  defend  the  setting  up  of  other 
classes  or  categories  of  planning,  the  emphasis  in  planning 
may  usually  be  placed  in  the  categories  mentioned  above. 
Land  planning,  which  is  treated  in  some  detail  in  another 
chapter,  is  a  phase  of  economic  planning.  Church  planning 
belongs  to  human  resources  planning  but  may  have  other 
aspects,  certainly  economic.  Town  and  village  planning 
has  its  architectural  features  but  is  strongly  economic,  gov- 
ernmental, or  human  resources  in  nature.4  Regional  plan- 
ning, which  is  the  application  of  planning  to  a  large  area, 
usually  one  in  which  there  is  geographical  unity,  unity  of 
cultural  patterns  and  values  (sometimes  called  social  unity) 

4  In  this  connection,  the  following  sources  may  be  of  value:  Aronovici, 
Carol,  "Let  the  Cities  Perish,"  The  Survey  Graphic,  22:  437-40,  October, 
1932;  Wright,  Henry,  "To  Plan  or  Not  to  Plan,"  The  Survey  Graphic,  22: 
468-69,  October,  1932;  Terpenning,  Walter  A.,  "Rural  Village,  New  Model," 
The  Survey  Graphic,  22:  474-75,  October,  1932. 

For  excellent  bibliographies  in  city  and  town  planning,  consult:  Aronovici, 
Carol,  "The  Planner's  Five-Foot  Shelf,"  The  Survey  Graphic,  22:  476-79, 
October,  1932;  Bauer,  Catherine,  Modern  Housing,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1934.  See  also  Brooks,  E.  C.  and  Brooks,  L.  M.,  "Five  Years  of 
Planning  Literature,"  Social  Forces,  11:  430-64,  March,  1933,  and  Bassett, 
Edward  M.,  Zoning,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1936. 
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breaks  down  into  the  four  classifications  which  have  been 
previously  discussed. 

In  defense  of  experimentation.  The  application  of  the 
principle  and  technique  of  experimentation  to  the  biologi- 
cal and  physical  sciences  and  to  industrial  processes  has  long 
been  an  established  practice.  The  value  of  experimenta- 
tion in  these  fields,  therefore,  cannot  be  denied.  What  we 
have  not  learned,  and  what  the  masses  and  leaders  of  the 
social  order  have  not  generally  accepted,  is  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  experimentation  to  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems.  This  lag  is  in  part  due  to  the  ease  of 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a  material  item  and  the  difficulty 
of  demonstrating  the  value  of  a  nonmaterial  change.  In 
his  presidential  campaign  of  1932,  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  expressed  the  popular  opinion  of  the  social  scien- 
tist when  he  said:  "The  country  needs,  and,  unless  I  mistake 
its  temper,  the  country  demands  bold  persistent  experimen- 
tation," 5  a  viewpoint  which  is  not  strongly  held  and  accepted 
by  the  public,  except  when  it  is  in  difficulty,  as  in  a  de- 
pression. Then  it  is  eager  to  grasp  the  few  straws  of  any- 
thing which  has  possibilities  of  improving  the  situation. 

Although  the  value  of  states  has  been  seriously  questioned 
of  late,  and  larger  units  of  territory,  known  as  "regional 
commonwealths,"  suggested  to  replace  them,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  experimentation  should  be  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  the  many  state  units  of  government  which  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  This  inherent  value  was  visual- 
ized by  Lord  Bryce  some  years  ago  when  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  American  form  of  government  will  go  on  and  live  long 
after  most  of  the  other  forms  of  government  have  fallen  or  been 
changed,  and  the  reason  is  this:  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world 

5  Landis,  Benson  Y.,  Must  the  Nation  Plan?,  New  York,  The  Association 
Press,  1934,  p.  182. 
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when  a  new  problem  comes  up  it  must  be  tested  in  a  national 
laboratory,  and  a  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  worked  out 
and  when  it  is  worked  out  that  solution  must  be  applied  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  correct  solution,  and 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  the  wrong  solution.  But  you,  in  the 
United  States,  have  forty-eight  laboratories,  and  when  new  prob- 
lems arise  you  can  work  out  forty-eight  different  solutions  to 
meet  the  problem.  Out  of  these  forty-eight  experimental  labora- 
tories, some  of  the  solutions  may  not  prove  sound  or  acceptable, 
but  out  of  this  experiment  history  shows  you  have  found  at 
least  some  remedies  which  can  be  made  so  successful  that  they 
will  become  national  in  their  application.6 

No  doubt  these  experiments  within  the  forty-eight  states 
have  been  costly  and  have  resulted  in  an  immense  amount 
of  overlapping,  but  Lord  Bryce's  evaluation  is  still  timely 
and  wise.  With  a  National  Resources  Committee  or  Plan- 
ning Board  to  coordinate  planning,  and  with  the  setting  up 
of  state  planning  boards,  in  the  very  near  future  an  immense 
amount  of  experimentation  with  resultant  solutions  should 
be  accomplished.  There  are  also  enough  regions  in  the 
United  States,  sufficiently  different  in  their  characteristics, 
to  warrant  the  setting  up  of  regional  authorities,  as:  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  to  supervise  planning  by  regions, 
the  results  in  turn  to  be  borrowed  by  other  regions  until 
planning  becomes  national  in  scope. 

We  seldom  question  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  ar- 
maments, so  why  question  the  expenditure  of  money  upon 
experimentation  along  economic  and  social  lines?  The  na- 
tion needs  a  few  towns  like  Norris,  Tennessee,  and  Radburn, 
New  Jersey,  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  physical 
town  social  planning.  It  is  money  well  spent.  The  nation 


6  Beard,  Charles  A.,  et  al.,  America  Faces  the  Future,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1931,  pp.  339-340. 
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needs  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  subsistence  homesteading 
under  different  cultural  and  economic  patterns.  The  regu- 
lation of  agricultural  production  is  a  fit  subject  for  experi- 
mentation, as  are  also  slum  clearance  projects,  recreation 
projects,  rural  rehabilitation,  resettlement,  conservation 
projects,  and  constitutional  revision. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  America  has  stood  and  still 
stands  for  discovery,  for  pioneering  across  a  great  continent,  for 
fearless  directions  where  others  had  failed,  for  achievement  in 
mechanism  and  management,  for  ready  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions and  easy  adjustment  to  new  ways  of  life.  When  we  are 
resigned  to  drifting  and  too  weary  to  plan  our  own  destiny,  then 
stronger  hands  and  stouter  hearts  will  take  up  the  flag  of  progress 
and  lead  the  way  out  of  difficulties  into  attainment.7 

State  and  regional  planning.  On  November  4,  1935,  the 
National  Resources  Committee  released  information  8  indi- 
cating that  forty-six  state  planning  organizations  had  been 
formed  in  the  short  period  of  two  years  prior  to  that  time. 
Thirty-two  of  these  organizations  had,  at  that  time,  received 
the  endorsement  of  their  state  legislatures,  thus  making 
their  status  relatively  permanent.  Serving  on  these  boards 
were  some  500  leading  citizens.  Up  until  November,  1935, 
most  of  the  work  of  the  boards  had  been  in  making  inven- 
tories of  the  resources  and  problems  of  the  states.9  The 
accompanying  plans  of  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board 
and  the  Missouri  State  Planning  Board  are  representative 
of  the  organization  of  such  boards.10 


7  National    Planning   Board,  Final   Report,   1933-34,   Washington,   D.    C., 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1934,  p.   34. 

8  Press  releases  Nos.  5  and  5a,  dated  Monday,  Nov.  4,  1935. 

9  See   the  various   press   releases   and   published   reports   of   the   National 
Resources    Committee    on    "State    Planning    Organizations    and    Activities," 
1935;    also    National    Resources    Committee,    State   Planning— A    Review    Of 
Activities   And   Progress,   Washington,    D.    C.,    U.    S.    Government    Printing 
Office,  1935. 

10  In  its  Progress  Report  of  June  15,  1936,  p.  19,  the  National  Resources 
Committee  indicates  that  over  40  states  have  active  state  planning  boards. 
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Two  regional  committees,  cutting  across  state  lines,  one 
in  New  England  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  estab- 
lished also  in  1935.  The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the 
organization  of  these  two  regional  bodies.  The  regional 
plan  for  New  England  will  include,  when  completed,  the 
following: 

1.  A  regional  plan  for  highway  development. 

2.  A  regional  plan  for  airport  development. 

3.  A  plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of  regional  transportation 

and  communication. 

4.  Pollution,  flood,  and  erosion  control. 

5.  A   coordinated   program   for   the   conservation   of   forests, 

streams,  and  wild  life. 

6.  The  development  of  regional  recreational  facilities,  includ- 

ing interstate  reservations,  parkways,  footpaths,  and  bridle 
paths. 

7.  A  legislative  program  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 

the  above  elements  of  the  regional  plan. 

8.  Social  and  economic  studies  with  various  recommendations 

deemed  advisable. 

The  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  after 
considerable  spade  work,  found  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
constitutes  "an  unusually  coherent  sub-natural  region,"  par- 
ticularly when  measured  against  the  "acknowledged  factors 
in  regionally"  outlined  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, namely: 

Present  accepted  definition  of  region. 
Decentralization  of  national  planning  and  governmental 

functions. 
Political  divisions. 
Administrative  convenience. 
Functional  divisions. 
Economic  structure. 
Physiographic  factors. 
Metropolitan  influences. 
Cultural  structure. 


PLANNING    DISTRICTS 

NATIONAL      RESOURCES      COMMITTEE 


Courtesy  National  Resources   Committee. 

Fig.  1. — Planning  Districts,  National  Resources  Committee. 
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Fig.  2. — Organization  Chart  of  Kansas   State  Planning  Board. 
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The  Regional  Planning  Commission  offers  the  following 
general  recommendations  which  should  characterize  plan- 
ning in  the  Northwest: 

Planning  should  be  continued  along  organizational  lines  which 
are  now  established,  with  provision  for  more  permanent  legal 
basis  and  for  effective  coordination  of  Federal  agencies  and  state 
and  local  government. 

Construction  of  public  works  should  be  continued  in  general 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

Present  and  future  public  works  should  be  integrated  into  a 
harmonious  scheme  of  regional  development. 

Federal  power  plants  now  under  construction  or  to  be  con- 
structed should  be  considered  as  units  of  a  single  integrated  power 
system. 
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Fig.  4. — Organization  Chart  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 

Board,  1936. 
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Fig.  6. — Possible  Planning  Regions,  Suggested  by  National  Resources 

Committee. 
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A  new  operating  body  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  Corporation 
should  be  created  and  assigned  all  Federal  power  operations.11 

Other  than  plans  for  regional  cooperation  in  planning  in- 
volving states,  we  have  several  regional  planning  groups  in- 
volving metropolitan  areas  which  are  planning  along 
regional  lines.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the  East 
Tennessee  Regional  Planning  Commission,  which  involves 
two  urban  counties  and  several  rural  counties,  the  St.  Louis 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  operating  in  a  "region  in- 
cluding three  Illinois  counties  and  part  of  a  fourth,  all  of 
Saint  Louis  County  and  parts  of  three  other  counties,"  12 
are  examples  of  regional  planning  groups  involving  the  co- 
operation of  counties. 

County  planning.  County  planning  agencies  are  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  67  county  and  regional  planning  agencies 
in  1930;  79  in  1931;  and  76  in  1932  and  1933.  The 
American  Civic  Annual  revealed  85  county  and  regional 
planning  agencies  in  1935.  Tentative  estimates  for  August, 
1935,  reveal  some  310  county  and  regional  planning  commis- 
sions.13 It  is  revealed  further,  that  some  64  per  cent  of 
these  commissions  are  unofficial  and  that  they  have  been 
set  up  to  facilitate  emergency  public  works  programs  in 
many  instances.14 

Since  county  planning  touches  rural  life  so  closely,  let 

11  National  Resources  Committee,  Regional  Planning,  Part  I,  Pacific  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  May,  1936,  pp. 
5-9.     In  this  connection  see  Ogburn,  W.  F.,  "Regions,"  Social  Forces,  15: 
6-11,  October,  1936. 

12  See    National    Resources    Committee,    Regional   Planning,   Part    U,   St. 
Louis  Region,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June, 
1936. 

13  Dunlap,  Maxfield  H.,  "County  Planning  Keeps  Pace  with  State  Planning," 
in   American   Planning  and    Civic  Annual,   Washington,   D.    C.,   American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  1935,  p.  201. 

™Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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us    look    at    some    of    the    aims    and    purposes    of    county 
planning. 

Aims  and  purposes  of  county  planning.  Rather  than 
set  up  a  random  list  of  aims  and  purposes  of  county 
planning,  let  us  cite  some  aims  and  purposes  as  given  by 
the  Clackamas  County  (Oregon)  Planning  Board.  This 
planning  board  views  15  the  following  purposes  as  inclusive 
of  its  more  important  performances: 

1.  Thorough  study  and  analysis  of  county  problems. 

2.  Plans  for  conservation  of  resources  and  increasing  the  ef- 

ficiency and  benefits  of  public  facilities  and  services. 

3.  Initiation  and  furthering  of  needed  and  justifiable  improve- 

ment projects  and  development  programs,  including  ad- 
vance planning  for  public  works  and  work  relief  projects. 

4.  Creation  of  informed  public  opinion  leading  to  active  co- 

operation of  public  bodies  and  citizen  support  for  the 
Board's  recommendations. 

5.  Intensive  follow-up  of  planning  recommendations  to  full 

accomplishment. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  purpose,  the  board  makes  the 
additional  statement  that  "the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Clackamas  County  Board  in  following  through  each  separate 
recommendation  to  ultimate  accomplishment  is  probably 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  planning  in  Clackamas 
County."  1G 

Types  of  projects  justifying  the  interest  of  county 
planning  boards.  The  county  planning  board  should  be 
intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  all  phases  of  the 
county.  Whether  or  not  the  board  can  manifest  this  in- 
terest in  active  planning  procedure  depends  upon  existing 


15  Clackamas   County    (Oregon)   Planning   Board,  Distinctive   Features   Of 
Planning  Procedure,  April  27,  1936. 
p.  1. 
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agencies  and  whether  or  not  these  agencies  accept  the  board 
as  the  planning  and  coordinating  agency  of  the  county. 
Because  of  the  long  years  of  service  of  many  agencies  within 
a  county,  the  board  will  find  that  it  can  often  make  more 
progress  in  working  with  such  agencies  rather  than  trying  to 
supplant  them.  After  all,  much  county  planning  can  be 
accomplished  through  guidance  and  direction  rather  than 
through  active  performance. 

It  is  impossible,  without  knowledge  of  the  specific  organi- 
zations and  characteristics  of  a  county,  to  determine  with 
just  what  types  of  projects  its  county  planning  board  should 
be  concerned.  The  following  list,  however,  may  merit 
consideration:  highway  planning;  town  and  village  plan- 
ning; the  planning  of  recreational  areas;  conservation  proj- 
ects, including  erosion  and  flood  control;  the  planning  and 
location  of  public  buildings,  including  schools;  transpor- 
tation and  communication  facilities;  rural  electrification; 
water  power  development;  irrigation  developments;  reforest- 
ation and  land  settlement;  industrial  development;  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  practices;  improved  homemaking; 
rural  beautification;  land  classification  and  land  zoning; 
library  planning;  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  basic 
data;  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  planning;  and  the 
effectiveness  of  county  government  and  work  relief  for 
unemployed  or  indigent  classes. 

While  county  planning  activities  will  vary  greatly,  we 
may  say,  in  general,  that  any  phase  of  the  county's  develop- 
ment which  is  not  being  performed  adequately  by  some  other 
agency  might  well  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
planning  board. 

Organizing  for  village,  town,  and  city  planning.  The 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  has  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent outline  for  the  organization  of  a  village,  town,  or 
city  planning  board  or  department.  Since  most  of  the  items 
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in  the  outline  will  apply  effectively  to  rural  counties  as  well 
as  villages,  towns  and  cities,  the  outline,  with  a  few  adapta- 
tions, is  presented  here  in  complete  form: 

Outline  for  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  a  Village 
or  City  Planning  Department 1T 

I.  State  Enabling  Legislation 

The  first  essential  for  planning  is  a  suitable  state  planning 
enabling  act.  Planning  legislation  has  been  adopted  in  more 
than  thirty  states.  Some  of  these  states  have  followed  the  so- 
called  "model  act"  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.18 
We  do  not  recommend  that  any  state  without  legislation  copy 
any  "model  act";  however,  the  "model  act"  contains  a  good 
statement  of  city  planning  principles. 

The  state  enabling  act,  if  properly  drawn,  will  provide  for  the 
creation  of  the  city  or  village  planning  commission  and  will  out- 
line its  powers  and  duties,  such  as  the  preparation  of  planning 
studies,  the  adoption  of  official  plans,  the  control  of  subdivisions, 
etc. 

II.  Ordinance  Creating  a  City  or  Village  Planning  Department 

The  next  step  after  state  enabling  legislation  has  been  obtained 
is  the  drafting  of  an  ordinance  or  charter  provision  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  city  or  village  planning  department. 
Where  considerable  time  must  be  consumed  before  such  an 
ordinance  or  charter  provision  can  be  adopted,  a  resolution  might 
be  used  setting  up  a  temporary  commission.  This  form  of  pro- 
cedure is  not,  however,  recommended  because  planning,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  on  a  permanent  basis. 

III.  The  Commission  Should  Have  from  Five  to  Nine  Members 
A.  Two  separate  types  of  commissions. 

17  This  outline  represents  an  adaption   of  an   outline   prepared   by  The 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Chicago,  and  released  April  24,  1935. 

18  See  Advisory  Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  A  Zoning  Primer   (1926),  and  A  City  Planning  Primer   (1928), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
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1.  All  unofficial  or  lay  members.     In  some  cities  commis- 

sions have  been  created  made  up  entirely  of  citizens. 
Some  charters  provide  that  certain  professions  shall 
be  represented  on  a  commission.  This  has  not  always 
been  effective  because  profession  does  not  necessarily 
determine  a  man's  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  plan- 
ning, although  in  theory  certain  professions  are  closely 
related  to  planning. 

2.  Unofficial    and    official    members.      Many    cities    have 

created  planning  commissions  or  departments  made 
up  of  citizens  and  officials  acting  ex  officiis  (this  form 
being  required  in  some  states).  The  citizen  members 
are  usually  in  the  majority.  In  this  way,  however,  the 
officials  can  be  kept  advised  of  planning  progress  and 
presumably  would  show  greater  interest  in  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  planning  department. 

B.  The  unofficial  members  of  the  commission  should  be  named 

by  the  mayor. 

C.  Terms  to  be  overlapping. 

In  order  to  get  continuity  of  interest  and  experience,  it 
is  important  that  the  terms  of  the  members  overlap. 

D.  The  commissioners  should  serve  without  compensation. 

E.  The  citizen  members  should  hold  no  other  official  position 

except  on  a  zoning  board,  zoning  board  of  appeals,  or 
housing  board. 

F.  The  members  of  the  commission  should  be  removable  by  the 

mayor  after  a  public  hearing  and  for  cause  assigned  in 
writing. 

G.  Procedure  of  commission. 

1.  The  commission  shall  elect  its  own  chairman. 

2.  It  shall  hold  regular  meetings  open  to  the  public. 

3.  It  shall  adopt  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

4.  It  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings  to  be  open  to 

the  public. 
H.  Commission  staff. 

1.  It  shall  appoint  its  own  staff  and  fix  salaries. 

2.  It  may  appoint  planning  consultants. 

I.  It  may  call  upon  other  departments  for  assistance. 
J.  It  shall  prepare  an  annual  report. 
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IV.  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Commission 

It  is  recommended,  upon  organization  of  the  commission,  that 
simple  rules  of  procedure  be  adopted  outlining  the  duties  of  the 
officers  and  the  secretary,  making  some  provision  for  committees, 
for  meetings,  and  for  publicity. 

V.  Organization  of  Staff 

This  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  community  and  the 
funds  available.  It  i.v  recommended,  however,  that  a  skeleton 
staff  consist  of  the  following: 

A.  Planning  engineer. 

B.  Secretary. 

C.  Draftsmen. 

D.  Stenographer. 

E.  Temporary  work  relief  draftsmen,  stenographers,  and  clerks. 

F.  Planning  consultant  to  direct  the  organization  and  outline 

the  work  of  the  commission. 

VI.   Work  of  the  Commission 

A.  The  first  project  should  be  the  collection  of  basic  data  for 

the  community.  This  will  vary,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
outlines  and  schedules  be  used  as  developed  by  the  National 
Resources  Board.19 

B.  The  following  maps  should  be  procured  if  not  already  avail- 

able: 

1.  Base  maps  of  the  community  consisting  of  a  general 

map  of  the  city  and  a  general  map  of  the  region. 

2.  There  should  be  a  map  preferably  at  a  scale  of  200  feet 

to  the  inch  showing  lots,  lot  sizes,  and  numbers. 

3.  There  should  be  a  map  showing  topography. 

4.  A  map  showing  the  existing  use  of  property. 

5.  An  aerial  mosaic  is  very  useful. 

6.  An  assessed  valuation  map. 

7.  Numerous  other  maps  might  be  procured,  but  in  every 

instance  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  only  such 


19  previous  schedules  may  include  the  "Real  Property  Inventory"  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  "Real  Property  Survey"  of  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  "Land  Use,  Economic  and  Social  Surveys"  of  various  cities. 
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information    be    obtained    as    can   be    put    to   some 
definite  use. 

In  many  cities  during  the  last  year  surveys  have  been 
made  with  the  hope  that  the  information  might  be 
used.  Before  any  survey  is  started,  the  recapitulation 
schedule  should  be  made  so  that  you  know  exactly 
what  data  is  to  be  collected  and  how  it  will  be  used. 
Numerous  similar  surveys  should  be  avoided.  All 
agencies  interested  in  land,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems should  agree  upon  a  joint  schedule  which  will 
provide  the  data  needed  by  all. 

Some  desirable  practices  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  county  planning  boards.  Slowly,  and 
gradually,  there  is  evolving  a  variety  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures characterizing  county  planning  work  which  point 
the  way  to  certain  desirable  administrative  practices,  some 
of  which  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

1.  Clear  recognition  of  two  types  of  planning  procedures, 
namely,  short-range  and  long-range   planning,   looking  to- 
ward the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  county. 

2.  The  board  members  should  constitute  a  voluntary, 
non-salaried  committee,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  governing  body.     Where  more  than  one  governing 
body  is  involved,  each  body  should  appoint  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  to  the  board,  and  the  state  planning  board 
should  appoint  the  odd  member. 

3.  Board  members  should  be  appointed  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  six  years;  however,  the  original  appointments 
should  be  staggered  so  as  to  produce  a  rotating  board.20 

4.  Technical  staff  members  should  be  salaried  and  should 


20  In  the  State  of  Washington,  under  authority  of  House  Bill  No.  108, 
Legislature  of  1935,  county  planning  commissions  shall  consist  of  from  three 
to  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  appointments  are  made  on  a  rotational 
basis;  only  one  third  of  the  board  members  may  be  ex  officio. 
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be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  according  to  previously  es- 
tablished qualifications. 

5.  Close  affiliation  with  the  county  court  or  county  board 
of  supervisors  is  most  essential  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  board.     Funds  for  the  administrative  work  of  the 
board  should  be  furnished  by  the  county. 

6.  Meetings  should  be  frequent  enough  to  maintain  in- 
terest, but  not  so   frequent  as  to  overwork  members.     A 
meeting  once  or  twice  a  month  is  suggested. 

7.  Meetings  of  the  board  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

8.  A  continuous  educational  program  and  full  publicity 
should  be  given  the  board's  activities  and  reports.    Activities 
should  be  planned  so  that  a  continuous  program,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  underway,  thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  loss 
of  public  interest. 

9.  An  open  policy  of  frankness  should  be  maintained. 

10.  Standing,     or     permanent,     committees     should     be 
avoided.    Committees  should  be  appointed  for  definite  proj- 
ects.     After    their    work    is    completed,    they    should    be 
dissolved. 

11.  A  definite  agenda  should  be  prepared  in  advance  of 
each  meeting. 

12.  Close   cooperation   should    be   maintained   with    the 
state  planning  board,  regional  planning  board,  and  city  plan- 
ning commissioners. 

13.  Projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  county  should 
be  cleared  through  the  board. 

14.  Lay  members  should  decide  questions  of  policy,  while 
technical  decisions  should  be  made  on  the  advice  of  tech- 
nical experts. 

15.  The  board  may  well  act  as  a  buffer  between  vested 
interests  and  pressure  groups  and  county  officials,  scrupu- 
lously avoiding,   upon  advice   from  the  state,  regional,   or 
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national  planning  boards,  any  action  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  serving  special  interests  or  pressure  groups. 

City  planning  boards.  The  last  inventory  of  city  plan- 
ning which  can  be  included  in  this  volume  was  released  by 
the  National  Planning  Board  in  a  circular  letter  of  'May  15, 
1934. 

At  that  time  there  were  739  city  planning  boards  located  in 
forty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  states 
having  the  largest  number,  New  York  reported  112;  Massachu- 
setts, 109;  California,  87;  and  Ohio,  54.  Not  more  than  60 
planning  boards  had  reasonably  adequate  appropriations,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  In  218  cities,  comprehensive  city  plans 
had  been  prepared.  Of  these,  163  had  been  officially  approved 
by  the  city  planning  board,  and  105  of  the  latter  had  been 
adopted  by  the  city  council.21 

The  need  for  an  educational  program  in  planning. 
There  is  grave  danger  that  the  fullest  results  of  regional, 
county,  and  city  planning  will  not  be  realized  because  many 
planning  agencies  are  not  carrying  "their  public"  along 
with  them.  In  short,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  technical 
groups  are  not  selling  their  wares  to  their  units  of  govern- 
ment. To  facilitate  such  education  there  is  need  for  more 
planning  conferences  and  state,  county,  and  civic  associa- 
tions which  will  work  particularly  between  the  plan- 
ning agencies  and  the  public  in  an  educational  manner.22 

The  cost  of  planning.  Planning,  if  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful, must  be  accomplished  at  a  price.  Some  of  the  prices 
which  must  be  paid  are: 

1.  The  giving  up  of  traditional  individual  freedom  of 
a  few  and  the  gaining  of  profound  individual  freedom  by  the 


21  State  Planning,  Press  Release  No.  39,  National   Resources   Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  6,  1935. 

22  Those   interested    in    forming   such   organizations   should   consult    their 
state  or  regional   planning  agencies  or   the  American   Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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many.  Planning  of  the  type  stressed  in  this  volume  attempts 
to  point  out  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  greater  freedom 
for  the  masses. 

2.  More  centralized  guidance  and  control,  necessitating 
more  honesty  in  government,  if  planning  is  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful.   To  the  extent  that  control  is  centralized  in  govern- 
ment or  the  agencies  of  government,  just  to  that  extent 
should  honesty  in  government  be  increased.23 

3.  A  redefined  system  of  profits  and  returns  based  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  services  rendered  and  not  necessarily 
based  on  monopoly,  as  has  been  common  in  the  past. 

4.  A  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  income,  and  op- 
portunity if  the  results  of  planning  are  to  be  fully  realized 
by  the  masses.     The  cost  of  this  planning  should  not  be 
associated  with  socialism  but  rather  with  humanism. 

5.  The  same  attention  to  human  values  which  we  for- 
merly gave  to  economic  and  other  material  values — as  much 
attention,  for  example,  to  the  prevention  of  human  decay 
as  we  give  to  potato  decay. 

The  rewards  of  planning.     Planning,  however,  is  not 
without  its  rewards,  some  of  which  are: 

1.  The    application    of    best    thought    and    foresight    to 
social,    economic,   and   governmental   problems   should   re- 
sult in  intelligent  performance. 

2.  Better  cooperation  and  coordination  between  all  units 
of  government — national,  state,  county,  and  city — and  also 
improved   cooperation   and   coordination   between   the   in- 
stitutions of  government. 

3.  The   conservation   of   natural   and   human   resources, 
including  conservation  of  funds  through  more  efficient  ex- 
penditures. 

23  In  the  planning  of  a  comprehensive  rural  region,  up  to  1936,  the  work 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  constituted  the  outstanding  example.  See 
its  Annual  Report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  1935,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935.  Also  consult  later  reports. 
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4.  The   sloughing   off   of  sixty-day   panaceas   and   three- 
month  cures,  as  often  advanced  by  politicians,  in  favor  of 
long-range  planning.     Planning  cannot  hope  to  overcome 
in  a  year's  time  what  has  been  fifty  years  in  the  making. 
The  social  planner  should  master  early  in  his  career  the 
fine  art  of  being  patient. 

5.  The    balancing   and    control    of   group    interests   and 
forces  to  prevent  one  from  destroying  the  other. 

6.  A  richer  and  more  abundant  life  for  the  masses. 
Conclusion.    Planning,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lewis  Lorwin, 

is  not 

...  a  device  to  contract  energy  or  to  limit  the  outlook  on 
life.  On  the  contrary,  philosophically  and  morally,  it  is  an 
appeal  for  an  expansion  of  spirit,  for  a  greater  faith  in  the  future 
and  possibilities  of  life.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  dynamics 
and  order,  of  science  and  imagination,  which  holds  out  to  the 
twentieth  century  the  promise  of  great  purposive  achievement. 
We  can  plan  our  personal  development,  our  cities,  our  leisure, 
our  cultural  progress,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  moving  forward 
in  step  with  our  capacity  for  action  and  for  harmonious  readjust- 
ment.24 

Planning  attempts  alike  to  get  away  from  a  condition  of 
social  stagnation  and  to  avoid  disorderly  change  and  disor- 
derly development.  Planning  at  all  times,  if  well  done, 
should  be  able  to  defend  its  procedure  on  any  fair  rational- 
istic basis. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASES  OF  RURAL 
PLANNING 

The  American  economic  defense.  Our  American  so- 
ciety is  so  constructed  that  various  planning  groups  are 
constantly  having  to  defend,  economically,  their  various 
proposals,  even  though  there  are,  perhaps,  very  sound  non- 
economic  defenses  for  them. 

There  is,  in  general,  a  feeling  among  planners  that  the 
humanitarian  defense  is  sufficient  in  almost  every  phase  of 
rural  planning;  however,  they  are  vividly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  bills  have  to  be  paid  and  that  the  cost  of  planning  must 
be  met.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
the  economic  justification  for  rural  planning  and  constantly 
to  point  out  how,  in  the  long  run,  planning  will  pay  for 
itself  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  an  im- 
proved rural  humanity. 

The  planner,  however,  must  caution  the  public  that  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  long-range  planning  projects  to  pay  for 
themselves  within  one  or  two  years  after  they  have  been  in- 
augurated. 

To  show  how  a  phase  of  planning,  erosion  control  for 
example,  may  be  translated  into  economic  terms: 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  translated  soil  erosion  losses 
into  dollars  and  cents.  A  comparison  was  made  between  115 
pounds  of  soil  washed  from  an  acre  of  woodland  in  a  year  and 
112,316  pounds  (56  tons)  eroded  from  the  same  area  of  typically 
bare  soil  in  the  same  time.  Soil  from  each  test  area  was  analyzed 
to  determine  the  amount  of  plant  foods  each  contained.  The 
results  are  surprising. 
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It  was  learned  that  if  a  farmer  bought  commercial  fertilizer 
at  1935  prices  to  replace  the  plant  foods  washed  from  the  wood- 
land, the  cost  would  be  just  5  cents  an  acre.  But  he  would  have 
to  spend  $59.15  to  replace  the  loss  from  bare  soil.  Had  these 
wasted  plant  foods  stayed  in  the  soil,  they  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  an  acre  of  land  yield  50  bushels  of  corn  for  4 
separate  seasons.1 

To  show  the  waste  which  may  result  from  a  lack  of 
regional  planning,  the  following  example  is  cited:  In  1929, 
as  a  phase  of  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  the  Federal  Government  approved 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  large  dam  on  the  French 
Broad  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
Shortly  afterwards  state  and  federal  officials  approved  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  million  dollar  bridge  nearby,  which 
would  be  completely  submerged  should  the  dam  be  built. 
In  the  same  locality  three  million  dollars  worth  of  high- 
ways have  been  built  since  the  selection  of  the  dam  site, 
all  of  which  may  be  submerged  under  the  lake  of  the  pro- 
posed dam. 

One  has,  in  the  above  incident,  an  example  of  the  lack 
of  coordination  of  those  interested  in  building  highways 
and  those  building  dams.  Thus,  here  is  demonstrated  the 
waste  of  uncoordinated  planning,  which  only  regional  plan- 
ning groups  can  avoid.  Huge  dams  are  also  built,  only  to 
have  their  efficiency  impaired  within  the  short  space  of  fifty 
years  because  of  the  lack  of  watershed  protection  which, 
within  itself,  must  be  approached  from  a  regional  scope. 

Calculations  showing  the  loss  by  forest  fires  amount  to 
about  $75,000,000  annually,2  while  other  estimates  indicate 


1  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  Soil— The  Nation's  Basic  Heritage,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1936,  p.  18. 

2  See   Marshall,  Robert,   The  People's  Forest,  New  York,  Harrison  Smith 
and  Robert  Haas,  Inc.,  1933.    See  also  Chase,  Stuart,  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land, 
New  York,  Whittlesey  House,  1936. 
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that  probably  75  per  cent  of  our  timber  reserve  has  been 
exhausted.  The  National  Resources  Board  estimates  that 
the  usefulness  for  farming  of  35,000,000  acres  has  been 
completely  destroyed,  that  most  of  the  topsoil  of  125,000,- 
000  acres  has  been  removed,  and  that  an  additional  100,- 
000,000  acres  are  starting  in  that  direction.3  Numerous 
reservoirs  and  dams  have  been  made  useless  by  silting.  All 
of  these,  and  more,  are  evidences  of  the  lack  of  planning, 
each  instance  of  which  can  be  transposed  into  economic 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Add  to  these  the  cost  of  sick- 
ness and  ill-health,  the  pangs  of  insecurity,  the  wasted 
energy  on  lands  which  will  not  produce,  unemployment, 
the  wasted  human  resources  which  are  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  educational  planning,  the  millions  spent  on  govern- 
mental inefficiency,  the  wasted  years  of  stranded  popu- 
lations, the  depressing  results  of  poor  living  conditions, 
and  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  planning  agencies  have  a  very 
real  justification  for  planning  in  not  only  an  economic  but 
also  a  humanitarian  sense. 

Let  us  now  take  a  broad  look  at  the  national  scene  to 
determine  how  the  rural  dweller,  especially  the  farmer  who 
is  our  best  symbol  of  rural  life,  has  fared  during  the  last 
several  years. 

The  farmer's  share  in  the  national  income.  In  any 
consideration  of  the  economic  bases  of  planning,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  give  consideration  to  the  farmer's 
share  in  the  national  income. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  farm  income  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  national  income  from  1923  to  1929.  From  1925 
to  1929,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  national  income  from 
nearly  82  billion  dollars  to  over  91  billion  dollars;  however, 

3  Report,  National  Resources  Board,  December  1,  1934,  p.  17. 
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during  this  same  period  the  gross  income  from  farm  pro- 
duction remained  practically  unchanged.4 

The    following   table    shows    the    farmer's    share    in    the 
national  income  from  1919  to  1932. 

TABLE  I 

THE  FARMER'S  SHARE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME,S   1919-32 


Dividend  and 

Farm  income  as 

Estimate  of 

Gross  Farm 

interest  payments 

percentage  of 

Year 

National  Income  a 

Income  b 

by  corporations  c 

national 

Million  Dollars 

Million  Dollars 

Million  Dollars 

income  d 

Per  Cent 

1919 

65,949 

16,935 

3,189 

18.5 

1920 

73,999 

13,566 

3,415 

14.9 

1921 

63,371 

8,927 

3,342 

11.0 

1922 

65,925 

9,944 

3,400 

11.1 

1923 

74,337 

11,041 

3,585 

10.8 

1924 

77,135 

11,337 

3,841 

10.8 

1925 

81,931 

11,968 

4,086 

11.1 

1926 

84,238 

11,480 

4,391 

9.6 

1927 

87,276 

11,616 

5,571 

9.5 

1928 

88,283 

11,741 

6,028 

9.8 

1929 

91,405 

11,918 

7,588 

e 

1930 

81,295 

9,414 

8,600 

e 

1931 

67,000 

6,911 

8,226 

e 

1932 

52,500 

5,143 

7,006 

~' 

a  National    Bureau   of   Economic   Research  and   U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture. 

b  U.    S.    Department  of   Agriculture. 

c  New   York  Journal  of   Commerce. 

d  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
percentages  based  on  estimates  of  farm  income  included  in  the  estimates  of  national 
income,  and  not  those  shown  in  column  2. 

e  Comparable  percentages  for  1929-32  are  not  available,  but  current  data  indicate 
that  in  1931  and  1932  the  farmer's  share  of  the  national  income  had  declined  to 
about  7  per  cent. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  farmer's  share  in 
the  national  income  declined  from  11  per  cent  in  1925  to 
9  per  cent  in  1929,  and  to  possibly  7  per  cent  in  1932. 

Ezekiel  and  Bean  also  indicate  that  even  at  the  peak  of 


4Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  and  Bean,  Louis  H.,  Economic  Bases  For  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1933,  p.  6. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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"boom  prosperity"  in  1929,  farm  products  could  be  ex- 
changed for  only  91  per  cent  as  much  of  other  products, 
on  the  average,  as  they  could  have  been  exchanged  for  in 
the  period  before  the  war.  During  the  depression,  the 
disparity  was  greatly  increased;  by  February,  1933,  the  ex- 
change value  of  farm  products  for  industrial  goods  had 
fallen  to  50  per  cent  of  the  prewar  average.0  The  farmers' 
advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
commodities  are  indicated  by  the  following  figure.7 
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Fig.  8. — Index  of  Prices  Received  and  Paid  by  Farmers.  The  ad- 
vantage that  farmers  gained  during  the  war  when  prices  received  for  farm 
products  rose  to  higher  levels  than  prices  paid  for  industrial  goods  was  lost 
in  the  1920-21  depression.  Relative  to  other  prices,  farm  prices  have  been 
low  ever  since  1920,  and  the  disparity  was  accentuated  during  1930-32,  when 
farm  prices  fell  so  low  that  they  had  only  half  their  prewar  purchasing  power. 

The  above  data  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  the  farmer  received  a  proper  share 
of  the  national  income  from  1919  to  the  passage  of  the 
various  farm  relief  bills  which  were  later  administered  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration.8 


6  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  7.    The  quotation  following  the  figure  is  from  the  same  source. 

8  For  an  excellent  statement  of  some  of  the  farm  relief  measures,  prior 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  see  Gee,  Wilson,  The  Social 
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The  above  statistics  point  to  two  types  of  economic  plan- 
ning. The  first  type,  which  is  essentially  governmental  and 
national  in  scope,  has  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  agri- 
cultural production,  the  control  of  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities,  real  estate  loans  and  mortgages,  and  with 
tariff  regulation,  in  an  attempt  to  insure  that  the  American 
farmer  has  the  proper  national  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
national  income.  This  type  of  planning  lies  largely  out- 
side the  scope  of 'this  volume. 

The  other  type  of  planning,  no  less  important,  is  that 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  general  increase  of  the  farmer's 
plane  of  living,  both  present  and  future.  To  this  end  there 
may  be  directed  population  redistribution  and  land  re- 
settlement, land  planning,  governmental  planning,  welfare, 
health,  and  educational  planning.  It  is  with  these  problems 
that  the  various  chapters  of  this  volume  are  concerned.  Let 
us  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  areas  within 
the  United  States  in  which  the  need  for  planning  is  greatest. 

America's  problem  areas.  Studies  of  relief  and  relief 
clients  in  rural  areas  during  the  depression  have  indicated 
that  there  are  six  rather  well-defined  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  may  be  designated  as  "problem  areas."  These 
areas  include  36  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  population, 
43  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  farmers,  about  50  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  tenants 
in  the  United  States,  80  per  cent  of  all  share-croppers,  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  rural  families  receiving  relief  in 
the  United  States  during  the  depression  years,  1 932-1 935.9 


Economics  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932,  pp.  92-121. 
See  also  "Farm  Relief,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  No.  231,  March,  1929. 

9  From  Beck,  P.  G.,  and  Forster,  M.  C.,  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Research  Monograph  No.  1, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1935,  p.  1.  See  also  Goodrich,  Carter,  et  al.,  Migration 
and  Economic  Opportunity,  Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1936,  pp.  11-250. 
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The  studies  of  these  areas  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
contain  large  areas  of  poor  land,  which  makes  the  problem 
of  economic  insecurity  assume  somewhat  permanent  pro- 
portions. A  large  per  cent  of  the  families  in  these  areas, 
during  normal  times,  supplement  their  agricultural  income 
from  nonagricultural  sources.  Other  than  in  the  Spring 
Wheat  area,  the  per  cent  of  family  heads  usually  engaged 
in  nonagricultural  pursuits  range  from  32  to  70  per  cent.10 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  each  of  the  problem 
areas,  together  with  some  general  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  for  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of  them:  n 

1.  In  the  Appalachian-Ozark  area,  the  relief  households 
have  depended  largely  upon  subsistence  farming,  with  sup- 
plementary farm  or  non-farm  employment  for  cash  income. 
Better  methods  of  farming  or  better  land  with  new  sources 
of  supplementary  employment  will  be  necessary  before  the 
population  can  be  permanently  rehabilitated.     The  reasons 
assigned  for  families  receiving  relief  in  this  area  are,   in 
the   main,   reasons   which    indicate   loss    of   supplementary 
employment.     This  area  is  also  suffering  from  overpopula- 
tion,   which   will    be   alleviated   only   through   emigration, 
education,  and  the  development  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  farmed-out  and  mined- 
out  belts  are  common  in  this  general  area,  the  topography 
of  the  area  making  it  very  adaptable  to  man-made  erosion. 

2.  In  the  Lake  States  Cutover  area  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota,  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  loss  of 
employment  in  mining  and  lumbering,  with  too  rapid  de- 
velopment of  small-scale  farming  on  marginal  land.     The 
most  promising  solution  for  the  latter  condition   is  wide 
adoption  of  the  zoning  regulations  now  being  set  up  by 

10  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

11  Adapted  from  ibid.,  pp.  1-2. 
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counties  in  Wisconsin,12  and  the  reforestation  of  large  areas. 
Stranded  mining  populations  will  have  to  be  moved,  or  new 
kinds  of  industrial  employment  developed.  Further  de- 
velopment of  recreational  resources  will  also  provide  sea- 
sonal employment  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  population. 

3.  In  the  Short-Grass  Wheat  areas,   the  major  cause  of 
relief  has  been  the  unusual  drought,  but  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  periodically  recurring  dry  years  are  the  rule  in 
the  short-grass  territory,  and  that  much  land  has  been  put 
under  the  plow  which  should  have  remained  in  grass.     Here 
again,  some  method  of  land  classification  and  zoning,  which 
will  limit  the  attempt  to  cultivate  land  where  normal  rain- 
fall is  so  small  as  to  make  farming  too  hazardous  a  gamble, 
will  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the  present  surplus  population 
on  this  type  of  land  will  be  forced  to  emigrate.13 

4.  In  the  Cotton  areas,  particularly  in  the  eastern  cotton 
belt,  the  relief  problem  is  complicated  by  the  gradual  break- 
ing down   of   the   share-cropper   and   "furnishing"    system, 
which  has  dominated  the  South  since  the  period  of  recon- 
struction after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  consequent  need  for 
public  relief  by  aged  Negroes  and  female  Negroes — wid- 
owed, divorced,  or  separated — with  young  children. 

The  agricultural  system  of  the  South  is  slowly  shifting 
from  the  patriarchal  system  inherited  from  the  days  of 
slavery  to  one  of  independent  tenancy  and  cash  wages,  a 
transition  which  has  been  hastened  by  the  present  de- 
pression. The  primary  economic  problem  is  a  readjustment 
of  the  system  of  farm  management,  whereby  greater  security 
will  be  afforded  farm  tenants  and  laborers.14  The  primary 


12  See  the  chapter  on  land-use  planning. 

13  See  Chase,  Stuart,  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,  New  York,  Whittlesey  House, 
1936,  pp.  100-117.     See  also  Sears,  Paul  B.,  Deserts  on  the  March,  Norman, 
Oklahoma,    University    of    Oklahoma    Press,    1935,    and    "The    Grasslands," 
Fortune  Magazine,  November,  1935. 

14  See  Johnson,  Charles  S.,  et  al.,  The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy,  Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935. 
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social  problem  is  one  of  education  looking  toward  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living.  Much  of  the  relief  problem  in 
the  South  is  a  result  of  the  inability  of  an  unschooled,  al- 
most illiterate  group  to  adjust  itself  to  changing  economic 
conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  major  portion  of  rural  planning  in 
the  future  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  done  in  the  problem 
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Fig.  9.— Relation  of  Percent  of  State  Aid  Received  to  Full  Value 
per  Square  Mile,  New  York  State,  1932. 

areas  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  should  not  blind  one  to  the  necessity  of  planning 
in  non-problem  areas  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming problem  areas.  Then,  too,  almost  every  rural 
county,  outside  the  problem  areas  discussed  above,  presents 
either  natural  or  social  problem  areas  which  might  well  be 
made  the  object  of  planning. 

The  problem  of  finance  and  adequacy  in  marginal  areas. 
Certain  studies,  particularly  those  of  New  York  State,  in- 
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dicate  that  the  poorer  areas,  which  we  ordinarily  refer  to 
as  marginal  or  submarginal,  are  a  constant  drain  upon  the 
treasuries  of  state  and  local  units  of  government.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious:  Such  areas  produce  meagre  tax 
returns;  therefore,  a  school  system  must  be  provided  and 
local  government  must  be  financed  largely  from  funds  raised 
by  taxing  other  areas.  The  necessity  for  state  aid,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  chart  on  page  39,15  becomes  greater  in  these 
areas  than  in  the  areas  of  more  improved  land. 

The  financial  drain  of  marginal  and  submarginal  lands 
upon  a  state  and  upon  marginal  areas  is  also  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  government  and  the  tax  rate,  both  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  much  higher  in  the  poorer  areas.  This  point 
is  concretely  demonstrated  by  M.  P.  Catherwood  and  H. 
Haag  in  the  following  table.16 

TABLE  II 

RELATION  OF  TAXABLE  WEALTH  PER  TOWN  TO  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  TOWN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXES,  1930    (NEW  YORK  STATE) 


Taxable  Wealth  per  Town  in 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

Number 
of 

Cost  of  Gov- 
ernment 

Town 
Tax  Rate 

Range 

Average 

Towns 

per  $1,000 

per  $1,000 

Under     500 

332 

11 

$23.22 

$15.89 

500-1,000 

754 

17 

13.87 

10.70 

1,000-2,000 

1,511 

10 

9.63 

7.22 

2,000-3,000 

2,504 

17 

7.60 

5.91 

3,000-5,000 

3,821 

12 

7.74 

5.35 

5,000-above 

9,732 

4 

3.21 

2.61 

All 

2,238 

71 

7.68 

5.67 

15  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  State  Planning  for  New  York,  Albany, 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1935,  p.  43. 

16  From  Metz,  Harold,  Local  Government  and  Submarginal  Land,  Albany, 
New  York  State  Planning  Board,  1935,  p.   19    (mimeographed). 
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The  following  figure  also  shows  the  relationship  between 
the  economic  status  of  the  towns  in  New  York  State  in 
relation  to  valuation  per  square  mile.17 
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Fig.  10. — Relation  of  Cost  of  Town  Government  to  Full  Value  per 
Square  Mile,  New  York  State,  1932. 

Commenting  on  the  above  figure,  the  New  York  State 
Planning  Board  says: 

The  poorer  the  town,  the  greater  the  current  cost  of  town 
government  per  $1,000  of  full  value.  Current  costs  include  all 
items  of  expenditure  except  debt  service  and  permanent  im- 
provements. In  the  53  towns  with  a  full  value  per  square  mile  of 
less  than  $10,000  the  cost  was  $14.91,  whereas  it  was  only  $4.56 
per  $1,000  for  towns  with  a  value  of  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.18 

With  reference  to  the  above  situation  in  New  York  State, 
Metz  says: 

17  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  State  Planning  for  New  York,  Albany, 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1935,  p.  44. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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These  heavy  tax  burdens,  exceedingly  high  government  costs, 
and  very  large  state  grants  in  aid  are  very  noticeable  throughout 
most  of  the  Adirondack  area.  This  region  has  been  utilized 
for  forestry  and  recreational  purposes.  In  1933  the  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws  recommended  that  in  forty- 
nine  Adirondack  towns  local  government  should  be  abolished 
and  this  whole  region  constituted  an  administrative  district  di- 
rectly under  state  control.  In  most  of  these  towns  the  density 
of  population  outside  of  incorporated  places  is  ten  or  less  persons 
per  square  mile.  It  was  recommended  that  the  collection  of 
taxes,  schools,  highways,  welfare,  health,  and  finance  all  be  di- 
rectly administered  by  the  state.  It  appears  that  this  is  a  sound 
proposal  and  may  well  be  indorsed  by  the  Planning  Board. 
Probably  the  government  of  the  ten  existing  villages  should  not 
be  affected  by  this  change.  There  may  also  exist  other  fairly 
extensive  areas  in  the  Catskills  and  the  Alleghany  Plateau  where 
a  state  administrative  district  might  be  the  proper  solution,  but 
this  demands  further  study.  Of  course,  to  carry  this  recommenda- 
tion into  operation  necessitates  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.19 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  during  normal  busi- 
ness periods  tax  delinquency  rates  are  much  greater  in  the 
poorer  and  unoccupied  areas  than  they  are  in  the  more 
fertile  and  occupied  areas.20 

In  a  study  of  one  of  the  more  marginal  counties  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1932,  Pollard21  has  shown  that  the  county  re- 
ceived from  the  state  some  $27,000  for  roads  and  $33,000 
for  schools.  Against  this,  the  county  produced  $20,000  in 
registration,  privilege,  and  property  taxes  and  an  additional 


19Metz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11-12. 

20  As,  for  example,  Hurd,  T.  N.,  Wiltse,  C.  M.,  and  Miles,  T.,   Tax  De- 
linquency in  New  York,  Report  Submitted  to  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board;  mimeographed  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1935;  or  Herrick, 
John  H.,  "Factors  in  Tax  Delinquency  in  the  Shaker  Heights  School  District," 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,   15:    159-162,  September   16,   1936. 

21  Pollard,  Arthur  L.,  What  a  County  Trade  Balance  Through  Agricultural 
Industrial   Companionship    Will  Mean,   Knoxville,   Tennessee,   The   Author, 
1933    (mimeographed). 
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$18,000  in  gasoline  and  tobacco  taxes.  In  other  words, 
the  county  received  some  $22,000  more  from  the  state  than 
it  produced  from  its  own  revenue. 

Pollard  shows  furthermore  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  in  the  county  $24,000  for  postmasters,  rural  carriers, 
and  general  expense,  and  about  $31,000  for  veterans'  pen- 
sions. From  post-office  receipts  and  from  income  tax  re- 
turns, the  Federal  Government  received  in  return  $4,000. 
In  other  words,  the  county  received  about  $50,000  more 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  1932  than  it  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Pollard's  study  indicates  clearly  how  the  submarginal  area 
becomes,  to  a  marked  degree,  dependent  upon  the  state  and 
Federal  Government  for  its  economic,  educational,  and  so- 
cial well-being.  If  such  areas  had  to  be  self-supporting,  they 
would  produce  more  pathetic  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions than  they  now  present.  Economically,  rural  plan- 
ning has  as  one  of  its  major  objectives  the  increase  of  eco- 
nomic returns  in  such  counties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
economical  and  wise  guidance  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
other. 

In  a  study  made  for  the  Finance,  Ways,  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  in  1931,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  White,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  sought  to 
determine  the  amounts  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the 
various  counties  and  the  amounts  returned  to  the  counties 
by  the  state  in  the  form  of  subsidies  and  grants. 

Because  of  the  form  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  it 
was  not  possible  to  include  all  taxes  collected  by  the  State. 
The  most  notable  omissions  were  the  gasoline  tax,  the  cor- 
porate excise,  and  gross  premium  taxes  on  insurance  compa- 
nies. Because  of  the  omission  of  gasoline  taxes  from  the 
statements  of  payments  to  the  State,  the  amount  of  gasoline 
taxes  returned  to  counties  for  highway  purposes  and  for 
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county  debt  purposes  was  also  omitted  from  the  statements 
of  payments  to  the  counties. 

The  results  show  that  in  1930,  twenty-six  counties  out  of 
ninety-five  paid  more  into  the  State  Treasury  than  they 
received  from  the  State,  while  sixty-nine  received  more  from 
the  State  than  they  paid  in.  Those  counties  that  paid  in 
more  than  was  paid  back  from  the  State  were,  of  course,  the 
more  wealthy  and  more  urban  counties.  Shelby  County,  for 
example,  paid  in  $1,325,605.67  more  than  it  received;  David- 
son, $1,091,772.57;  Hamilton,  $514,363.52;  and  Knox, 
$494,879.82. 

Pickett  County  received  $77,543.31  more  than  it  paid  in; 
McNairy,  $59,809.21;  and  McMinn,  $53,555.55.  A  number 
of  the  smaller  counties  received  three  and  four  times  as 
much  as  they  paid  in. 

This  study  was  made  when  the  State  imposed  a  general 
property  tax  of  twenty  cents  per  $100  valuation  which  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  the  payments  from  the  poorer  or 
smaller  counties.  At  present  (1936)  the  state  rate  is  only 
eight  cents  per  $100.  A  similar  study  at  the  present  time 
would  doubtless  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  counties 
that  receive  more  from  the  State  Treasury  than  they  pay  in. 

Studies  made  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  show  that 
poor  soil  areas  surpass  rich  soil  areas  in  tax  rates,  one-room 
county  schools,  and  inexperienced  teachers.22  Other  studies 
denote  that  such  areas  show  a  high  percentage  of  poor 
roads,  a  large  number  of  deserted  farms,  substandard  rural 
dwellings,  and  worn-out  outbuildings,  as  well  as  poor 
churches,  unprogressive  church  programs,  and  meagre  tele- 
phone and  electrification  facilities.23  Additional  research 


22  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  Soil— The  Nation's  Basic  Heritage,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1936,  pp.  48-52. 

23  For  example,  Lane,  Charles  N.,  Submarginal  Farm  Lands  in  New  York 
State,  Albany,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  1935,  p.  20. 
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needs  to  be  done  to  determine  the  physical  status  of  persons 
who  live  in  marginal  areas.  Whether  or  not  poor  soil  pro- 
duces a  poor  quality  of  people  as  compared  with  the  im- 
proved areas,  is  a  worth-while  topic  for  research. 

The  increasing  burden  of  tax.  That  there  has  been  a 
constantly  growing  burden  of  tax  upon  the  farm  lands  of 
rural  America  is  a  fact  which  really  needs  no  statistical 
support. 

In  1913,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  farm  real  estate 
taxes  amounted  to  $0.55  per  $100  of  value;  by  1932  they 
had  increased  to  $1.50.24  The  increase  in  farm  real  estate 
taxes  from  1913  to  1932  is  indicated  in  Table  III. 

When  the  increase  in  farm  real  estate  taxes  is  expressed 
as  an  index  per  acre,  the  increase  in  tax  burden  is  notice- 
able in  all  geographical  divisions.  If,  for  instance,  we  use 
100  as  the  index  of  taxes  on  farm  land  and  buildings  in 
1913,  by  1924  the  index  had  increased  to  234,  while  in  1930 
it  was  249. 

The  tax  situation  is  again  reflected  in  the  constant  in- 
crease in  governmental  expenditures  for  all  types  of  units 
of  government,  from  local  to  federal.  The  trend  from  1890 
to  1929,  the  year  before  the  recent  depression,  is  indicated  in 
Table  V. 

Along  with  the  rise  in  cost  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments,  there  occurred  a  constant  increase  in  the  state 
and  local  bonded  debt,  from  $65.11  in  1922  to  $91.84  in 
1926;  to  $99.14  in  1927;  to  $105.17  in  1928;  and  to  $110.69 


24  During  the  depression  years,  1933  and  1934,  the  index  was  reduced  to 
$1.21  and  $1.11  as  a  result  of  decreased  governmental  services,  budget 
curtailments,  and  substitute  taxes.  See  The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation, 
1934-35,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular  No.  382,  December,  1935. 
For  an  earlier  picture  of  the  tax  situation,  consult  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circulars  No.  15,  1927;  No.  150,  1930;  No.  209,  1931;  and  No. 
354,  1935. 
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in  1929.26     Expressed  as  an  index  of  100  in  1922,  the  per 
capita  debt  increased  to  170  in  1929. 

The  significance  of  the  growing  tax  rate  and  the  rise  in 
cost  of  government  to  the  rural  farm  owner  grows  when  we 
examine  the  sources  of  local  and  state  tax  revenue.  Again, 

TABLE  IV 

INDEX  OF  TAXES  ON   FARM   LAND   AND   BUILDINGS   PER   ACRE   BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  27 

(1913=100) 


Year 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

New  England 

242 

244 

255 

263 

269 

273 

280 

Middle  Atlantic  
East  North  Central  .  .  . 
West  North  Central... 
South  Atlantic  
East  South  Central  .  .  . 
West  South  Central.  .  . 
Mountain  
Pacific 

185 
216 
241 
220 
232 
189 
350 
361 

191 
215 
238 
228 
236 
189 
361 
364 

191 
217 
240 
244 
240 
186 
358 
371 

193 

222 
243 
246 
240 
195 
368 
382 

194 
221 
248 
251 
246 
202 
372 
397 

195 
224 
251 
256 
251 
208 
383 
395 

196 
222 
255 
249 
248 
213 
382 
400 

United  States 

234 

235 

238 

242 

246 

250 

249 

let  us  go  back  to  the  "boom  years"  of  1928  and  1929  for  our 
data.    The  situation  is  shown  in  Table  VII. 

In  states  which  have  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  most 
farmers  fall  within  the  exemption  class;  therefore,  such 
taxes  do  not  constitute  for  them  a  serious  burden.  The 
sales  tax,  current  in  many  states,  is  likely  to  find  the  farmer 
much  less  a  victim  than  is  the  urban  dweller.  From  gasoline 
taxes  good  roads  have  been  constructed  and  maintained  for 
him;  therefore,  he  has  little  room  to  complain  on  this  score. 


26  Based  on  Industrial  Conference  Board  Reports,  1932. 

27  Gee,  Wilson,  The  Social  Economics  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1932,  p.  80.    By  permission. 
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Wherein,  then,  lies  room  for  complaint?  Namely,  in  the 
high  cost  of  property  taxes  (a  burden  which  is  largely  the 
result  of  such  rural  improvements  as  good  roads,  schools, 
county  agricultural  work,  health  and  public  welfare  activi- 
ties) this  is  the  same  method  of  raising  revenue  which  was 
sufficient  years  ago  when  the  functions  of  government  were 
much  less  numerous  and  less  expensive  than  they  are  today. 

TABLE  VI 

RELATIVE  CHANGES  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  NET  BONDED  DEBT,  PER  CAPITA  DEBT, 
AND  RATIO  OF  DEBT  TO  WEALTH  29 

Base,  1922-100 


Item 

1922 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Net  bonded  debt  
Per  capita  debt  

100 
100 

150 
141 

164 
152 

176 
162 

188 
170 

Debt  to  wealth  .   .  . 

100 

136 

155 

159 

168 

Here  again  the  tax  burden  would  not  be  so  oppressive  were 
farm  incomes  what  they  should  be. 

What,    then,    are    the    implications   for   rural    planning? 
We  shall  list  the  following: 

1.  Rural  economic  planning  must  concern  itself  with  the 
preparation  and  innovation  of  tax  systems  which  are  fair 
and  which  recognize  the  general  principle  of  "tax  according 
to  the  ability  to  pay." 

2.  Rural  economic  and  governmental  planning  must  con- 
cern itself  with  governmental  and  institutional  planning  so 
as  to  assure  the  rural  dweller  that  he  receive  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  good  government  for  each  dollar  expended. 

3.  Rural  planners  must  recognize  that  one  way  to  reduce 
the  tax  burden  of  the  farmer  is  to  increase  his  income. 

4.  As  lands  are  withdrawn  from  taxation,  the  need  for  the 
realignment  of  government  is  likely  to  become  necessary. 


29  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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TABLE  VII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE,  FISCAL  YEARS 

1928  AND  1929  30 


1928 

1929 

Geographic 
Division 

Property 
Taxes 

Other 
Taxes 

Licenses 
and 
Permits 

Property 
Taxes 

Other 
Taxes 

Licenses 
and 
Permits 

United 
States 

$78.08 

$  596 

$1596 

$7629 

$  708 

$16.64 

New  England  .  .  . 
Middle 
Atlantic  

74.80 
77.96 

13.12 
11.37 

12.08 
10.67 

72.10 

75.77 

15.60 
13.19 

12.30 
11.04 

East  North 
Central  

83.78 

2.26 

13.96 

81.41 

3.51 

15.07 

West  North 
Central  

80.11 

2.28 

17.61 

79.70 

2.33 

17.97 

South 
Atlantic  

70.20 

5.29 

24.51 

68.90 

6.24 

24.87 

East  South 
Central     .  .  . 

71.33 

3.01 

2566 

70.08 

3.02 

26.90 

West  South 
Central  
Mountain 

72.75 
8237 

2.07 
1  97 

25.18 
15  66 

71.64 
81  42 

1.97 
1  73 

26.39 
16.85 

Pacific  

78.13 

236 

1951 

76.77 

2.59 

20.64 

5.  Planning  has  within  its  province  the  creation  of  many 
more  worth-while  returns  from  the  tax  dollar  than  have  yet 
been  realized  in  rural  areas.     Many  farmers  have  a  perfect 
claim  against  high  tax  rates  in  terms  of  what  they  receive  in 
return. 

6.  Planning  has  as  one  of  its  functions  the  preservation  of 
an  adequate  tax  base  for  the  future.     The  preservation  of 
the  countryside  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  saving  in 
taxes  which  might  result  from  a  lower  tax  rate.     Planning 
should  also  concern  itself  with  the  development  of  new  re- 
sources which  may  in  the  future  become  potential  tax  bases. 


90  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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7.  Planning  agencies  are  challenged  to  make  as  many  of 
their  projects  as  nearly  self-liquidating  as  possible. 

The  farmer's  standard  of  living.31  Let  us  go  back  a 
bit  to  the  pioneering  work  of  Kirkpatrick  on  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living.  He  made  an  extensive  study 32  of  farm 

TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  CASH  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  NET  CASH  INCOME  OF  WISCONSIN 
FAMILIES,   BY   TYPE   OF   FARMING   AREAS33 


Type  of  Farm- 
ing Area 

No.  of 
Fami- 
lies 

Gross 
Cash 
Receipts 

Gross 
Cash 
Expense 

Net 
Cash 
Family 
Income 

Family 
Living 
(cash) 

Accumu- 
lation or 
Deficit 

Eastern  Dairy  .... 

118 

$3127 

$1783 

$1344 

$1207 

137 

Southern  Cheese 

and  Hog 

143 

3206 

1919 

1287 

1091 

196 

Southwestern 

Dairy,  Hog, 

and  Tobacco  .  .  . 

150 

2840 

1739 

1101 

1139 

-38 

Central  Dairy 

and  Potato  

159 

2260 

1069 

1191 

830 

361 

Western-Dairy  .... 

119 

2503 

1450 

1053 

996 

57 

Northern  Settler 

or  Cutover: 

(a)  Langlade 

locality.  .  .  . 

105 

2170 

1097 

1073 

801 

272 

(b)  Sawyer 

locality.  .  .  . 

106 

1163 

614 

549 

528 

21 

31  For  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  this   topic  than  is  presented  here 
see   Kirkpatrick,   E.   L.,    The   Farmer's  Standard   of  Living,   New   York,   D. 
Appleton-Century   Co.,    1928,   and   Gee,   Wilson,    The   Social   Economics   of 
Agriculture,   New   York,   The    Macmillan    Co.,    1932,   pp.    325-343.     For    a 
bibliography  containing  more   than    1,400   titles,  see  Williams,   Faith,  and 
Zimmerman,  Carle  C.,  Studies  of  Family  Living  in   the   United  States  and 
Other  Countries:  an  Analysis  of  Material  and  Method,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  223,  December,  1935. 

32  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.,  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bulletin,  No.   1466,  1926. 

33  Adapted  from  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.,  et  aL,  Farm  Family  Living  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Supplementary  Tables  for  Research  Bulletin  No.  114,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  April,  1933,  p.  1. 
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living  standards  of  2,886  white  farm  families  in  eleven  states. 
These  families  used  on  the  average,  during  a  year,  goods 
and  services  amounting  to  $1,598,  distributed  as  follows: 
food,  $659;  clothing,  $235;  use  of  house,  $200;  operation  of 
household,  $213;  household  furnishings,  $40;  health,  $61; 
life  and  health  insurance,  $41;  advancement,  $105;  personal 
goods  and  services,  $41;  and  for  unclassified  goods,  $3. 

Later,  in  a  study  of  families  classified  according  to  type 
of  farming  area,  in  Wisconsin,  Kirkpatrick  obtained  the 
data  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  IX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  CURRENT  INCOME  BY  FARM   POPULATION  AND  FARM 

FAMILY,  1920  3* 


Geographic  Division 

Per  Capita  Farm 
Population 
(dollars) 

Per  Farmer 
and  Family 

United  States 

298 

1,215 

New  England  

467 

1,454 

Middle  Atlantic 

489 

1,847 

East  North  Central  .  .  . 

367 

1,403 

West  North  Central.  .  . 

284 

977 

South  Atlantic  

201 

1,007 

East  South  Central.  .  . 

156 

721 

West  South  Central..  . 
Mountain 

267 

485 

1,214 
1,774 

Pacific 

857 

2,901 

34  Adapted  from  Leven,  Maurice,  Income  in  the  Various  States,  New  York, 
National   Bureau   of  Economic  Research,   1925,  pp.  262-263. 
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Table  VIII  is  valuable  in  showing  the  differences  in 
incomes  as  between  different  types  of  farming  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  and  particularly  in  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween incomes  of  the  cutover  regions  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  regions.'  The  data  also  furnish  a  valuable 
basis  for  comparison  with  other  sections  of  the  country, 
as  we  shall  see  later. 

A  number  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  incomes 
have  been  made  by  Maurice  Leven.  Some  years  ago,  he 
found  the  significant  regional  differences  in  farm  incomes 
shown  in  Table  IX. 

In  regard  to  regional  differences  in  farm  income,  Good- 
rich and  his  associates  remark:  35 

In  1929,  a  fairly  prosperous  year,  nearly  half  of  the  farms  in 
the  United  States  produced  less  than  $1,000  worth  of  crops:  in 
the  major  cotton  areas  this  group  included  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  farms.  The  three  states,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, show  the  following  average  gross  incomes  per  farm  from 
1929  to  1933: 

1929    $1,456 

1930    1,095 

1931    740 

1932    561 

1933    766 

That  the  farm  incomes  of  the  South  are  in  general  lower 
than  those  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  South,  therefore,  presents  a  fertile  field  for  economic 
planning,  is  a  concession  readily  made.  Leven  successfully 
demonstrates  this  fact  in  Table  X. 

Looking  briefly  at  one  of  the  more  marginal  sections  of 
the  South,  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  region, 
Miss  Williams  shows  that  of  400  families  living  in  Leslie 

3r>  Goodrich,  Carter,  et  al.,  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity,  Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1936,  pp.  130-131. 
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County,  Kentucky,  in  1930  and  1931,  the  per  capita  income 
of  41  per  cent  was  under  $100;  of  46  per  cent,  between  $100 
and  $200;  of  11  per  cent  between  $200  and  $300;  and  of 
2  per  cent,  over  $300.  Of  the  same  group,  the  total  family 
income,  including  food  produced  and  consumed,  of  54  per 
cent  was  less  than  $600;  of  27  per  cent,  between  $600  and 

TABLE  x 
PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOMES,  1929 36 


State 

Entire 
Population 

Non-Farm 
Population 

Farm 
Population 

United  States               .    . 

$750 

$908 

$273 

South  Carolina  

261 

412 

129 

Georgia 

343 

532 

147 

Alabama 

331 

527 

141 

Mississippi         

287 

530 

173 

Arkansas     

311 

503 

185 

Louisiana  

438 

603 

186 

$900;  of  11  per  cent,  between  $900  and  $1,200;  and  of  8 
per  cent,  over  $1,200.37 

Regarding  this  region,  A.  E.  Morgan  says: 

In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  there  are  six  and  a  half 
million  white  people,  most  of  whom  have  never  known  prosper- 
ity in  any  form.  There  are  many  thousands  of  families  that 
have  never  seen  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  cash 
income.38 

The  preceding  data  is  sufficient  to  present  a  pertinent  eco- 
nomic argument  for  rural  planning.  Through  conservation 

36  Adapted  from  Leven,  Maurice,  et  aL,  America's  Capacity  to  Consume, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Brookings  Institution,  1934,  p.  173. 

37  Williams,    Faith    M.,    Economic    and    Social    Problems   and    Conditions 
of -the  Southern  Appalachians,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  205,  January,  1935,  p.  146. 

38  Morgan,  A.  E.,  Log  of  the   TV  A,  New  York,  Survey  Associates,   1936, 
p.  21. 
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and  effective  use  of  resources;  through  improved  agricul- 
tural techniques,  improved  markets,  adequate  and  reason- 
able utilities;  through  the  revival  of  old  industries  and  the 
innovation  of  new  ones;  through  education  and  genuine 
interest  in  all  phases  of  the  standard  of  living,  planning 
should  make  meritorious  contributions  to  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living  in  highly  productive,  marginal,  and  sub- 
marginal  areas. 

Rural  homes  and  rural  home  conveniences.  Attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing  has  lagged 
sadly  behind  the  attention  housing  has  received  in  urban 
communities.  Two  reasons  are  apparent  for  this  neglect. 
One  is  the  fact  that  rural  homes  are  so  decentralized  that, 
even  though  they  are  substandard,  they  do  not  present  the 
appearance  of  the  urban  slum,  although  the  urban  slum 
would  be  superior  to  many  rural  slums  could  the  rural 
houses  be  collected  into  a  centralized  unit.  Another  reason 
for  neglect  of  rural  housing  is  that  there  has  been  little 
effective  collective  action  to  improve  rural  housing,  as  a 
whole,  until  rather  recently.  This  statement  does  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  its  various  agencies,  has  done  valuable 
work  in  improving  individual  homes,  both  as  to  structure 
and  conveniences. 

Rural  housing  conditions  are  perhaps  best  depicted 
through  the  farm  housing  survey  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  Civil  Works  project  in 
1934.  This  survey  roughly  represents  10  per  cent  of  all 
rural  homes,  or  622,4 13.39  The  schedules  used  in  the  sur- 
vey contained  some  300  items,  while  the  number  of  counties 
surveyed  was  352. 

The  farm  housing  survey  indicates  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  rural  homes  studied  are  in  need  of  repairs. 

39  In  1930  there  were  6,288,648  farms  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  15  per  cent  need  foundations,  while,  estimated  con- 
servatively, another  15  per  cent  need  roofs.  Ten  to  15  per 
cent  need  floors,  while  an  additional  10  per  cent  need  general 
repairs.  It  is  estimated  in  the  survey  that  the  necessary  re- 
pair work  on  rural  homes  would  cost  $3,500,000,000,  or 
$575  per  house.  The  survey  indicates  that  farmers  would 
be  willing  to  borrow  $546,209,000  for  repairs  if  available 
at  reasonable  interest  rates.40 

Miss  Louise  Stanley  has  summarized  other  important  facts 
disclosed  by  the  survey  in  the  following  table:  41 

Total  number  of  houses  studied 622,413 

Under   10  years  old 15.6% 

Over  50  years  old 18.6% 

Preponderant  type,  frame 93.0% 

One-story     57.0% 

Average   number   of   rooms 5.8 

Average  number  of  occupants  per  room .8 

Water  supply  in  house: 

Hand  pump 13.2% 

Running   water 17.0% 

Bathtub 11.5% 

Kitchen  sink  with  drain 27.2% 

Electricity: 

Home  plant 3.9% 

Power   line 14. 1  % 

Central  heat: 

Pipeless    2.5% 

Piped      5.6% 

Refrigeration: 

Ice     25.0% 

Mechanical      2.5% 

Stoves   (other  than  wood  or  coal) 28.7% 

Power  washing  machine 20.6% 


40  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tentative  mimeographed  releases  of 
the  Survey. 

41  Stanley,    Louise,    American    Planning   and    Civic    Annual,    Washington, 
D.  C.,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  1935,  p.  103. 
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Although  the  data  vary  slightly,  another  source  indicates 
that  in  1930:  42 

85  per  cent  of  homes  were  without  electricity;43 

95  per  cent  of  homes  were  without  water  piped  into  the 

homes; 

80  per  cent  were  without  radios; 
65  per  cent  were  without  telephones; 
40  per  cent  were  without  automobiles. 

Still  another  source44  of  information  presents  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  inadequacies  in  rural  farm  conveniences: 

73  per  cent  must  carry  water  from  wells  or  other  sources  of 
supply; 

77  per  cent  must  tolerate  unsanitary,  inconvenient,  out- 
door toilets; 

93  per  cent  have  neither  bathtub  nor  shower; 

76  per  cent  must  depend  upon  kerosene  or  gasoline  lamps; 
apparently  10  per  cent  use  candles  or  are  entirely  with- 
out light; 

33  per  cent  heat  their  homes  entirely  with  fireplaces,  and 
54  per  cent  with  stoves; 

48  per  cent  are  compelled  to  do  their  laundry  work  out- 
doors. 

Housing  adequacy,  of  course,  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  nation.  The  national  average  value 
of  farm  dwellings  in  1930  was  $1,126.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  value  of  farm  dwellings  in  Mississippi  was  $377; 
in  Texas,  $708;  and  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana, 
under  $500.  Virginia,  which  has  many  fine  rural  homes, 
many  of  them  very  old,  had  an  average  value  of  $1,226  per 

42  What  Every   Farm   Leader  Should  Know   about   Rural  Electrification, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Rural   Electrification  Administration,  1935. 

43  In  connection  with  this  item,  consult  the  chapter  on  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion. 

44  Light  and  Power  for  the  Farm,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  1935,  p.  1.     See  also  the  chapter  on  rural  electrification  in 
this  volume. 
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farm  dwelling.  In  the  cotton  belt,  the  average  value  per 
house  was  $975  for  owners  and  $352  for  renters,45  a  figure 
which  reveals  something  of  the  relation  of  tenancy  to  the 
rural  housing  problem. 

Certain  mountain  sections  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
highlands  represent  housing  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  tenant  sections  of  the  cotton  belt.  Williams,  in  a  study 
of  "Variations  in  Farm  Family  Living,"  shows  this  clearly  in 
the  following  quotation:  46 

In  8  communities  near  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  about  1,500  persons,  the  percentage  of  farm  homes 
painted  ranged  from  10  to  75  per  cent;  in  8  communities  studied 
in  the  same  year  near  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000  persons,  the  percentage  of  farm  houses  painted 
ranged  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 

In  208  houses  studied  in  Laurel  County,  Kentucky,  in  1928 
the  number  of  rooms  used  averaged  4.5  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons per  room  1.18  as  compared  with  the  minimum  standard  of 
1  person  per  room  usually  accepted  by  housing  experts.  The 
average  size  of  340  houses  studied  in  Madison  County,  N.  C.,  in 
1923  was  4.03  rooms  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
room  1.24.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  Madison  County  houses  had 
walls  covered  with  newspapers,  47  per  cent  ceiled  walls,  and  10 
per  cent  plastered  walls.  Nineteen  per  cent  had  broken  window 
panes  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

In  208  houses  studied  in  Knott  County,  Kentucky,  the  number 
of  persons  per  room  averaged  1.53,  the  average  size  of  the  houses 
being  4.03  rooms.  Two  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  reported  as 
having  plastered  walls,  17  per  cent  walls  of  tongue-and-groove 
ceiling  boards,  6  per  cent  walls  of  planed  boards,  66  per  cent 
walls  of  rough  boards,  and  9  per  cent  rooms  with  walls  of  different 

45  In  this  connection,  see  the  picturesque  bulletin,  How  the  Other  Half 
Is  Housed,  by  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1936   (a  Southern  policy  paper). 

46  Economic    and     Social    Problems    and     Conditions     of     the     Southern 
Appalachians,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous   Publication 
No.  205,  January,  1935,  pp.  137-138. 
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construction.  In  59  per  cent  of  these  houses  some  of  the  rooms 
were  papered  with  newspapers  and  similar  materials;  in  9  per 
cent  some  were  covered  with  torn  and  dirty  wallpaper.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  homemakers  interviewed  in  Knott  County 
reported  that  the  roof  of  the  house  leaked. 

The  housing  of  migratory  agricultural  laborers  is  becom- 
ing an  important  problem  in  some  sections,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  of 
migratory  families  ranges  between  50,000  and  200,000  an- 
nually.47 

Many  of  the  migratory  workers  have  been  accustomed  to 
settle  in  squatter's  camps,  which  constitute  a  grave  menace 
to  physical  health,  social  hygiene,  and  good  labor  relations. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  is  pointing  the  way  to 
a  more  adequate  plan  of  housing  these  workers  by  con- 
structing a  chain  of  twenty  or  more  work  camps  in  the 
San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sacramento  Valleys  in  Cali- 
fornia. While  these  camps  will  accommodate  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  workers,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  as 
models  and  that  additional  construction  may  be  forth- 
coming from  private  sources  and  local  governments.  The 
California  State  Department  of  Education  has  long  given 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  migratory 
workers. 

Ways  to  more  adequate  rural  housing.  Rather  than 
go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  problem  of  accomplishing 
a  more  adequate  rural  housing  program,  we  shall  briefly 
list  some  of  the  more  important  avenues  to  better  rural 
housing,  most  of  which  constitute  pertinent  economic  rea- 
sons for  rural  planning. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  of  inadequate  rural 
housing  is  tied  up  with  the  inherent  deficiencies  of  marginal 

47  Taylor,  Paul  S.,  Synopsis  of  Survey  of  Migratory  Labor  Problems  in 
California,  Berkeley,  California,  Resettlement  Administration,  no  date  (mim- 
eographed). 
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and  submarginal  areas  and,  in  the  South  particularly,  with 
the  system  of  land  ownership.  To  overcome  the  problems 
of  the  submarginal  area,  to  reduce  tenancy,  and  to  eliminate 
the  present  system  of  land  tenure  should  result  in  more  ade- 
quate rural  housing.  The  Resettlement  Administration  has, 
in  part,  been  attacking  the  problem  along  these  lines. 

2.  The  activities  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Land  Bank, 
through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system,  the  Home 
Owners   Loan   Corporation,   and   the   Federal   Savings   and 
Loan  System,  have  saved  more  than  a  million  home  owners 
from  foreclosures   in  cities,   small   towns,   and  rural   areas. 
Such  agencies  should,  without  a  doubt,  be  continued  as  part 
of  a  national  housing  policy. 

3.  Some  permanent  scheme   of  rural   rehabilitation,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  an  adequate  and  permanent  rural  hous- 
ing program. 

4.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why  a  state  should  main- 
tain a  state  housing  authority  like  that  maintained  by  New 
York  State.    Such  housing  agencies  should  have  a  division  of 
rural  housing  and  should  work  closely  with  state  and  county 
planning  boards. 

5.  The  states  might  well  look  forward  to  developing  min- 
imum state  housing  standards  for  rural  homes  which  would 
apply  to  new  construction. 

6.  Better  home  demonstrations,  as  educational   features, 
with  their  better  homes  demonstration  weeks,  should  be 
part  of  the  program  of  every  state  agricultural  extension 
service. 

7.  Housing  projects,  like  those  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration  and   the   Tennessee   Valley   Authority    (espe- 
cially the  town  of  Norris),  have  been  of  tremendous  value 
in  demonstrating  adequate  housing  facilities  and  modern 
home   equipment.      The   improvement  of  homes  adjacent 
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to  such  projects  indicates  that  they  have  been  of  great  edu- 
cational value. 

8.  There  is  great  need  for  more  research  in  low-cost  rural 
housing.     Ways  and  means  whereby  cheap  but  substantial 
materials  may  be  used  in  building  should  be  worked  out  by 
state    colleges    and    agencies    interested    in    housing.      To 
cite  an  example  of  such  contribution,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority    has    successfully    demonstrated    at    Norris    that 
cinder  blocks  are  quite  adequate  for  the  construction  of 
low-cost  houses.     There  is  also  need  for  plans  whereby  a 
farmer  may  construct  his  own  house  with  unskilled  labor  and 
without  a  contractor.     Plans  for  prefabricated  farmhouses 
might  well  receive  a  greater  research  emphasis. 

9.  Additional  housing  proving  grounds  or  research  foun- 
dations, such  as  the  one  maintained  at  Purdue  University, 
should  -point   the   way   to   improved   materials   for   use   in 
building  construction,  both  rural  and  urban. 

10.  Before  rural  home  conveniences  are  likely  to  become 
adequate,  the  nation  must  have  cheap  and  accessible  rural 
electricity  and  also  low-cost  electrical  appliances.     Improved 
construction  of  rural  homes  must,  however,  go  along  with 
the  improvement  of  home  appliances.     For  instance,  before 
the  electrical  heating  of  houses  will  become  economical  and 
adequate,  rural  houses  must  be  well  constructed. 

Conclusion.  Returning,  now,  to  our  original  precept, 
that  planning  must  in  the  end  prove  its  value  as  an  eco- 
nomic venture,  we  have  tried  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  econ- 
omies of  planning,  as  well  as  to  point  out  some  of  the  needs 
for  economic  planning.  Each  of  these  points  will  be  greatly 
magnified  in  the  chapters  of  this  volume  which  lie  ahead. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  human, 
rather  than  economic,  resources  in  rural  planning. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HUMAN   RESOURCES  AND   RURAL 
PLANNING 

The  human  element  in  planning.  Not  long  ago,  the 
writer  was  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  a 
rural  community  in  the  South.  This  man  was  without  a 
doubt  the  most  progressive  farmer  in  the  county  and  one 
of  the  county's  best  citizens.  He  and  his  family  had  demon- 
strated that  through  frugality  and  hard  work  the  land  could 
be  made  to  produce  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  a  surplus, 
plus  a  college  education  for  each  of  three  children. 

A  new  road  had  been  surveyed  through  the  community. 
The  farmer  was  questioning  the  desirability  of  the  route  of 
the  survey.  He  paid  to  the  state  and  county  $500  a  year  in 
taxes.  About  all  the  county  paid  in  return  was  "protection 
under  the  law"  and  the  upkeep  of  a  dirt  road  through  his 
farm.  When  his  children  were  young,  he  had  helped  extend 
the  school  term  through  the  support  of  what  was  then 
called  a  "subscription  school."  Now  the  state  and  federal 
governments  were  to  build  a  highway.  He  had  offered  his 
land  free  for  the  right-of-way,  had  planned  to  remove  his 
fences,  and  would  construct  new  fences  along  the  new  grade, 
all  without  cost  to  the  state  or  county.  "Anything  reason- 
able to  get  a  road,"  he  said. 

The  farmer  could  not  understand  why  the  engineer  had 
set  up  his  transit  where  the  road  entered  the  community, 
pointed  it  to  where  he  wanted  the  road  to  leave  the  com- 
munity, and  staked  off  the  right-of-way  along  a  straight  line. 
The  survey  would  divide  the  farmer's  land  into  halves.  At 
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no  place  had  the  road  followed  the  grade  of  the  old  road, 
which  was  not  a  bad  grade.  The  farmer's  home  would  be 
a  half-mile  from  the  right-of-way.  The  community  church 
would  have  to  be  moved.  Slight  curves,  easily  traversed 
at  high  rates  of  speed  would  have  placed  the  road  close  to 
twice  as  many  homes  in  the  community,  but  the  engineer 
would  not  listen.  "He  knew  roads" — he  was  a  representative 
of  the  highway  department.  It  is  peculiar  how  some  gov- 
ernmental employees  grow  to  assume  an  air  of  intelligence 
which  approaches  omnipotence  and  a  self-conceit  which  ap- 
proaches the  ridiculous.  "Why  should  I  listen  to  the  pet 
grievances  of  these  people?"  the  engineer  said. 

We  have  enough  information  available  in  the  field  of 
rural  leadership  and  community  organization  to  support 
concretely  the  statement  that  humility  is  a  valuable  asset  for 
those  who  work  with  rural  peoples.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  superimpose  and  dictate 
when  dealing  with  powerful  vested  interests,  but  there  are 
tactful  and  humble  techniques  of  superimposition. 

In  the  above  example,  we  are  not  concerned  so  much  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  engineer's  survey  as  we  are  with  his 
attitude.  The  illustration,  however,  exemplifies  a  type  of 
inflexible  planning  which  has  been  all  too  common  in 
America.  True,  this  engineer  knew  roads;  but  he  neither 
knew  people,  nor  was  sensitive  to  their  needs.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  designing  roads  to  accommodate  through 
traffic — in  answer  to  the  demands  of  cities  with  their  com- 
mercialism and  the  American  demand  for  speed — but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  human  ele- 
ment for  which  he  was  planning.  In  fact,  he  was  antago- 
nistic toward  it. 

There  is  great  danger  that  planning  agencies  may  become 
so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  organization  and  so  bound  up 
in  their  own  red  tape,  which  is  partially  a  result  of  state 
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and  national  legislation,  that  they  may  lose  sight  of  the 
big  objective  for  which  they  exist.  There  is  danger  that 
the  personnel  of  such  agencies  may  become  so  map-  and 
chart-conscious,  or  become  so  submerged  in  statistical  ma- 
nipulations that  they  may  lose  sight  of  the  human  element 
which  gives  life  and  sense  to  statistical  procedures  and 
graphic  presentations.  One  must  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  knowledge  and  professional  skill  must  accompany  a 
recognition  of  the  human  element  in  planning  if  planning 
is  to  be  successful. 

Houses  in  "planned  villages"  are  sometimes  constructed 
so  small  that  they  do  not  accommodate  standard  furniture, 
nor  are  they  large  enough  for  a  family  of  five,  without  over- 
crowding. Certain  "slum"  clearance  projects  have,  upon 
completion,  become  "middle  class  apartment  houses,"  while 
the  poor  continue  to  live  in  substandard  dwellings,  less  ap- 
propriately called  "homes."  School  buildings  are  often 
located  away  from  the  centers  of  the  population  they  are  to 
serve,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  pressure  of  some 
shyster  politician  or  "influential"  citizen.  New  one-teacher 
schools  are  constructed,  because  short-sighted  school  boards 
believe  they  are  economical  to  build,  without  considering 
at  all  whether  such  schools  are  educationally  economical  or 
effective  as  community  institutions.  Elaborate  urban 
schools  and  rural  consolidations  are  planned  and  built,  but, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  "economy"  groups,  wooden  floors 
and  other  nonfireproof  structures  are  built  into  what  might 
otherwise  be  fireproof  buildings.  Libraries  are  often  super- 
vised by  head  librarians  who  should  more  appropriately  be 
called  "custodians  of  the  printed  page,"  as  the  last  thing  they 
desire,  as  indicated  by  their  attitude,  is  for  a  book  to  be 
used.  It  would  seem  that  these  persons  would  be  happier 
were  their  book  stacks  enclosed  in  plate  glass  so  that  students 
and  others  might  file  between  stacks  and  observe  the  bind- 
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ings  of  "forbidden  treasures."  The  directorate  of  public 
welfare  or  the  superintendency  of  the  hospital  is  often  filled 
by  someone  who  is  untrained,  as  a  payment  of  political  debt. 
The  good  public  must  be  made  vividly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  mistakes,  even  more  costly,  can  be  made  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  human  resources  and  institutions  as  well  as  in  the 
receiving  and  disbursement  of  tax  funds. 

Constitutions  of  1800  vintage  are  still  maintained  by  the 
states,  although  they  are  clearly  retardations  to  social  prog- 
ress. When  attempts  are  made  to  change  them,  pressure 
groups,  which  are  thriving  well  under  the  old  order,  entice 
the  public  into  believing  that  tampering  with  a  constitution 
is  concomitant  with  playing  with  dynamite,  red  flags,  and 
false  whiskers,  with  a  bit  of  whiskey  thrown  in  to  make 
the  scene  more  awe-provoking. 

Educational  programs  are  elaborately  prepared  on  paper, 
but  all  too  often  never  reach  the  population  in  need  of 
training.  Elaborate  speeches  are  made  on  the  services  of 
universities  and  colleges  to  the  "populace"  at  commence- 
ment time,  and  particularly  when  the  legislature  convenes, 
but  throughout  the  year  many  university  professors  and 
some  few  administrative  officers  frankly  take  the  viewpoint 
of  the  "public  be  damned."  It  is  difficult  for  the  man  who 
works  his  two  or  three  acres  of  poor  land,  who  sits  on  his 
porch  and  sees  the  county  agent  and  other  state,  county,  and 
federal  officials  speed  by,  who  sees  his  crops  destroyed  by 
disease  and  insects,  who  sees  his  children  die  from  drinking 
polluted  water,  and  who  sees  those  who  survive  attend  a 
run-down,  ramshackle  school,  to  understand  just  what  the 
state  university,  the  colleges,  and  the  other  "services  of  the 
state"  and  Federal  Government  mean  to  him.  This  state- 
ment is  not  intended  as  a  criticism,  but  rather  as  a  challenge 
to  inject  the  human  element  into  institutional  planning. 

The  morale  and  productiveness  of  employees,  both  skilled 
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and  unskilled,  is  often  destroyed  when  a  kind  word  from 
their  employer  or  a  twenty-five  cents  per  day  increase  in 
wages  might  improve  it  without  reducing  profits  to  any 
considerable  degree.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  maintaining 
an  atmosphere  in  which  people  may  feel  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful and  that  their  efforts  are  worthwhile. 

The  above  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  neg- 
lect of  the  human  element  in  planning.  Basically,  the  only 
sane  defense  for  planning  is  the  promotion  of  the  common- 
weal. Rural  planning  is  about  people  and  for  people,  even 
those  phases  of  it  which  appear  at  first  glance  to  be 
far  removed  from  people. 

Statistical  inventory  of  rural  human  resources.  Out  of 
a  total  population  of  122,775,046  in  the  United  States  in 
1930,  53,820,223  individuals  were  rural  dwellers,  living  in 
communities  of  less  than  2,500  population. 

TABLE  XII 
PERCENTAGE  RURAL  AND  URBAN  POPULATION  BY  DIVISIONS,  1900-1930  2 


Division 

Rural 

Urban 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

United  States 

60.0 

27.5 
34.8 
54.8 
71.5 
78.6 
85.0 
83.8 
67.7 
53.6 

54.2 

23.7 
29.0 
47.3 
66.7 
74.6 
81.3 
77.7 
64.0 
43.2 

48.6 

20.8 
25.1 
39.2 
62.3 
69.0 
77.6 
71.0 
63.6 
37.6 

43.8 

22.7 
22.3 
33.6 
58.2 
63.9 
71.9 
63.6 
60.6 
32.5 

40.0 

72.5 
65.2 
45.2 
28.5 
21.4 
15.0 
16.2 
32.3 
46.4 

45.8 

76.3 
71.0 
52.7 
33.3 
25.4 
18.7 
22.3 
36.0 
56.8 

51.4 

79.2 
74.9 
60.8 
37.7 
31.0 
22.4 
29.0 
36.4 
62.4 

56.2 

77.3 
77.7 
66.4 
41.8 
36.1 
28.1 
36.4 
39.4 
67.5 

New  England  

Middle  Atlantic  
East  North  Central  
West  North  Central  
South  Atlantic  
East  South  Central  
West  South  Central 

Mountain  

Pacific 

2  Population  Bulletin,  Second  Series,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1930,  p.  29,  and  Volume  I,  p.  47  of  Fourteenth  Census  of  The  United 
States,  1920. 
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The  decade  1920  to  1930  added  2,414,206  individuals  to 
the  rural  population  and  4,650,220  to  the  urban  population. 
The  distribution  of  rural  and  urban  populations  by  regions 
in  1920  and  1930  is  indicated  in  Table  XI. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  show  the  striking  decrease  in  rural 
population  and  the  subsequent  urban  increase  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
From  a  population  which  was  71.4  per  cent  rural  in  1880, 
we  have  changed  to  a  population  which  was  43.8  rural  in 
1930.  Table  XII  shows  the  per  cent  of  rural  and  urban 
changes  in  population  by  geographical  divisions  from  1900 
to  1930. 

While  the  rural  population  of  some  states,  as,  for  example, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  has  been  comparatively 
small  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  change  in  population  dis- 
tribution from  rural  to  urban  has  been  rapid  in  most  states, 


Fig.  11. — Map  Showing  Per  Cent  of  Rural  Population  by  States  in 
1930.  Source:  Computed  from  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  1930,  p.  15. 


TABLE  XIII 
PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  AS  RURAL  BY  STATES:   1880-1 930  3 


States 

Per  Cent  of  Population  which  is  Rural 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States 

43.8 

59.7 
41.3 
67.0 
9.8 
7.6 
29.6 

16.4 
17.4 
32.2 

32.2 
44.5 
26.1 
31.8 
47.1 

51.0 
60.4 
48.8 
83.4 
81.1 
64.7 
61.2 

48.3 
40.2 
67.6 
71.6 
74.5 
78.7 
69.2 
48.3 

48.6 

61.0 
36.9 
68.8 

5.2 
2.5 
32.2 

17.3 
21.6 
35.7 

36.2 
49.4 
32.1 
38.9 
52.7 

55.9 
63.6 
53.4 
86.4 
84.0 
68.7 
65.1 

45.8 
40.0 
70.8 
74.8 
80.8 
82.5 
74.9 
63.3 

54.2 

64.7 
40.8 
72.2 
7.2 
3.3 
34.4 

21.2 
24.8 
39.6 

44.1 
57.6 

38.3 
52.8 
57.0 

59.0 
69.4 
57.5 
89.0 
86.9 
73.9 
70.8 

52.0 
49.2 
76.9 
81.3 
85.6 
85.2 
79.4 
70.9 

60.0 

66.5 
45.0 
77.9 
8.5 
4.9 
40.1 

27.1 
29.4 
45.3 

51.9 
65.7 
45.7 
60.7 
61.8 

65.9 

74.4 
63.7 
92.7 
89.8 
76.3 
77.5 

53.6 
50.2 
81.7 
86.9 
90.1 
87.2 
84.4 
79.7 

64.6 

73.7 
48.9 
84.8 
10.5 
5.5 
47.4 

35.0 
39.3 
51.4 

59.0 
73.1 
55.3 
65.1 
66.8 

66.2 
78.8 
68.0 
94.4 
91.8 
72.6 
80.9 

57.8 
52.4 
82.9 
89.3 
92.8 
89.9 
86.0 
80.2 

71.4 

77.4 
61.1 
91.1 
15.1 
6.5 
58.8 

43.9 
46.3 
58.4 

67.8 
80.5 
69.4 
75.2 
76.1 

81.1 
84.8 
74.8 
92.7 
92.7 
86.6 
89.5 

66.6 
59.8 
87.6 
91.3 
96.1 
92.5 
90.6 
90.0 

New  England: 
Maine 

New  Hampshire  

Vermont 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut     

Middle  Atlantic: 
New  York  
New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  

East  North  Central: 
Ohio        

Indiana 

Illinois       

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 
Minnesota 

Iowa        

Missouri 

North  Dakota   

South  Dakota  

Nebraska 

Kansas       

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware 

Maryland                   

Virginia      

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina     

South  Carolina 

Georgia  .         

Florida 

3  U.  S.  Census  Reports  on  Population:  1880  through  1930. 
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TABLE   XIII    (CONTINUED) 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  AS  RURAL  BY  STATES:  1880-1930 


States 

Per  Cent  of  Population  which  is  Rural 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

East  South  Central: 
Kentucky 

69.4 
65.7 
71.9 
83.1 

79.4 
60.3 
65.7 
59.0 

66.3 
70.9 
68.9 
49.8 
74.8 
65.6 
47.6 
62.2 

43.4 
48.7 
26.7 

73.8 
73.9 
78.3 
86.6 

83.4 
65.1 
73.4 
67.6 

68.7 
72.4 
70.5 
51.8 
82.0 
64.8 
52.0 
80.3 

44.8 
50.1 
32.0 

75.7 
79.8 
82.7 
88.5 

87.1 
70.0 
80.7 
75.9 

64.5 

78.5 
70.4 
49.3 
85.8 
69.0 
53.7 
83.7 

47.0 
54.4 
38.2 

78.2 
83.8 
88.1 
92.3 

91.5 
73.5 
92.6 
82.9 

65.3 
93.8 
71.2 
51.7 
86.0 
84.1 
61.9 
83.0 

59.2 
67.8 
47.6 

80.8 
86.5 
89.9 
94.6 

93.5 
74.6 
96.3 
84.4 

72.9 
100.0 
65.7 
55.0 
93.8 
90.6 
64.3 
66.2 

64.4 

73.2 
51.4 

84.8 
92.4 
94.6 
96.9 

96.0 
74.5 

90.8 

82.2 
100.0 
70.4 
61.6 
94.5 
82.7 
76.6 
68.9 

90.5 
85.2 
57.1 

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

West  South  Central: 
Arkansas  

Louisiana 

Oklahoma  
Texas  

Mountain: 
Montana  

Idaho  

Wyoming 

Colorado  
New  Mexico  

Arizona 

Utah  

Nevada 

Pacific: 
Washington  

Oregon  

California.  .  . 

although  varying  greatly  in  degree  with  different  states. 
Table  XIII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  rural  population, 
by  states  and  by  decades  since  1880,  while  Figure  11  shows 
the  per  cent  of  rural  population,  by  states,  in  1930. 

The  matter  of  density  of  population  is  also  closely  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  rural  planning.  Before,  however, 
data  on  density  become  usable  they  must  be  collected,  tab- 
ulated, and  interpreted  for  the  smaller  units  in  which  plan- 
ning programs  are  being  carried  on,  as  communities, 
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counties,  and  regions.  The  problems  of  relocating  families 
from  the  dam  basin  areas  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  in- 
dicated the  need  and  desirability  of  special  census  enumera- 
tions in  these  areas,  in  addition  to  the  data  available  from 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  As  a  general  index  of 
population  density  in  the  United  States,  by  states,  see  Fig- 
ure 12. 


Fig.  12. — Density  of  Population  by  States,  1930  (Population  per 
Square  Mile  of  Land  Area).  Source:  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  1930,  p.  13. 

The  rural  farm  population.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1930  classed  as  rural,  30, 157,5 13  4  were  grouped  as  rural 
farm,  while  23,662,710  were  classed  as  rural  non-farm,  mean- 
ing largely  small  town  or  village. 

By  geographical  divisions  the  rural  farm  population  in 
1930  and  1920  was  distributed  as  indicated  in  Table  XIV. 


4  The   Agricultural   Census   of   1935,   placed   this   figure   at   30,445,350   on 
April  1,  1930. 
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TABLE  XIV 

RURAL  FARM  POPULATION  BY  DIVISIONS:  1930  AND  1920  5 
(A   minus   sign     ( — )    denotes    decrease.      Per    cent    not    shown   where   less 

than  0.1.) 


Division 

1930 

1920 

Per  Cent 
of 
Increase 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

1930 

1920 

United  States  

30,157,513  • 

499,083 
1,637,694 
4,453,114 
5,035,561 
5,878,956 
5,084,435 
5,307,939 
1,123,693 
1,101,038 

31,358,640 

535,422 
1,861,161 
4,887,204 
5,153,183 
6,397,757 
5,174,806 
5,210,570 
1,152,993 
985,544 

3.8 

6.8 
10.1 
8.9 
2.3 
8.1 
1.7 
1.9 
2.5 
11.7 

24.6 

6.1 
6.4 
17.6 
37.9 
37.2 
51.4 
43.6 
30.4 
13.4 

29.7 

7.2 
8.4 
22.8 
41.1 
45.7 
58.2 
50.9 
34.6 
17.7 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  
East  North  Central  
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic        

East  South  Central  
West  South  Central  

Mountain 

Pacific  

aThe  Agricultural  Census  of   1935   placed  this  figure  at  30,445,350  on  April   1,  1930. 

The  period  1930  to  1935  was  marked  by  a  general  increase 
in  rural  population  which  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  a  move- 
ment back  to  the  farm  from  the  cities  and,  in  part,  the  fact 
that  the  depression,  beginning  in  1930,  checked  somewhat 
the  normal  exodus  from  farm  to  city,  which  meant  that  the 
number  of  persons  "canned  up"  on  the  farms  by  1935  was 
considerable. 

Recent  releases  indicate  that  on  January  1,  1935,  the  farm 
population  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  31,800,907, 
as  compared  to  30,455,350  on  April  1,  1930.  The  compari- 
sons are  indicated  in  Table  XV. 

Had  the  1935  enumeration  been  made  on  April  1,  instead 
of  January  1,  the  farm  population  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  the  present  1935  enumeration. 

The  areas  showing  largest  increases  in  farm  population 
between  1930  and  1935  were  the  industrial  areas  of  New 
England,  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  mining  areas,  and 
areas  sometimes  called  subsistence-farming  or  marginal- 
adapted  from  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1930,  p.  18. 
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TABLE  XV 

FARM   POPULATION   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,   1935   AND   1930,  BY   GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS  6 


Division 

Jan.  1,  1935 

April  1,  1930 

Increase  1930-35 

Number 

Per  Cent 

United  States  

31,800,907 

711,486 
1,903,933 
4,769,078 
5,108,220 
6,203,592 
5,335,291 
5,387,844 
1,188,018 
1,193,445 

30,455,350 

573,251 
1,707,719 
4,488,933 
5,068,135 
5,898,176 
5,095,096 
5,326,412 
1,138,718 
1,148,910 

1,355,557 

138,235 
196,214 
280,145 
40,085 
305,416 
240,195 
61,432 
49,300 
44,535 

4.5 

24.1 
11.5 
6.2 
0.8 
5.2 
4.7 
1.2 
4.3 
3.9 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic   

East  North  Central  

West  North  Central  
South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central       

West  South  Central  

Mountain 

Pacific  

farming  areas,  particularly  in  the  Ozarks  and  Southern  Ap- 
palachians. In  the  shifts  that  occurred  between  1930  and 
1935,  35  states  made  gains  in  farm  population  while  13 
states  showed  losses.  The  areas  showing  heaviest  losses  were 
in  the  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  Middle  States  section  and 
certain  sections  of  the  South  including  northeastern  North 
Carolina,  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  black-belt  of 
Texas,  southeastern  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  Georgia.  Pro- 
portionately more  Negroes  than  whites  left  the  farm  between 
1930  and  1935.  We  shall,  however,  give  more  attention  to 
migration  between  farm  and  city  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  rural  non-farm  population.  In  any  consideration 
of  rural  population,  one  must  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  rural  non-farm  population.  In  1920,  the  rural  non- 
farm  population  totaled  20,047,377  persons  or  19.0  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  whereas  in  1930  it  comprised  23,- 
662,710  persons  or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
In  1920  and  1930,  the  rural  non-farm  population  comprised 

6  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  Release  June  13,  1936. 
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39.0  and  44.0  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  population,  respec- 
tively.    These  data  are  indicated  in  Table  XVI. 

TABLE  XVI 
RURAL  NON-FARM  POPULATION  BY  DIVISIONS,  1920  AND  1930  7 


Division 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Rural 
Non-Farm  in 
Total  Rural 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

United  States 

20,047 

1,000 
3,727 
3,539 
2,664 
3,254 
1,724 
2,061 
968 
1.110 

23,663 

1,355 
4,192 
4,049 
2,705 
4,217 
2,024 
2,441 
1,120 
1.559 

19.0 

13.5 
16.7 
16.5 
21.2 
23.3 
19.4 
20.1 
29.0 
10.6 

19.3 

16.6 
16.0 
16.0 
20.3 
26.7 
20.5 
20.0 
30.3 
19.6 

39.0 

65.1 
66.7 
42.0 
34.1 
33.7 
25.0 
28.3 
45.6 
53.0 

44.0 

73.1 
71.5 
47.6 
34.9 
41.8 
28.5 
31.5 
49.9 
58.6 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  
East  North  Central  
West  North  Central  
South  Atlantic  

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central  
Mountain  

Pacific.  . 

In  any  scheme  of  urban  planning,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider the  rural  areas  and  the  rural  peoples  which  lie  within 
the  influence  of  metropolitan  areas,  even  though  they  may 
be  outside  the  corporation  limits.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  too  much  of  a  "no  man's  area"  between  city  and 
country.  It  is  into  these  green  areas  outside  the  corporation 
limits  that  many  cities  will  eventually  expand. 

The  urban  increase.  Probably  the  greatest  economic  and 
social  phenomena  in  the  United  States  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  have  been  the  industrialization  of  the  country, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of  cities  on  the  other. 
Data  presented  in  the  preceding  discussion  show,  in  part, 
the  urban  ward  trend  of  population;  however,  additional 
data  are  necessary  for  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  in- 
crease in  urban  population. 


7  Population  Bulletin,  Second  Series,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1930,  pp.  30-31. 
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Table  XVII  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
in  urban  places  of  specified  size  in  the  United  States  from 
1900  to  1930. 


TABLE  XVII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  URBAN  PLACES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900-1930  8 


Places  of 

Places  of 

Places  of 

Places  of 

Places  of 

All  Places 

Year 

100,000 

25,000  to 

10,000  to 

5,000  to 

2,500  to 

of  2,500 

or  more 

100,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

or  more 

1900  

18.7 

7.3 

5.8 

4.3 

4.4 

40.0 

1910 

22.1 

8.9 

6.1 

4.7 

4.5 

46.7 

1920  

26.0 

9.8 

6.6 

4.7 

4.3 

51.4 

1930  

29.6 

10.5 

7.4 

4.8 

3.8 

56.2 

A  more  vivid  picture  of  this  phenomenal  trend  of  popu- 
lation movement  toward  the  cities  over  the  last  thirty  years 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  increase  in  the  urban 
and  total  population.  Matherley,9  quoting  census  figures, 
shows  clearly  this  trend  in  Table  XVIII. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  urban  population  living  in 
the  smaller  cities  (cities  of  2,500  to  5,000  population)  de- 
creased over  the  period  1900  to  1930.  McKenzie,  in  his 
treatment  of  "urban  disaggregation,"  shows  that  512  places 
of  2,500  population  and  over  in  1920  actually  lost  popula- 
tion by  1930,  as  opposed  to  375  places  of  this  size  that  de- 
creased in  population  from  1910  to  1920. 

McKenzie  also  shows  that  46.4  per  cent  of  all  villages 
under  2,500,  lost  population  between  1920  and  1930,  in 
contrast  to  only  39.1  per  cent,  which  lost  population  between 


8  United  States  Census,  Population,  1910,  1920,  1930,  Vol.  I   in  each  in- 
stance. 

9  Matherley,  Walter  J.,  "The  Emergence  of  the  Metropolitan  Community 
in  the  South,"  Social  Forces,  14:   311-325,  March,  1936.     The  statistics  are 
from  United  States  Census,  Population,  1930,  Vol.  I,  p.  15,  and  United  States 
Census,  Population,  1910,  Vol.  I,  pp.  56"-57. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  URBAN  AND  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  REGIONS,  1900-1930 


Region 

Urban 

Total 

1900- 
1910 

1910- 
1920 

1920- 
1930 

1900- 
1930 

1900- 
1910 

1910- 
1920 

1920- 
1930 

1900- 
1930 

Southeast  
Southwest  
Far  West  
Northwest 

46.7 
118.5 
112.1 
55.8 
31.8 
31.1 

34.7 
63.5 
45.5 
26.1 
32.0 
18.7 

39.6 
68.6 
59.7 
17.8 
26.1 
18.2 

175.9 
453.9 
393.1 
131.4 
119.5 
84.1 

15.0 
46.4 
73.8 
32.6 
12.0 
22.2 

10.0 
21.4 
32.1 
14.0 
14.8 
14.9 

11.8 
22.9 
46.8 
6.8 
14.5 
15.8 

29.3 
118.4 
236.9 
61.5 
47.2 
62.8 

Middle  States  
Northeast  

United  States  

38.4 

27.4 

27.0 

123.9 

21.0 

15.8 

16.1 

61.6 

1910  and  1920.10  He  indicates,  further,  that  of  all  cities 
with  populations  ranging  from  2,500  to  5,000,  21.4  per  cent 
lost  population  between  1910  and  1920,  and  21.5  per  cent 
between  1920  and  1930.11  Of  all  cities  with  a  population  of 
over  10,000  in  1920,  ninety-one  had  lost  population  by  1930. 
In  spite  of  those  instances  of  "disaggregation,"  the  urban 
population  increased  from  51.4  of  the  total  population  in 
1920  to  56.2  per  cent  in  1930. 

The  data  on  disaggregation  are  sufficient  to  bring  to  the 
front  the  whole  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  the  small  town 
and  village,  many  of  which  reflect  seriously  the  need  for 
three  types  of  planning,  namely,  physical,  economic,  and 
social. 

By  regions,  the  status  of  the  urban  trend  of  population 
in  1930 -is  indicated  in  Table  XIX,  with  the  Northeast,  the 
Middle  States,  and  the  Far  West  leading  in  the  per  cent  of 
population  in  places  of  over  2,500  population  and  also  in 
population  centers  of  100,000  population  or  more. 

10  McKenzie,  R.  D.,  The  Metropolitan  Community,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  p.  30. 
"•  Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 
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TABLE  XIX 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  URBAN  PLACES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  REGIONS,  1930  12 


Places 

Places 

Places 

Places 

Places 

All  Places 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Region 

100,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,500 

2,500  or 

or 

to 

to 

to 

to 

More 

More 

100,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

Southeast  

10.1 

7.4 

49 

3  6 

39 

29  8 

Southwe'st  

15.2 

6.9 

5.3 

6.0 

48 

382 

Far  West   

403 

103 

76 

5  3 

3  8 

67  2 

Northwest  

11.9 

5.7 

8.1 

5.2 

4.7 

35.6 

Middle  States 

342 

11  8 

67 

49 

40 

61  5 

Northeast  

430 

13.3 

100 

5  1 

3  3 

74  7 

United  States  .   .  . 

296 

10.5 

7.4 

48 

38 

562 

When  the  metropolitan  village  population  and  the  met- 
ropolitan unincorporated  population  is  added  to  the  ur- 
ban population,  a  new  urban  total  of  73,770,307  is  ob- 
tained. Such  a  total  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
various  geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States,  is  included 
in  Table  XX. 

Let  us  now  go  to  a  consideration  of  the  areas  of  urban 
growth  and  tie  up  more  closely  our  subject  of  urbanization 
with  planning. 

The  areas  of  metropolitan  growth.  It  is  important  for 
rural  planning,  and  even  more  important  for  city  planning, 
to  know  within  which  areas  of  the  city,  population  increase  is 
taking  place. 

As  the  central  zones  of  the  city  fill  up  with  commercial 
structures,  rents  become  higher  and  real  estate  so  expensive 
that  structures  cannot  be  used  economically  for  residential 
purposes,  except  of  course  for  hotels  and  very  expensive 
apartments.  The  result  is  that  the  population  is  forced  out- 
ward toward  the  fringe  of  the  cities.  It  is  also  true  that  rural 

12  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  Vol.  I,  pp.  15-17. 
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TABLE  XX 

URBAN  METROPOLITAN  VILLAGE  AND  METROPOLITAN  UNINCORPORATED  POPULA- 
TION BY  REGIONS,  1930  13 


Region 

Census 
Urban 
(1) 

Metropolitan 
Village 

(2) 

Metropolitan 
Unincorpo- 
rated (3) 

New  Total 
Sum  of  (1), 
(2),  and  (3) 

Southeast  
Southwest  
Far  West 

7,616,831 
3,467,701 
5  569,345 

36,489 
17,094 

55,485 

558,228 
167,502 
612  954 

8,211,548 
3,652,297 
6  237  784 

Northwest  
Middle  States  
Northeast  

2,626,940 
20,890,935 
28,296,202 

15,485 
214,734 
369,980 

98,493 
897,065 

2,258,844 

2,740,918 
22,002,734 
30,925,026 

United  States  

68,467,954 

709,267 

4,593,086 

73,770,307 

Note:    District  of  Columbia  omitted  from  the  tabulation. 

peoples  moving  to  the  cities  are  likely  to  settle  outside  the 
corporation  limits  of  the  city  or  near  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
city.  The  result  is  that  the  population  movement  in  grow- 
ing cities  is,  in  general,  outward.14 

At  one  time,  cities  attempted  to  keep  up  with  this  out- 
ward expansion  of  population  by  extending  their  corpora- 
tion limits.  Many  cities,  however,  ran  into  numerous 
obstacles  in  an  attempt  to  extend  their  corporation  bound- 
aries; consequently,  the  practice  has  greatly  declined,  and 
other  schemes  of  attack  upon  the  problems  occasioned  by 
an  ever  expanding  population  had  to  be  mapped.15 

The  result  of  the  above  trends  is  a  very  marked  increase 
in  population  outside  city  limits,  but  within  the  metropoli- 
tan influence.  The  remarkable  growth  of  cities  and  rural 
areas  within  metropolitan  districts  is  indicated  in  Table 
XXI. 


13  Adapted  from  Odum,  Howard  W.,  Southern  Regions,  Chapel  Hill,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936,  p.  16. 

14  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  this  subject  see  McKenzie,  R.  D.,   The 
Metropolitan   Community,  New  York,   McGraw-Hill   Book   Co.,   1933. 

15  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  these  see  White,  Leonard  D.,  Trends  in 
Public  Administration,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933. 
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TABLE  XXI 

RATE  OF  POPULATION  INCREASE  IN  SMALL  CITIES  AND  IN  RURAL  TERRITORY 
WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  CITIES,  1920-1930  18 


Type  and  Size  of  Place 

Within  Metro- 
politan Districts 

Without  Metro- 
politan Districts 

Rural  Area 

548 

3  7 

2  500  to  5,000 

698 

169 

5,000  to  10,000 

477 

196 

10,000  to  15,000  

39.6 

205 

15,000  to  25,000 

266 

230 

25,000  to  50,000    

328 

20  7 

50  000  to  100  000 

205 

11  0 

The  suburbanization  of  population.  Among  the  various 
state  planning  boards  recognizing  a  suburban  movement  of 
population,  we  may  cite  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board.  The  causes  of  this  population  trend  in  New  York 
State  have  been  well  summarized  by  the  Board  as  follows:  1T 

1.  The  increased  use  of  the  automobile  and  other  inex- 
pensive means  of  transportation. 

2.  The  more  general  construction  of  hard  surface  roads. 

3.  The  extension  of  electric  lines,   telephones,   and,   in 
some  instances,  water  mains  and  gas  lines  into  rural  areas. 

4.  The  shorter  work  day  and  the  shorter  work  week. 

5.  Over-aged  workers. 

6.  Industrial  unemployment. 

7.  Seasonal  industries. 

8.  Decentralization  of  industry. 

The  suburbanization  of  population  is  therefore  a  fact. 
That  the  suburban  areas  of  growing  cities  are  likely  to 


16  From  Population  Trends  In  The  United  States,  1933,  p.  30,  by  Warren 
S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton,  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends; 
by  permission  of  the  publishers,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

17  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  "The  Rural-Urban  Movement  in  New 
York  State,"  Bulletin  No.  17,  November  27,  1934. 
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be  extended  further  and  further  into  the  rural  hinterland 
is  also  a  fact. 

The  evidence  on  the  general  decentralization  of  industry 
into  rural  areas,  except  in  the  towns  of  the  Southeastern 
and  South  Atlantic  States,  is  not  very  convincing.  During 
the  depression  years,  many  small,  fly-by-night  industries  were 
located  in  small  towns.  A  number  of  these,  furthermore, 
had  buildings  supplied  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
was  granted  immunity  from  taxation  as  an  inducement  to 
locate  there.  Viewed  broadly  and  socially,  such  industries 
have  proved  to  be  of  questionable  value. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  quote  from  the  extensive  studies 
of  population  distribution  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Creamer,  director  of 
one  of  the  studies,  says: 

Not  until  the  depression  years  1932  and  1933  was  there  evi- 
dent even  relative  dispersion  (smaller  relative  shrinkage  in  em- 
ployment) in  any  of  the  major  industrial  regions.  Further  analysis 
of  specific  industries  and  of  the  location  of  new  and  re-located 
establishments  shows  that  the  relative  dispersion  may  be  largely 
traced  to  certain  branches  of  the  textile  industry  and  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry. 

These  industries,  it  has  been  shown,  have  a  high  ratio  of  labor 
costs  to  "value  added"  which  tends  to  impose  a  labor  orientation. 
This  has  been  operative  particularly  in  years  of  depression  when 
the  satisfaction  of  a  relatively  stable  demand  in  these  industries 
is  subject  to  intense  competition.  Hence,  the  type  of  dispersion 
evident  during  the  two  years  immediately  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  primarily  of  the 
wage  cutting  sort.  This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  tempted  to  encourage  dispersion  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cheap  and  ubiquitous  electric  power 
might  attract  manufacturing  to  the  countryside,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  power  costs  in  most  industries  are  large  enough  to  be  a 
determining  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  im- 
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pending  changes  in  our  railroad  system  and  a  more  complete 
adaptation  to  truck  and  highway  transportation  will  result  chiefly 
in  the  extension  of  the  industrial  periphery.18 

Decentralization  of  industry,  while  as  yet  not  a  fact  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  has  many  arguments  in  its  favor 
and  many  strong  advocates.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  one  of 
the  strongest  proponents  of  decentralization,  says: 

As  a  nation,  we  have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  along 
these  lines  (decentralization  of  industry),  and  the  possibility  of 
diversifying  our  industrial  life  by  sending  a  fair  proportion  of 
it  into  rural  districts  is  one  of  the  definite  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Cheap  electric  power,  good  roads,  and  automobiles  make 
such  a  rural  industrial  development  possible.  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  there  are  without  question  many  industries 
which  can  succeed  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  bringing  them 
to  rural  communities  and  at  the  same  time  these  rural  communi- 
ties will  be  given  higher  annual  income  capacity.  We  are  re- 
storing the  balance. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  spoken  so  definitely  of  a 
third  and  new  type  of  American  life,  the  rural  industrial  group. 
It  is  my  thought  that  many  of  the  problems  of  transportation, 
of  over-crowded  cities,  of  high  cost  of  living,  of  better  health  for 
the  race,  of  a  better  balance  of  population,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
solved  by  the  states  themselves  during  the  coming  generation.19 

After  reviewing  extensive  researches  on  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
city,  Warren  Thompson  makes  the  following  statement: 

From  the  standpoint  of  living  a  full  life,  therefore,  it  seems 
that  we  must  become  more  critical  of  the  large  city  as  a  place 

18  Creamer,  Daniel  B.,  Is  Industry  Decentralizing?,  Philadelphia,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1935,  p.  73.     Also  consult  Goodrich,  Carter,  et  aL, 
Migration    and   Planes    of   Living,    1920-1934,    Philadelphia,    University    of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1935;  and  Thornthwaite,  C.  Warren,  and  Slentz,  Helen 
L.,   Internal   Migration    in    the    United   States,    Philadelphia,    University   of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1934. 

19  Beard,  Charles  A.,  et  a/..  America  Faces  the  Future,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1931,  p.  339. 
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in  which  to  live.  We  need  to  weigh  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages very  carefully  and  to  endeavor  to  evaluate  justly  its 
contribution  to  human  living.  If  in  doing  this  we  find  it  want- 
ing in  some  very  important  respects,  of  no  advantage  in  many 
others,  and  of  advantage  to  only  a  few  in  still  others,  then  we 
should  consider  whether  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  race, 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  individuals,  does  not  demand  a  reor- 
ganization of  our  social  system  such  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  our  people  throughout  the  country — those  who  are  called 
upon  to  perform  special  functions — need  live  in  large  centers 
of  population.20 

With  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  decentralization  of 
population  and  industry,  there  is  much  disagreement  among 
students  of  the  subject.  There  is  more  agreement  that  a 
further  decentralization  of  population  will  take  place  via 
the  suburban  trend  than  that  industry  will  be  greatly  de- 
centralized. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  decentralization  and  suburbaniza- 
tion of  population  is  now  taking  place  and  that  decentrali- 
zation of  industry  may  take  place  to  a  degree  not  heretofore 
current,  what  will  be  its  significance  for  planning? 

1.  The  suburbanization  of  population  should  make  pos- 
sible the  planning  of  numerous  small  towns  or  "satellite 
towns"   in   proximity  to   the   larger  cities.21     The  obvious 
advantage  to  the  planners  will  be  an  abundance  of  open 
space  for  planning  and  the  various  economic  advantages  of 
preventive  planning  over  remedial  planning  in  congested 
areas. 

2.  As  the  city  overflows  into  the  county,  less  and  less 
will  there  be  a  need  for  the  dual  system  of  county  and  city 


20  Thompson,  Warren  S.,  Population  Problems,  Second  Edition,  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935,  p.  345. 

21  As   Radburn,   New  Jersey;    Hampstead   Garden   Suburb,   England;    and 
Margarethenhafe,  a  garden  city  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Essen,  Germany. 
See  Pearson,  S.  Vere,  The  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population,  Ch.  XVI, 
"The  Garden  City  Idea,"  and  Ch.  XVII,  "Town  and  Country   Planning," 
New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1935. 
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government.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances,  on  which 
the  dual  system  is  sometimes  defended,  is  an  unwise  and 
unwarranted  defense  when  viewed  against  the  added  cost 
of  dual  government. 

3.  Increasingly,  there  will  be  need  for  adaptations  in 
governmental  units  and  services  which  will  keep  up  with 
the  expanding  population  and  which  will  plan  for  an  en- 
tire metropolitan  district  rather  than  for  the  incorporated 
area.  This  means  governmental  planning  in  terms  of 
regions  or  districts  rather  than  in  terms  of  incorporated 
territories.22 

Migration  between  farms  and  cities.  The  pulse  of 
population  migration  between  farm  and  city  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  population  movements  in  American 
history.  Rural  leaders  have  placed  their  hand  upon  the 
pulse  of  movement  when  the  trend  toward  the  cities  was 
excessive,  and  have  decried  the  conditions  which  were 
drawing  the  population  away  from  the  land.  When  the 
movement  ceased,  they  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  when  the 
movement  back  to  the  farm  began,  there  was  great  enjoy- 
ment both  on  the  part  of  cities,  which  were  casting  off  some 
of  their  "problems"  through  the  back-to-the-farm  movement, 
and  on  the  part  of  rural  leaders,  who  hoped  that  greater 
security  might  grow  out  of  the  increased  location  of  the 
population  on  the  land. 

The  population  movement  to  and  from  farms  over  the 
period  1920  to  1934  is  indicated  in  Table  XXII  and  Fig- 
ure 13. 

Table  XXII  indicates  that  the  net  movement  from  farm 
to  city  reached  its  height  in  1922,  reached  another  high 
point  in  1926,  and  continued  through  1929  with  an  excess 
movement  from  farm  to  city  of  477,000  persons  in  1929. 


22  See  White,  Leonard  D.,  Recent  Trends  in  Public  Administration,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill   Book  Co.,   1933. 
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TABLE  XXII 
MOVEMENT  TO  AND  FROM  FARMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-1934 


Year 

To  Cities 
from  Farms 

To  Farms 
from  Cities 

Net  Movement 

Farm  to  City 

City  to  Farm 

1920 

896,000 

560,000 

336,000 

1921 

1,323,000 

759,000 

564,000 

1922 

2,252,000 

1,115,000 

1,137,000 

1923 

2,162,000 

1,355,000 

807,000 

1924 

2,068,000 

1,581,000 

487,000 

1925 

2,038,000 

1,336,000 

702,000 

1926 

2,334,000 

1,427,000 

907,000 

1927 

2,162,000 

1,705,000 

457,000 

1928 

2,120,000 

1,698,000 

422,000 

1929 

2,081,000 

1,604,000 

477,000 

1930 

1,723,000 

1,740,000 

17,000 

1931 

1,469,000 

1,683,000 

214,000 

1932 

1,011,000 

1,544,000 

533,000 

1933 

1,178,000 

951,000 

227,000 

1934 

994,000 

783,000 

211,000 

Note:    Births  and  deaths  not  taken  into  account. 

The  excess  migration,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  farm 
in  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  when  it  reached  a  high  peak  of 
533,000  more  people  who  left  the  city  for  the  farm,  than 
left  the  farm  for  the  city.  The  tide  turned  again,  however, 
in  1933  with  the  city  showing  a  gain  of  227,000  and  in  1934 
with  a  gain  of  211,000.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  given  the  following  as  reasons  why  the 
movement  toward  the  farms  was  checked  in  1933:  the 
improvement  in  non-agricultural  employment  opportuni- 
ties, more  adequate  unemployment  relief,  and  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  finding  available  housing  on  farms. 

In  1935  the  Census  Bureau  attempted  to  determine  the 
number  of  persons  living  on  farms  who  had  lived  in  a  non- 


23  "The  Agricultural  Situation,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Novem- 
ber, 1932,  p.  4.  The  data  for  1933  are  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  38: 
1078-1079,  1934  and  Monthly  Labor  Review,  41:  No.  2,  August,  1935,  pp. 
358-359. 
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farm  residence  five  years  earlier.  The  tabulations,  with 
671,316  farms  reporting,  indicate  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  on  farms  who  lived  in  a  non-farm  residence 
five  years  previously  was  1,995,253  individuals,  which  rep- 
resented 6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  population  of 
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Fig.  13.— Movement  To  and  From  Farms,  1920-1934  (Births  and 
Deaths  Not  Taken  into  Account).  Source:  Baker,  O.  E.,  and  Manny, 
T.  B.,  Population  Trends  and  The  National  Welfare  and  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, 41:358-59,  August,  1935. 

January  1,   1935.     Table  XXIII  shows  the  distribution  of 
this  population  by  geographic  divisions. 

Sources  of  migrants  from  farms.  Baker  gives  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  the  source  of  migrants  from  farms  between 
1920  and  1930.  He  says: 

The  regional  origin  of  the  migration  from  the  farms  is  signifi- 
cant. About  60%  of  the  migration  during  the  decade  1920- 
1930  was  from  the  South,  that  is,  from  the  states  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  including  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Negroes  constitute  one-third  of  this 
migration  from  the  South.  More  than  half  the  migrants  from 
Georgia  were  Negroes.  The  North,  that  is,  the  states  from  Maine 
and  Maryland  to  North  Dakota  and  Kansas,  contributed  about 
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36%  of  the  net  migration  from  farms,  and  the  eleven  Western 
states  only  4%.25 

TABLE  XXIII 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ON  FARMS  ON  JANUARY  1,  1935  WHO  LIVED  IN  A 
NON-FARM  RESIDENCE  FIVE  YEARS  EARLIER  24 


Farms  r 

eporting 

Division  and  State 

Number 
of 
farms 

Per  Cent 
of 
all  farms 

Number 
of 
Persons 

farm  popu- 
lation 
Jan.   1,   1935 

United  States  

671,316 

9.9 

1,995,253 

63 

New  England  

27,150 

17.2 

81,808 

11.5 

Middle  Atlantic  

62,774 

15.8 

195,881 

10.3 

East  North  Central 

144896 

13.4 

414,604 

8.7 

West  North  Central  

108,942 

9.2 

279,008 

5.5 

South  Atlantic 

81,788 

7.1 

264,773 

4.3 

East  South  Central  
West  South  Central  
Mountain 

69,534 

83,831 
39,243 

6.1 
7.4 
14.5 

214,067 
266,909 
114,166 

4.0 
5.0 
9.6 

Pacific  

53,158 

17.7 

164,037 

13.7 

Factors  promoting  migration  from  farms.  In  challeng- 
ing fashion,  Mr.  Baker  summarizes  the  factors  promoting 
migration  from  farm  to  city  as  follows: 

The  principal  factors  underlying  these  geographic  differences 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  migration  from  the  farms  appear  to  be 

(1)  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population,  particularly 
the  birth  rate,  which  varies  far  more  widely  than  the  death  rate, 

(2)  technical  progress,  particularly  as  it  affects  production  per 
worker  in  agriculture  and  the  acreage  he  can  farm,  (3)  depletion 
of  soil  fertility  particularly  by  erosion,  (4)  devastation  of  crops 
and  livestock  by  pests  and  diseases  (and  drought),  and  (5)  oppor- 
tunity in  and  proximity  to  industrial  or  other  urbanized  areas. 
The  first  four  of  these  factors  tend  to  push  the  young  men  and 
women  off  the  farms,  while  the  fifth  factor  tends  to  pull  them 
toward  the  city.26 

24  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  Release  June   13,   1936. 
23  Baker,  O.  E.,  "Rural-Urban  Migration  and  the  National  Welfare,"  Annals 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers,  23:  59-126,  1933. 
.,  p.  71. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a  more  important  array 
of  items  than  those  in  the  preceding  quotation  in  defense 
of  the  need  for  rural  planning.  To  the  list,  however,  it 
is  very  possible  that  inadequate  social  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities for  socialization,  and  inadequate  educational 
resources,  should  be  added.  There  are  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  America  in  which  the  rural  population  is 
suffering  from  the  agonizing  pangs  of  social  starvation. 
Needless  to  say,  such  conditions  are  fast  driving  away  the 
young  population.  A  return  movement  can,  perhaps,  be 
started  if,  and  when,  rural  life  is  made  more  inviting,  as 
it  is  fast  being  made. 

Factors  promoting  migration  from  city  to  farm.  All 
the  factors  which  appear  to  be  causing  a  suburbanization 
of  the  urban  population  also  materially  increase  the  move- 
ment from  city  to  the  more  purely  rural  territories.  To  this 
end  good  roads  and  the  automobile  are  important  factors, 
along  with  rural  electrification  and  the  shorter  work  day. 
Unemployment  during  the  depression  years  1930-35  drove 
many  back.  Land  settlement  schemes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attracted  others.  Old  age,  desire  to  rear  a  family 
under  rural  conditions,  and  the  desire  to  live  away  from 
the  fast  tempo  of  city  life  attracts  others  away  from  the 
sidewalks  to  the  green  fields  of  the  country. 

Results  of  rural-urban  migration.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  inventory  the  results  of  rural-urban  migra- 
tion, but  the  subject  has  been  attended  only  lately  by  the 
scientific  study  which  it  deserves.  The  following  brief 
summary  is  an  attempt  to  catalogue  the  more  important 
results  of  rural-urban  migration. 

1.  That  migration  from  farm  to  city  carries  with  it  a 
large  flow  of  farm  wealth,  is  a  viewpoint  held  by  many 
rural  farm  leaders,  rural  economists,  and  rural  sociologists. 

Three  quotations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  substance 
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of  the  above  thesis.     H.  C.  Taylor  has  written  concern- 
ing it: 

The  movement  of  population  from  country  to  city,  which  has 
been  so  great  in  recent  years  in  this  country,  results  in  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  from  the  agricultural  industry, 
which  must  be  replaced  from  some  source  if  the  wealth  of  farmers 
is  not  to  decline.27 

In  somewhat  different  language  C.  R.  Hoffer  expresses 
the  same  theory.  He  says: 

Cityward  migration  of  youth  is  a  drain  on  the  country  in  still 
another  way.  Not  only  do  young  people  themselves  go,  but 
eventually  they  take  some  wealth  with  them.  If  there  are  four 
boys  in  a  family  and  three  of  them  go  to  the  city,  the  boy  who 
keeps  the  farm  must  pay  eventually  the  three  for  their  share  in 
the  estate.  In  other  words,  three  fourths  of  the  farm  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  son  who  keeps  it.  If  the  heirs  live  in  the  city 
they  and  the  city  are  benefited.  No  one  knows  how  much  money 
is  drained  out  of  the  communities  in  this  way.  It  surely  is  a 
significant  sum.28 

In  regard  to  the  same  theory,  that  is,  that  migration  from 
farm  to  city  is  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  wealth  in  the  same 
direction,  Baker  writes  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  the  contribution  which  the  farming  people  have 
made  to  the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  the  cities,  suburbs 
and  villages  is  greater  than  is  commonly  recognized.  If  it  costs 
$2,000  to  $2,500  (at  pre-depression  prices)  to  rear  and  educate  the 
average  child  on  American  farms  to  the  age  of  15,  when  he  may 
be  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,— and  $150  a  year  does  not  seem 
an  excessive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  medical  serv- 
ices, education,  and  all  the  incidental  expenses, — then  the 
6,300,000  net  migration  from  the  farms  during  the  decade  1920- 

27  Taylor,  H.  C.,  Outline  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Revised  Edition,  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1931,  p.  272.    By  permission. 

28  Hoffer,  C.  R.,  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology,  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart,  Inc.,  1934,  p.  68. 
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1930  represents  a  contribution  of  about  $14,000,000,000.  This 
is  $1,400,000,000  a  year,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  wheat  crop  plus  half  that  of  the  cotton  crop.29 

Mr.  Baker  further  remarks: 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  farmer  and  his  wife  grow  old  and 
die  the  estate  is  divided  among  the  children.  During  the  decade 
1920-1930  about  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  died,  and 
these  estates  were  distributed  among  the  children.  About  one- 
third  of  the  children  .  .  .  who  remained  on  the  farm  had  to 
mortgage  the  farm  in  many  cases  in  order  to  pay  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  lived  in  the  cities,  their  share  of  the  estate.  A  rough 
estimate  indicates  that  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000 
was  drained  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages  during  the 
decade  1920-1930  incident  to  the  settlement  of  estates.  This  is 
an  annual  movement  of  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000,  which  is 
three  to  four  times  the  annual  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
nation.30 

There  is  no  more  fertile  field  for  research  than  in  the 
measurement  of  the  flow  of  wealth  between  city  and 
country  and  country  and  city  as  occasioned  by  migrations. 
Researches  are  already  under  way  in  certain  states  on  the 
subject,  notable  among  these  being  the  researches  of  Yoder 
and  Smick  which,  in  general,  confirm  the  thesis  that  a 
flow  of  wealth  from  farm  to  city  accompanies  or  follows 
rural-urban  migration  of  population.81 

2.  A  second  effect  of  rural-urban  migration  is  undoubt- 
edly a  flow  of  human  resources  from  farm  to  city.  Since 
the  migrants  are  largely  made  up  of  age  groups  which  are 
just  entering  their  productive  period,  the  loss  in  human 

29  Baker,  O.   E..  "Rural    Urban   Migration   and  The   National   Welfare," 
Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers,  23:  59-196,  1933.    The 
quotation  is  from  pp.  86-87. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

31  Yoder,  Fred.,  and  Smick,  A.  A.,  Migration  of  Farm  Population  and  Flow 
of  Farm  Wealth,  Bulletin  No.  315,  State  College  of  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  September,  1935. 
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resources  occasioned  by  their  migration  to  the  rural  district 
is  great,  as  the  rural  area  has  had  the  expense  of  rearing 
them  without  reaping  many  rewards  from  their  labor.  Re- 
garding this  point  Baker  says: 

The  migrants  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages  during 
the  decade  1920—1930  were  mostly  young  people.  About  a  third 
of  these  were  under  15  years  of  age,  more  than  a  third  were  15 
to  25  years  of  age,  and  nearly  a  tenth  were  25  to  35  years  old. 
The  cities  have  obtained  these  people  near  the  beginning  of 
their  productive  life  almost  free  of  cost,  so  to  speak,  and  most  of 
them  have  not  as  yet  lived  long  enough  to  be  a  burden  in  old 
age.  Adding  the  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  to  the  migrants 
from  the  farms,  it  appears  that  the  cities  have  had  to  feed,  clothe, 
educate  and  provide  with  medical  service  only  a  little  over  40% 
of  the  young  people  who  started  to  work  in  their  industries, 
stores,  and  offices  during  the  decade  1 920-1 930.32 

3.  Migration  to  cities  from  farms  has  increased  the  prob- 
lems of  insecurity  to  some  degree.  Certain  groups,  during 
normal  times,  have  improved  their  economic  status  by 
migration  from  farm  to  city;  notable  among  these  are  many 
Negro  migrants.  In  general,  however,  when  a  man  leaves 
the  soil  he  cuts  himself  off  from  any  means  of  support 
other  than  his  labor  or  his  investments.  He  becomes 
largely  dependent  upon  the  exchange  of  labor  for  money. 
This  exchange  takes  place  on  the  American  labor  market, 
and  when  anything  happens  to  this  exchange,  he  becomes 
dependent  upon  what  he  has  saved,  upon  friends  or 
charity.  This  trend  has  led  some  to  indicate  that  if  mi- 

32  Baker,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

While  the  writers  acknowledge  the  timeliness  and  desirability  of  an  in- 
tensive treatment  of  the  selective  aspects  of  rural -urban  migration,  space 
forbids  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  volume.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  such  special  treatments  of  the  subject  as:  Sorokin,  P.  A., 
Zimmerman,  C.  C.,  and  Galpin,  C.  J.,  A  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  Minneapolis,  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1932. 
Gee,  Wilson,  and  Runk,  Dewees,  "Qualitative  Selection  In  City-ward  Migra- 
tion," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  37:  254-265,  September,  1931. 
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gration  from  farm  to  city  continues,  another  depression 
period  might  bring  25,000,000  unemployed.  Of  course 
social  security  programs  might  be  able  to  mitigate  such  a 
catastrophe;  however,  the  best  type  of  social  security  pro- 
gram is  the  one  that  prevents  the  development  of  insecurity; 
— such  is  the  major  goal  of  rural  planning. 

4.  Rural  depopulation   is  felt  by  many  communities  as 
a  positive  effect  of  rural  migration.    One  very  marked  effect 
of  this  has  been  the  decline  of  institutional  and  of  social 
activities.      Such    depopulation    often    means    that    before 
communities    will    again    have    a    satisfactory    institutional 
program  and  adequate  social  activities,  they  will  have  to 
revamp  and  consolidate  their  institutions  and  rework  their 
programs   so   as   to   serve   a   larger   geographical   area.      In 
most  sections  of  the  United  States,  good  roads  and  auto- 
biles  are  making  this  possible. 

5.  Farm  abandonment   is  another  result  of  rural-urban 
migration.     Farm  abandonment  leads  often  to  the  physical 
and  social  isolation  of  families  which  remain  in  rural  dis- 
tricts;   the    tax    base    is    lowered    by    such    abandonment; 
neglect  increases  erosion;  the  farm  takes  on  a  "run-down" 
appearance;  the  burden  of  managing  local  affairs  and  keep- 
ing the  community  going  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  community. 

The  control  and  guidance  of  population  movements. 
The  Federal  Government,  in  rather  haphazard  fashion,  has 
attempted,  to  a  degree,  to  guide  population  movements  in 
the  United  States.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1896  was  an 
attempt  at  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain.  Through 
its  immigration  laws,  the  Federal  Government,  by  control- 
ling the  volume  and  character  of  immigration,  has  influenced 
the  volume  and  direction  of  flow  of  the  population.  Through 
the  recent  activities  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Forestry  Service, 
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work  toward  the  closing  out  of  certain  areas,  the  removal 
of  population  groups,  and  attention  to  stranded  pockets  of 
population  has  been  carried  definitely  forward.33 

The  states,  through  the  setting  up  of  systems  of  taxation 
favorable  to  the  farmer,  through  land-use  regulation, 
through  advertisement  and  through  various  other  means,  has 
attempted  to  direct  the  flow  of  migration. 

As  to  other  proposals  for  the  planning  and  control  of 
migrations,  Baker  and  Manny  enumerate  34  the  following: 

1.  Provide  more  adequate  vocational  guidance  in  the  rural 
schools  so  that  the  students  will  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  existing  opportunities,  advantages,  limitations,  and  special 
requirements  applying  to  the  occupations  in  which  these  students 
are  interested. 

2.  Restrict  the  amount  of  farm  land  which  one  person  may 
legally  own  to  the  maximum  acreage  that  a  farm  family  with 
not  more  than  a  given  number  of  hired  laborers  can  operate 
efficiently  with  those  modern  labor-saving  devices  which  have 
proved  practical  for  the  type  of  farming,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
etc.,  in  the  area  concerned.  .  .  . 

3.  Apply  a  higher  tax  rate  to  land  not  farmed  directly  by  the 
owner  than  is  levied  against  owner-operated  farms. 

4.  Tax  land  owned  by  non-residents  (outside  the  local  county 
or  state)  at  higher  rates  than  land  owned  by  local  residents. 

5.  Prohibit  the  bequeathing  of  farms  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heirs  who  remain  on  and  operate  such  farms  are  required  to 
buy  out  the  shares  of  the  other  beneficiaries  living  in  cities  or 
elsewhere  at  current  values.     The  following  alternatives  have 
been  suggested: 

(a)  That  such  settlements  be  made  at  much  less  than  cur- 
rent values. 

(b)That  the  farm  be  deeded  for  occupancy  only,  not  sale, 

33  See  the  chapters  on  land  settlement  and  land  planning. 

34  Baker,  O.  E.,  and  Manny,  T.  B.,  Population  Trends  and  The  National 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1933,  pp.  23-24    (mimeographed). 
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to  one  or  more  beneficiaries  who  choose  to  live  on  and  oper- 
ate it. 

(c)  That  the  farm  be  incorporated  and  that  shares  of  stock 
be  distributed  among  the  descendants,  with  the  descendant 
who  assumes  operation  of  the  farm  to  receive  a  stipulated 
manager's  wage  prior  to  any  distribution  of  dividends. 

6.  Exempt  from  property  taxation  a  given  acreage  per  family 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of  foods  for  family 
consumption,  not  for  sale,  barter,  or  trade. 

7.  Subsidize  factories  locating  in  rural  areas  as  denned  by  the 
specific  legislative  enactment.     Such  subsidies  might  consist  of 
tax  exemptions  for  stated  periods,  loans  for  building  and  equip- 
ment at  favorable  rates,  etc. 

8.  Subsidize  rural  handcraft  production  in  various  ways. 

9.  Establish  a  wide  variety  of  vocational  training  courses  in 
rural  schools. 

10.  Revise  railroad  rate  structures  so  as  to  favor  rural  locations 
for  industrial  development. 

11.  Build  more  all-weather  roads  into  rural  areas  adjacent  to 
urban  places,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  land  speculation  in 
such  rural  areas  so   that  purchasers  may  acquire  efficient  size 
plots  at  reasonable  cost. 

12.  Provide  state  and  federal  aid  for  rural  schools  so  that  these 
offer  the  full  educational  equivalent  of  the  better  urban  schools. 

13.  Develop  a  new  type  of  "folk  school"  which  will  aim  to 
teach  the  rural  young  folk  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  want  to  re- 
main in  the  country  instead  of  going  to  town. 

14.  Subsidize  large  families.    If  the  same  cash  subsidies  are  paid 
to  urban  and  rural  families,  based  on  number  of  children,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  movement  to  rural  areas  might  be 
encouraged  since  the  same  amount  of  money  will  go  consider- 
ably further  in  rural  areas. 

It  would  seem  that  the  states  and  the  United  States  will 
have  to  give  more  attention  to  the  guidance  of  population 
movements  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  No  longer 
can  it  afford  to  rely  solely  upon  laissez  faire  as  the  method 
of  distributing  population  or  of  balancing  properly  the 
ratio  of  urban  to  rural  population.  No  longer  must  the 
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states,  counties,  or  the  nation  be  content  with  its  stranded 
population  groups,  with  allowing  the  existence  of  rural 
conditions  which  are  of  such  nature  that  they  make  people 
want  to  leave  the  farm,  whether  they  be  poor  housing,  poor 
churches,  eroded  soil,  land  speculation,  land  monopoly,  an 
unbalanced  supply  and  demand,  or  an  inadequate  farmers' 
share  in  the  national  income. 

The  changing  farm  pattern.  Recent  data  indicate  that 
the  general  farm  pattern  of  America  has  been  undergoing 
profound  changes  within  the  last  two  decades  and  especially 
since  1929. 

From  1930  to  1935,  under  the  impact  of  depression  con- 
ditions, the  number  of  farms  increased  523,702  which  was 
a  percentage  increase  of  8.3.  As  indicated  by  Table  XXIV, 
New  England  showed  the  greatest  percentage  increase,  that 
of  26.7  per  cent,  which  represents  an  increase  of  33,316 
farms.  Although  the  East  North  Central  section  showed 
only  a  percentage  increase  of  12.1  in  farms  between  1930 
and  1935,  the  actual  number  of  farms  increased  by  the  re- 
markable total  of  117,185. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  average  acreage  per  farm  in 
the  United  States  was  156.9  in  1930  and  154.8  in  1935.  In 
1935,  the  West  North  Central  region  showed  the  largest 
farms  with  an  average  acreage  of  231.4,  while  the  East 
South  Central  region  showed  the  smallest  average  acreage 
per  farm,  that  of  69.6  acres. 

Table  XXV  shows,  by  states,  the  increase  in  number  of 
farms. 

As  th€  data  in  Table  XXV  indicates,  only  the  states  of 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  failed  to  have  an  increase  in  number 
of  farms  between  1930  and  1935.  The  general  area  which 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  number  of  farms  was  the 
general  northeast  area  of  the  United  States.  This  was  an 
area  in  which  the  urbanization  trend  had  been  rapid  prior 
to  1930  and  one  which  suffered  greatly  from  unemployment 
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during  the  depression,  thus  indicating  that  the  increase  in 
number  of  farms  was  motivated  in  part  by  the  removal  of 
the  unemployed  back  to  the  land  and  possibly  by  the  removal 
of  other  depression  victims  to  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
The  general  suburban  movement  of  families,  not  greatlv 
affected  by  the  depression,  is,  without  a  doubt,  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  the  large  increase  in  number  of  farms  between 
1930  and  1935. 

The  changing  farm  pattern,  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  farms  and  the  decrease  in  size  of  such  farms,  indicates 
some  interesting  implications  for  farming  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  implications  of  the  in- 
creasingly smaller  farm  for  the  rural  boy  or  girl?  While 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  partially  offset  by  the 
decrease  in  size  of  the  rural  farm  population  in  certain 

TABLE  XXIV 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS,  BY  DIVISIONS,  1935  AND  1930  35 


Division 

Number  of  Farms 

1935 

1930 

Increase  or 
decrease 
(-) 

Number 

Percent 

United  States  

New  England  
Middle  Atlantic  
East  North  Central  .... 
West  North  Central.  .  . 
South  Atlantic  
East  South  Central.... 
West  South  Central.... 
Mountain 

6,812,350 

6,288,648 

523,702 

8.3 

158,241 
397,684 
1,083,687 
1,179,856 
1,147,133 
1,137,219 
1,137,571 
271,392 
299,567 

124,925 
357,603 
966,502 
1,112,755 
1,058,468 
1,062,214 
1,103,134 
241,314 
261,733 

33,316 
40,081 
117,185 
67,101 
88,665 
75,005 
34,437 
30,078 
37,834 

26.7 
11.2 
12.1 
6.0 
8.4 
7.1 
3.1 
12.5 
14.5 

Pacific  

35  Adapted  from   the   United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  Release 
of  March   10,   1936. 
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TABLE  XXIV    (CONTINUED) 
NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS,  BY  DIVISIONS  1935  AND  1930 

All  Land  in  Farms 


Increase 

or 

Average 

• 

Total  acres 

Decrease 

Acreage 

Per  Farm 

Division 

(—  ) 

Acres 

Per- 

1935 

1930 

cent 

1935 

1930 

United  States  

1,054,515,111 

986,771,016 

67,744,095 

6.9 

154.8 

156.9 

New  England  

15,463,420 

14,283,197 

1,180,223 

8.3 

97.7 

114.3 

Middle  Atlantic  

36,455,194 

35,047,145 

1,408,049 

4.0 

91.7 

98.0 

East  North  Central  . 

116,956,767 

110,891,179 

6,065,588 

3.5 

107.9 

114.7 

West  North  Central. 

273,077,144 

265,487,907 

7,589,237 

2.9 

231.4 

238.6 

South  Atlantic  

95,987,439 

86,362,715 

9,624,724 

11.1 

83.7 

81.6 

East  South  Central  .  . 

79,100,588 

72,817,357 

6,283,231 

8.6 

69.6 

68.6 

West  South  Central  . 

201,118,174 

183,906,346 

17,211,828 

9.4 

176.8 

166.7 

Mountain 

173,880,744 

157,450,133 

16,430,611 

10.4 

640.7 

652.5 

Pacific  

62,475,641 

60,525,037 

1,950,604 

3.2 

208.6 

231.2 

areas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  day  when,  perhaps,  the 
smallness  of  land  holdings  may  drive  boys  and  girls  from 
the  country,  the  land  inheritance  from  the  parents  being 
sufficient  for  only  one  or  two  children.  As  the  possibility 
of  transfer  of  land  by  inheritance  decreases,  will  it  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  machin- 
ery whereby  a  farm  youth  without  funds  can  come  into 
ownership  of  land  at  low  interest  rates  and  with  long  term 
payment  plans?  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery to  prevent  excessive  speculation  in  land  values. 
The  decreasing  size  of  the  farm  means,  furthermore,  that 
the  rural  high  school  is  going  to  have  to  stress,  increas- 
ingly, a  dual  system  of  education,  a  rural  emphasis  for  those 
who  remain  on  the  land  and  an  urban  emphasis  for  those 
who  go  to  the  city. 

The  foremost  challenge  of  the  decrease  in  size  of  farms 
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lies  in  the  field  of  efficiency  of  agricultural  methods.  As  the 
farm  becomes  smaller,  its  efficiency  of  methods  of  plant 
and  animal  culture  must  increase  accordingly,  particularly 
where  the  landholder  devotes  his  time  to  full-time  farming. 
America  needs  to  take  lessons  from  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  in  the  intensive  use  of  small  holdings. 

The  smaller  farm  presents,  also,  the  problem  of  making 
available  smaller  and  cheaper  farm  machines  whereby  cul- 
tural methods  on  a  smaller  acreage  may  be  carried  on  by 
machine  rather  than  by  hand  methods  as  is  characteristic  of 
much  farming  on  small  tracts.  The  smaller  farm,  with  its  more 
intensive  system  of  farming,  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
availability  of  cheap  electricity  for  heating  hotbeds,  green- 
houses, for  refrigeration,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  farmer, 
no  longer  dependent  upon  a  single  crop  for  cash  income 
and  food,  may  preserve  his  food  until  his  table  needs  it  or 
the  price  of  the  market  commands  it. 

If  the  rural  landscape  is  not  to  become  increasingly  un- 
sightly, the  tendency  toward  smaller  farms  is  going 
to  demand  an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  improvement 
of  rural  architecture,  farm  layouts,  the  planning  of  traffic- 
ways  and  communication  and  lighting  facilities.  Unless 
such  planning  is  undertaken,  rural  slums  will  increase,  and 
homes  will  be  built  away  from  adequate  trafficways.  The 
need  for  comprehensive  planning  services  and  education  to 
prevent  what  will  otherwise  eventually  amount  to  a  blighting 
of  rural  areas  is  apparent. 

Some  probable  future  trends  in  population  and  their 
significance  for  planning.  Rural  planning  must  concern 
itself  with  future  population  trends.  Upon  the  basis  of 
the  continuance  of  present  immigration  laws  and  present 
population  trends,  the  National  Resources  Committee,  from 
a  synthesis  of  reports  on  population  prepared  by  various 
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state  planning  boards,  summarizes  probable  future  popula- 
tion trends  as  follows: 

1.  That   the  population  of   the   United  States  will  become 
stabilized  about  1960. 

2.  That  the  future  population  distribution  will  depend   in 
large  measure  upon  the  development  of  the  country's  natural 
and  industrial  resources. 

3.  That  during  the  next  25  years  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion over  sixty  years  of  age  will  be  approximately  doubled. 

4.  That  the  number  of  young  people  under  20  years  will  de- 
crease in  about  the  same  amount  as  those  over  sixty  will  increase. 

5.  That  the  occupational  characteristics  of  the  population  will 
change  and  that  as  the  mechanization  of  industry  increases,  op- 
portunities for  employment  in  such  new  fields  as  education,  con- 
servation, recreation  and  service  will  increase.37 

Other  population  trends,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee,  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  United  States  in  the  future,  may  be  projected  as 
follows: 

6.  The  suburbanization  of  population  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, with  a  resultant  increase  in  interchange  of  peoples 
between    central    cities    and   suburban   areas   and   between 
central  cities  and  satellite  towns. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  will 
not  produce  sufficient  population  for  the  cities,  and  that 
cities  will  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  rural  areas 
to  supply  population  for  their  future  increase. 

8.  It  is  evident  that  the  increased  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture and  the  increase  of  production  units  per  acre  will 
produce   an   increasing  food   supply  without  the  necessity 
of  any  great  increase  in  rural  population. 

9.  It  is  expected,  and  certainly  hoped,  that  there  will  be 
an   increase   in   semi-industrial   developments.     This  trend 


37  Release  of  National  Resources  Committee  on  "State  Planning  Activities 
and  Progress,"  Release  No.  1,  October  16,  1935. 
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to  date  has  not  been  a  nation-wide  trend,  but  rather  a  trend 
in  the  Southeastern  States  and  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
10.  The  declining  size  of  the  family  in  rural  areas  should 
cause  farmers  to  rely  more  upon  machine  production  than 
on  hand  production  in  the  future. 

Stationary  population  and  planning.  If,  then,  we  are  on 
the  road  to  a  stationary  population  in  the  United  States, 
what  will  be  its  significance  for  planning? 

1.  It  would  seem  that  our  population  policies  would  need 
to   stress   quality  rather  than  quantity   in   the   event  of  a 
stationary    or    very    slowly    increasing    population.      This 
should  mean   more  emphasis   upon   eugenic  and   euthenic 
policies  of  both  positive  and  negative  types,  some  of  which 
are: 

(a)  Sterilization   of   the    mentally   deficient    preparatory 
to  marriage.38 

(b)  Preservation    of   normal    personalities    through    ma- 
ternal aid,  infant  aid,  and  public  health  measures. 

(c)  Improved  standards  of  living. 

(d)  More   adequate   housing,   especially   for  low-income 
classes. 

(e)  A  more  adequate  public  education  system,  with  edu- 
cational facilities  accessible  to  all  persons. 

(f)  Restricted  marriage,  aimed  at  the  restraining  from 
marriage  of  the  definitely  unfit. 

(g)  Birth  control  measures  to  be  invoked  for  health  pro- 
tection  or   for  the  economic  and   educational  security  of 
children. 

2.  Living  standards  and  the  buying  power  of  the  popula- 
tion will  need  to  be  increased  in  order  to  create  revenue 
and  demands  for  new  products  resulting  from  a  more  highly 
mechanized  industry  and  greater  agricultural  production. 

38  There  is,  of  course,  gross  disagreement  on  this  point  between  different 
groups. 
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3.  A  stationary  population  will  mean  that  rural  institu- 
tions, as  church  and  school,  will  need  to  be  established  to 
cover   larger   geographical   areas   than   ever   before.     Good 
roads  and  the  automobile  should  make  this  possible. 

4.  A  stationary  population  will  demand  a  stabilized  agri- 
culture  and   will   minimize   the   need   for   exploitation   of 
natural  resources.     Because  of  this  fact,  greater  attention 
may   be   given   to   conservation  projects   of  one   kind  and 
another,  or  to  the  performance  of  those  kinds  of  work  which 
the  nation  in  general,  under  a  fast-growing  population,  was 
too  busy  to  perform. 

Toward  an  older  population.  The  trend  toward  an  older 
population  is  due  to  (1)  the  declining  birth  rate,  (2)  the 
curtailment  of  immigration,  and  (3)  the  increase  in  life 
expectancy.  If  this  trend  persists,  what  will  be  its  signifi- 
cance? The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  expects  the  following 
social  changes  to  grow  out  of  the  trend  toward  an  older 
population.39 

1.  The  demand  for  educational  facilities  will  decrease. 

2.  The  demand  for  goods  consumed  by  older  people  will 
grow,  while  the  demand  for  goods  consumed  by  younger 
people  will  decrease. 

3.  The  present  tendency  in  industry  to  reduce  continu- 
ously the  age  limit  of  employees  will  require  modification. 

4.  Old-age  pension  problems  and  the  general  problem  of 
old-age  security  will  become  more  serious. 

5.  More  active  types  of  recreation  will  give  way  to  quieter 
types. 

6.  Since  social   institutions  will  likely  be  controlled  by 
older  people,  it  is  possible  that  youth  will  lose  influence 
both  in  government  and  in  business. 

7.  While  the  decrease  of  educational  facilities  is  granted, 
education  will  also  be  affected  in  that  more  varied  and  more 


39  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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thorough-going  systems  of  adult  education  will  become 
necessary.  The  modern  findings  in  the  field  of  psychology 
of  adult  learning  will  also  favor  this  trend  toward  increased 
adult  education.  This  should  be  aided,  in  turn,  by  the 
shorter  work  week,  the  shorter  work  day,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  rate  of  social  change  which  we  can  expect  in 
the  future.40 

8.  Individuals  interested  in  promoting  community  plan- 
ning of  one  kind  and  another  will  find  it  increasingly  ad- 
vantageous to  study  the  age  composition  of  the  population 
affected.  Such  studies  will  not  only  enable  them  to  locate 
certain  problems  of  planning,  but  will  give  them  a  more 
concrete  picture  of  the  population  for  which  they  are  plan- 
ning. In  a  community,  we  shall  say  a  village,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  aged  people  is  very  large,  those  interested 
in  planning  are  likely  to  encounter  at  once  a  major  ob- 
stacle in  the  conservation  of  the  population.41 

Future  occupational  trends.  The  significance  of  future 
occupational  trends  for  planning  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  discern,  as  occupational  changes  are  likely 
to  vary  greatly  as  between  different  states.  The  Min- 
nesota State  Planning  Board  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions regarding  the  future  growth  of  the  number  of 
gainfully  employed  in  Minnesota:  42 

1.  The  total  number  (gainfully  employed)  will  increase  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  population,  which  means  that 
a  relatively  small  and  gradually  diminishing  increase  in  total 
population  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 


40  Items  7  and  8  are  the  authors'.     In  connection  with  Item  8,  consult 
Fry,  Luther,  American  Villagers,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  1926, 
or  Lorge,  Irving,  and  Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,  American  Agricultural   Vil- 
lages, 1930,  American  Statistical  Association   Monograph  No.   1,  New  York, 
American  Statistical   Association,   1933. 

41  See  explanation  in  footnote  immediately  preceding. 
« Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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2.  The  number  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  will  increase  very  little. 

3.  Transportation,   communication,   trade,   and  the  domestic 
and  personal  service  occupations  will  show  substantial  increases. 

4.  The  professional-service  group  will  continue  to  grow  in 
number  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

The  composition  of  the  population  and  planning.  The 
study  of  other  aspects  of  the  composition  of  rural  human 
resources  offers  much  valuable  information  to  individuals 
interested  in  forwarding  the  welfare  of  rural  peoples.  Eco- 
nomic composition  is  not  only  valuable  for  indicating  the 
status  quo  but  also  in  indicating  the  potentialities  of  rural 
peoples  to  acquire  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Income 
studies  also  furnish  a  valuable  index  to  many  social  prob- 
lems. 

Frederick  Osborn  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  further  recognition  of  differentials  in  reproduction 
rates  in  planning,  particularly  educational  planning.  He 
holds  not  only  that  numbers  should  be  considered  in  the 
planning  of  educational  facilities  but  also  the  innate  po- 
tentialities of  individuals.43 

Studies  of  racial,  nativity,  and  secular  composition  also 
reveal  many  potential  difficulties  which  the  planner  may 
have  to  face.  Church  consolidation  may  be  a  success  among 
certain  secular  groups  but  not  among  others.  Recreation 
programs  are  sometimes  unsuccessful  because  of  nativity 
groupings  among  the  people  for  whom  the  programs  are 
planned.  In  the  South,  planning  faces  many  difficulties 
because  of  the  existence  of  two  races.  Here,  planning  must 
often  be  carried  out  in  duplicate,  which  is  an  expensive 
process  and  often  a  cause  of  conflict,  although  it  is  hoped 

43  See  Osborn,  Frederick,  "Significance   of   Differential    Reproduction   For 
American  Educational  Policy,"  Social  Forces,  14:  23-32,  October,  1935. 
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that  some  phases  of  planning  will  mitigate  the  social  differ- 
ences between  the  white  and  Negro  races. 

In  regions  where  the  occupational  pattern  for  decades 
has  been  strongly  industrial,  where  the  mind-set  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  upon  an  eight-hour  day,  wages,  and  no 


Fig.  14. — The  Distribution  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  1930. 

responsibilities  other  than  to  the  job,  talk  of  social  planning, 
decentralization,  and  the  like,  is  likely  to  receive  a  very  cold 
reception  by  almost  every  one. 

Studies  of  tenancy  and  ownership  have  much  to  offer  to 
groups  interested  in  planning.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at 
Table  XXVI. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  was  this  change: 
The  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  increased  from 
2,664,365  in  1930  to  2,865,155  in  1935.  This  represents  a 
gain  of  7.5  per  cent  compared  with  an  increase  of  8.3  for 
all  farms,  and  9.2  per  cent  for  farms  operated  by  owners. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

PERCENTAGE   OF    FARMS    OPERATED    BY    TENANTS    IN    THE   TENNESSEE   VALLEY 
STATES,  1880-1925  ** 


State 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1925 

Change 
1880-1925 

Alabama  
Georgia 

46.8 
45.6 

48.6 
53.5 

57.7 
59.9 

60.2 
65.6 

57.9 
66.6 

60.7 
63.8 

13.9 

18.2 

Kentucky  
Mississippi  
N.  Carolina.  .  .  . 
Tennessee  
Virginia 

26.4 
43.7 
33.4 
34.5 
29.5 

24.9 
52.8 
34.1 
30.8 
26.9 

32.9 
62.4 
41.4 
40.5 
30.7 

33.9 
66.1 
42.3 
41.1 
26.5 

33.4 
66.1 
43.5 
41.1 
25.6 

32.0 
68.3 
45.2 
41.0 
25.2 

5.6 
24.6 
11.8 
6.5 
-4.3 

Of  all  farms,  42.4  per  cent  were  operated  by  tenants  in  1930 
and  42.1  per  cent  in  1935. 

The  comparative  farm  tenure  status  in  the  United  States 
in  1930  and  1935  is  shown  in  Table  XXVII  (p.  110). 

Figures  15  and  16  show  graphically  the  status  and  trends 
of  tenancy  in  the  United  States. 

One  study  indicates  that,  in  the  cotton  belt  alone,  there 
are  1,790,783  tenant  families,  of  which  1,091,944  are  white 
and  698,839  are  colored,45 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  certain  European  countries, 
notably  Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  Denmark,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  build  an  effective  rural  life  until  tenancy  was 
almost  completely  abolished.  For  community  planning 
in  particular,  the  economic  and  social  stability  of  ownership 
and  the  interest  which  follows  appear  necessary  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  effectively.  Not  until  tenancy  is  abolished  in 
the  South  will  that  region  be  able  to  build  the  rural  civili- 
zation of  which  it  is  capable. 


44  From  the  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  covering  the  periods  indicated. 

45  Johnson,  Charles  S.,  et  al.,   The   Collapse   of   Cotton    Tenancy,  Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935,  pp.  4-5. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS  BY  COLOR  AND  TENURE  OF  THE  OPERATOR,  UNITED  STATES, 

1930-1935  46 


Number  of 

Farms 

1935 

1930 

All  farm  operators 

6,812,350 

6,288  648 

White            

5,956,795 

5,372,578 

Colored  

855,555 

916,070 

Owners                       .        .    . 

3,899,091 

3,568,394 

Full  owners  

3,210,224 

2,911,644 

Part  owners  

688,867 

656,750 

Managers                 

48,104 

55,889 

All  tenants  

2,865,155 

2,644,365 

Croppers 

716,256 

766,278 

How,  then,  is  tenancy  to  be  discouraged  and  ownership 
encouraged?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  make 
recommendations;  however,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place 
to  present  certain  proposed  solutions  of  the  tenant  problem 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  recent  intensive  study.  This 
study  pointed  out  four  alternatives  of  the  problem  of  ten- 
ancy: "  (1)  starvation,  (2)  permanent  support  on  the  relief 
rolls,  (3)  the  finding  of  new  work  in  the  cities,  (4)  the 
reorganization  of  farming  in  the  old  cotton  states."  4T  The 
fourth  proposal  is  discussed  in  detail  as  follows: 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  millions  of  tenants,  whose  lives  have 
always  been  barren  and  precarious,  and  who  now  find  themselves 
dispossessed  from  even  the  poor  living  they  formerly  had,  can  be 
met  only  by  some  new  distribution  of  land  ownership.  Here  in 
briefest  outline  are  the  suggestions  which  have  been  advanced 


46  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  Release  of  March   16,   1936, 
p.  3. 

47  Johnson,  Charles  S.,  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-69,  1935. 
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almost  unanimously   by  students   of  farm  problems,   southern 
statesmen,  and  government  officials. 

1.  That  the  federal  government  (through  some  special  agency 
set  up  for  that  purpose)  buy  up  huge  acreage  of  farm  lands  now 
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Fig.  15.— The  Trend  of  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  1880-1935. 
Source:  United  States  Census,  Agriculture,  over  the  period  indicated,  and  the 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 


Fig.  16.— Distribution  of  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  1935. 
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FARM  TENURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930  AND  1935  48 


Rank  State 

Percent 
full  owners 

Percent 
part  owners 

Percent 
tenants 

1935 

1930 

1935 

1930 

1935 

1930 

1  Massachusetts  

85.9 
85.5 
81.6 
86.2 
79.5 
74.9 
75.6 
71.6 
68.7 
76.3 
74.9 
69.6 
67.6 
66.2 
69.4 
68.8 
65.8 
66.1 
46.9 
65.9 
66.2 
42.5 
62.8 
57.7 
60.1 
61.5 
52.8 
49.8 
59.4 
53.5 
47.5 
43.6 
30.5 
34.6 
37.6 
45.7 
42.7 
25.7 
32.1 
39.2 
34.5 
33.9 
27.6 
31.0 
32.2 
29.8 
30.3 
27.1 
47.1 

83.6 
90.9 
87.0 
83.0 
83.0 
75.9 
77.7 
71.6 
70.1 
78.0 
77.1 
68.6 
70.2 
63.5 
70.1 
73.0 
66.5 
66.6 
49.3 
73.3 
65.6 
42.3 
60.2 
58.1 
62.2 
61.5 
53.7 
52.8 
59.9 
54.9 
50.0 
44.9 
30.5 
34.4 
39.7 
44.7 
41.4 
26.9 
33.4 
39.7 
30.8 
50.0 
26.3 
28.8 
29.0 
29.2 
27.6 
24.7 
46.3 

5.6 
6.9 
10.0 
5.0 
8.0 
9.2 
8.8 
8.2 
15.6 
4.8 
5.4 
9.7 
12.9 
13.9 
9.4 
9.9 
11.4 
7.6 
27.6 
7.8 
4.7 
29.1 
5.0 
12.9 
10.5 
8.4 
14.9 
16.1 
4.3 
9.2 
13.3 
16.7 
30.0 
20.9 
17.2 
7.9 
9.9 
25.2 
18.1 
10.5 
7.7 
5.8 
10.8 
6.4 
3.8 
5.5 
3.7 
2.8 
10.1 

7.0 
3.3 
5.3 
7.6 
5.4 
8.6 
7.4 
8.9 
16.8 
4.6 
4.8 
11.1 
13.4 
15.3 
11.1 
7.8 
14.2 
9.7 
26.9 
7.3 
5.8 
32.1 
6.6 
15.2 
10.7 
9.5 
15.4 
15.5 
4.6 
9.0 
14.6 
19.2 
33.7 
22.7 
16.2 
8.8 
9.2 
27.9 
18.6 
12.1 
7.6 
6.8 
11.8 
5.7 
3.9 
5.9 
3.6 
2.8 
10.4 

6.2 
6.9 

7.3 
7.3 
10.9 
13.8 
14.2 
14.4 
14.9 
17.7 
17.8 
17.8 
19.0 
19.0 
20.0 
20.7 
21.7 
21.7 
23.3 
25.8 
27.2 
27.7 
28.0 
28.5 
28.9 
29.5 
31.6 
33.7 
34.8 
37.1 
38.8 
39.0 
39.1 
44.0 
44.5 
46.2 
47.2 
48.6 
49.3 
49.6 
57.1 
60.0 
61.2 
62.2 
63.7 
64.5 
65.6 
69.8 
42.1 

5.6 
4.5 
5.3 
6.2 
9.7 
12.5 
13.2 
12.9 
12.2 
15.9 
15.6 
16.4 
15.5 
20.2 
17.0 
18.2 
17.8 
18.0 
22.0 
18.6 
26.5 
24.5 
28.4 
25.3 
26.3 
28.1 
30.1 
31.1 
33.8 
35.9 
34.8 
34.5 
55.1 
42.4 
43.1 
46.2 
49.2 
44.6 
47.1 
47.3 
60.9 
63.0 
61.5 
65.1 
66.6 
64.7 
68.2 
72.2 
42.4 

2  Maine  

3  New  Hampshire  
3  Connecticut  
5  Vermont  

6  Rhode  Island  
7  New  York  
8  Nevada  

9  Utah  

10  Pennsylvania  

1  1  New  Jersey  

11  Arizona  

13  Michigan  

13  New  Mexico  

15  Washington  

16  Wisconsin  

17  Oregon  

17  California  

19  Wyoming  

20  West  Virginia  

21  Maryland.  

22  Montana  
23  Florida  

24  Idaho  

25  Ohio  

26  Virginia  

27  Indiana  

28  Minnesota  

29  Delaware 

30  Kentucky 

31  Missouri  

32  Colorado 

33  North  Dakota  

34  Kansas 

35  Illinois 

36  Tennessee 

37  North  Carolina 

38  South  Dakota  
39  Nebraska       

40  Iowa  
41  Texas...  
42  Arkansas  

43  Oklahoma  

44  South  Carolina  
45  Louisiana  

46  Alabama  

47  Georgia  

48  Mississippi 

United  States  

**The    University    of  North    Carolina   News  Letter,  Vol.   XXII,   No.    13, 
June  17,  1936. 
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in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies,  land  banks,  and  others,  and 
distribute  this  land  in  small  plots  of  minimum  size  required  to 
support  farm  families,  probably  twenty  to  forty  acres  in  the  cot- 
ton area.  The  land  may  be  allocated  to  the  new  owners  either  on 
long  leases  or  through  contracts  of  sale  on  long-time  payment 
under  easy  terms.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  new  farmers  a  sense 
of  ownership  or  stability  and  to  prevent  them  from  selling  or 
mortgaging  the  holdings  or  otherwise  alienating  their  new  birth- 
right. 

2.  That  service  agencies  be  set  up  by  regions  and  local  areas 
to  supervise,  guide,  and  aid  the  new  homesteaders.    These  service 
agencies  should  not  only  give  expert  counsel  but  also  provide 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  even  certain  of  the  current  supplies  which 
were  heretofore  furnished  by  the  plantation  owner.     In  certain 
instances  the  service  agencies  will  have  to  finance  buildings  and 
farm  animals,  but  these  capital  investments  should  be  held  to 
the  very  minimum  so  that  the  homesteaders  will  not  start  with 
too  burdensome  a  debt.    It  is  believed  that  the  project  can  suc- 
ceed on  a  large  scale  only  if  the  capital  investment   (including 
land  and  whatever  buildings,  repairs,  and  animals  are  required) 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  family. 

3.  That  along  with  this  general  wide-scale  distribution  of  lands, 
experiments  be  conducted  in  unified  and  carefully  directed  types 
of  communities,  such  as  (a)  cooperative  farm  colonies,  (b)  com- 
munities with  highly  developed  sendees  in  schools  and  health 
and  vocational  facilities,  also  with  community  incubators,  breed- 
ing stock,  and  marketing  facilities,  and   (c)  communities  of  the 
European  type  with  homes  and  public  services  concentrated  into 
villages  with  farm  lands  on  the  outskirts. 

Conclusion.  In  its  final  analysis,  the  only  defense  for 
planning  of  any  type  is  the  contribution  which  planning 
may  make  to  advancing  the  cause  of  human  welfare.  Plan- 
ning of  any  type  should,  therefore,  take  cognizance  of  the 
human  element  and  should  always  be  measured  with  this 
element  in  mind.  Too,  within  the  study  of  population 
trends  will  be  found  many  of  the  directions  and  guides  for 
planning. 
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Before  the  full  benefits  of  planning  may  be  realized,  there 
must  be  a  greater  transformation  of  the  tenant  farmer  class 
into  an  owner  class.  To  facilitate  this  conversion,  the  state, 
in  the  United  States,  will  have  to  assume  the  status  of 
landlord  to  an  extent  which  it  has  not  done  in  the  past. 
This  position,  Denmark,  for  example,  assumed  decades  ago. 
Also: 

In  the  Irish  Free  State  it  is  a  declared  governmental  policy 
that  private  agricultural  tenancy  shall  be  ended.  Substantially  all 
of  the  agricultural  land  is  either  converted  into  peasant  holdings 
or  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  in  the  process  of  conversion.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  $634,000,000  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  and  14,671,956  acres  involved.4® 

In  order  to  make  available  better  opportunities  for  the 
human  element  in  the  rural  regions  of  other  countries, 
old  type  land  systems  are  being  modified  through  the  break- 
ing up  of  large  holdings  and  the  establishment  of  machinery 
by  which  ownership  may  be  facilitated.  Notable  examples 
of  this  action  may  be  found  today  in  Prussia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ireland,  and  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN   LAND-USE 
PLANNING 

Land,  the  basis  of  rural  culture.  Any  form  of  cultural 
life  must  have  a  material  basis.  There  is  evidence,  also, 
that  a  genuine  and  really  effective  rural  life  is  never  built 
until  the  population  concerned  in  its  building  rises  above 
the  plane  of  want  and  mere  subsistence.  Where  food  is 
scarce  and  wants  are  many  life  is  cruel,  hard,  antisocial, 
and  cheap.  Only  within  an  economy  of  abundance  or  an 
environment  of  plenty,  is  it  possible  to  develop  an  effective 
and  intensive  social  life,  in  which  is  stressed  the  cooperative 
and  mutual  elevation  of  peoples,  and  with  which  they  are 
satisfied. 

One  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  land  is  a  basic  sub- 
stance from  which  rural  cultures  must  arise,  especially  if 
these  cultures  are  to  be  developed  in  any  way  other  than 
as  step-children  of  the  city.  If  rural  cultures  are  to  be  self- 
perpetuating;  if  they  are  to  be  relatively  self-contained  and 
are  to  make  their  individual,  and  sometimes  almost  dis- 
tinctive, contributions  to  the  national  culture,  it  becomes 
fundamentally  necessary  to  plan  for  the  preservation  and 
most  effective  use  of  the  land. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  future  frontiers  in  American  rural 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  land  utilization.  Time  was 
when  man  settled  upon  the  land,  utilized  its  fertility,  left 
it,  and  moved  on  westward,  where  new  and  more  fertile 
lands  existed.  The  new  frontiers  facing  rural  America 
today  are  those  of  effective  utilization  of  both  human  and 
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natural  resources.  Effective  land  planning  and  utilization 
is  a  problem  x  which  should  concern  everyone  interested  in 
rural  life  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  phase  of  a  national 
program  of  conservation. 

Planning  implies,  first,  knowledge  of  where  to  begin  or 
knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  existing  order, 
and,  secondly,  an  objective  or  objectives.  There  is  no  phase 
of  planning  where  this  is  more  applicable  than  in  the  in- 
stance of  land  planning.  Most  often  in  planning,  the  ob- 
jectives become  moving  and  not  static  goals.  These 
objectives  may,  in  general,  be  of  two  types:  immediate  and 
ultimate.  The  immediate  objectives  are  also  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  working  objectives.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
ultimate  objectives  should  not  be  functional.  An  example 
of  an  immediate  objective  in  land  planning  may  be  to  check 
the  erosion  of  the  fields  of  a  particular  community,  whereas 
an  ultimate  objective  back  of  the  project  may  be  the 
stabilization  of  the  social  security  of  the  community 
through  the  preservation  and  more  effective  use  of  the  land. 

A  good  statement  of  general  objectives  in  planning  has 
been  made  by  Gray.2  He  says: 

Of  immediate  concern  to  rural  communities  are  such  objec- 
tives in  planning  as  a  logical  distribution  of  roads,  schools,  power- 
lines  and  other  public  institutions;  a  grouping  of  population 
that  will  permit  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  institu- 
tional pattern;  an  organic  and  functional  re-direction  of  local 
government;  provision  for  the  adequate  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  extensive  areas  of  tax  delinquent  land,  and  better  adjust- 
ment of  state  and  local  taxation  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  land  use;  landscape  preservation  and  beautifi- 
cation;  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  forests  that  have  a  vital 

1  In  this  connection,  read  Tugwell,  Rexford,  "No  More  Frontiers,"  Today, 
4:   3-4,  June  22,   1935. 

2  From  an   address   by  L.   C.   Gray  at   the   National   Conference  on   City 
Planning,  Baltimore,   Maryland,  October   11,   1933. 
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relationship  to  local  employment,  industry  and  agriculture;  ade- 
quate local  recreational  areas;  the  reservation  and  protection  of 
areas  needful  for  local  water  supply. 

The  values  back  of  planning,  as  repeatedly  stated  in 
Chapters  I  and  III,  must,  in  the  end,  be  human  values.  The 
primary  purpose  of  all  phases  of  rural  planning  is  to  pro- 
duce a  design  for  the  effective  living  of  rural  peoples. 
More  specifically,  rural  planning  implies  the  rearrangement 
and  the  prearrangement  of  the  environment.  Accordingly, 
land-use  planning  has  to  do  with  the  rearrangement  and 
prearrangement  of  the  land  for  its  most  effective  use  for 
both  present  and  future  generations. 

Land-use  planning,  under  conditions  where  virgin  land 
is  being  planned  for  use,  may  be  called  preventive  land-use 
planning,  while  the  planning  of  lands  which  have  been  used 
and  mutilated  by  destructive  practices  of  timbering,  min- 
ing, farming,  or  grazing,  may  be  called  remedial  land-use 
planning. 

Some  major  problems  of  land-use  planning.  Because 
of  the  great  differences  between  the  topographical,  geo- 
graphical, and  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  difficult  to  inventory  all  the  problems  of  land-use  plan- 
ning. The  following  list,  however,  seems  to  be  fairly  in- 
clusive: 

1.  The  financial  problems  of  marginal  and  submarginal 
areas. 

2.  Consolidation  of  land-use  information  together  with 
climatological  information. 

3.  The  problem  of  water  erosion  of  silty  soils. 

4.  The  problem  of  wind  erosion  of  sandy  or  arid  soils. 

5.  The  low  productivity  and  erosive  qualities  of  shallow 
soil  areas. 

6.  The  problem  of  run-off  and  erosive  qualities  of  heavy 
clayey  soils. 
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7.  The  problem  of  recommended  crop  changes  for  certain 
areas. 

8.  The  problem  of  most  effective  use  of  mixed  soil  areas. 

9.  The  problem  of  creation  of  public  domains,  including 
the  development  of  public  forests,  game  preserves,  and  other 
types  of  recreational  areas. 

10.  The  problem  of  grazing  control  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Southwest,  especially  on  the  remaining  public  domain, 
some  176,000,000  acres  of  which  remain. 

11.  The     regulation     of    roadside     structures,     including 
service  stations,  billboards,  stores,  and  the  like. 

12.  The  setting  up  of  land-use  demonstration  units. 

13.  The  resettlement  of  the   population   of  submarginal 
areas. 

Land-use  control.  In  order  that  there  may  be  orderly 
land-use  planning,  designed  to  solve  many  of  the  preceding 
problems,  there  must  be  land-use  control  and  land  classi- 
fication. For  the  first  and  most  successful  examples  of  land- 
use  control,  one  must  turn  to  the  cities.  The  method  of 
control  which  has  been  utilized  in  most  cities,  and  which 
is  now  being  extended  to  rural  areas,  is  known  as  "zoning." 

Although  French  in  origin,  as  applied  to  cities,3  zoning 
was  first  extensively  developed  and  widely  used  in  Ger- 
many. There  is  also  evidence  that  this  type  of  regulation 
was  not  introduced  as  a  general  practice  into  American  city 
planning  until  after  1900.4 

According  to  one  source,5  the  first  city  zoning  ordinance 


3Davie,  Maurice,  Problems  of  City  Life,  New  York,  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1932,  p.  59. 

4  Adams,  Thomas,  Outline  of  Town  and  City  Planning,  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1935,  p.  173. 

For  a  good  discussion  of  land  classification,  see  Lovejoy,  P.  S.,  "Theory  and 
Practice  in  Land  Classification,"  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Eco- 
nomics, 1:  160-175,  1925. 

5  "Making   the   Best   Use   of  Wisconsin    Land   Through    Zoning,"   Special 
Circular,  Madison,  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  March,  1934. 
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to  be  enacted  into  law  was  that  enacted  in  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1885.     On  the  other  hand: 

The  first  county  zoning  ordinance  in  the  United  States  in- 
volving essentially  rural  and  undeveloped  land  was  enacted  in 
Oneida  County,  Wisconsin,  1933,  nearly  a  half  century  after  the 
first  city  zoning  ordinance.  The  Modesto  zoning  ordinance  was 
the  answer  of  an  aroused  public  to  the  social  and  economic  dis- 
turbance of  unregulated  Chinese  laundries  in  a  residential  dis- 
trict. .  .  .  The  Oneida  County  ordinance  was  the  answer  to 
scattered  settlement  which  involved  public  services,  inconsistent 
with  an  already  depleted  treasury.6 

Earlier  than  1933,  county  zoning  ordinances,  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Ordinance  (1923)  or  the  Milwaukee 
County  Ordinance  (1927) ,  were  enacted,  which  regulated 
industrial  land  uses  within  the  urban  sections  of  these  re- 
spective counties  as  well  as  highway  control,  preservation 
of  scenic  areas,  and  the  like.7  The  Los  Angeles  and  Mil- 
waukee County  enactments  constitute  the  first  official 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  planning  and  zoning  on  a 
"regional"  basis. 

Zoning  may  be  defined  as 

...  a  form  of  public  control  over  property,  public  and  private, 
in  the  interest  of  general  welfare.  It  has  been  defined  as  the 
creation,  by  law,  of  districts  in  which  regulations,  .  .  .  differing 
in  different  districts,  prohibit  injurious  or  unsuitable  structures 
and  uses  of  structures  on  land.8 

Zoning,  as  applied  to  land  use,  usually  has  for  its  purpose 
one  or  both  of  two  objectives: 

9  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

7  In  this  connection,  see  Jesness,  Oscar  B.,  Nowell,  Reynolds  I.,  A  Program 
for  Land  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1935,  pp.  150  ff.    Also  consult  Whitnall,  Gordon,  "History  of  Zoning," 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  155: 
Part  II,  pp.  1-15,  May,  1931. 

8  Special   Circular,  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  op.  cit., 
p.  5. 
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1.  Control  and  supervision  of  uses  of  land  or  buildings  which 
have  a  ruinous  effect  on  established  property  values  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

2.  Control  or  supervision  of  uses  of  land  or  buildings  which 
would  result  in  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  tax  moneys  paid  by 
other  tax  payers  in  the  same  taxing  unit.9 

Legal  basis  for  zoning.  Although,  to  the  writers' 
knowledge,  test  cases  of  purely  rural  zoning  and  planning 
laws  have  not  (1936)  arisen  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (which 
occurrence  is -likely  to  happen  soon) ,  zoning,  in  general,  is 
defended  as  constitutional  and  legal  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  proper  use  of  the  police  power,  under  which  the  states 
have  had  to  pass  much  of  their  social  legislation.10 


9  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

10  For  a  statement  of  court  opinions  of  both  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court    and   state    courts,    with    respect    to    urban    zoning    and    the    proper 
use  of  the  police  power,  consult  Tilton,  L.  Deming,  "Regulating  Land  Uses 
in  the  County,"  The  Annals,  155,  Part  II,  123-36,  May,  1931.    In  this  article 
the  writer  comments  on  certain  questions  of  legality  likely  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  rural  land  planning  in  the  future. 

A  viewpoint  that  rural  and  urban  zoning  have  somewhat  different  con- 
stitutional bases  is  expressed  by  Carpenter  and  Stafford.  They  say:  "The 
practice  of  rural  zoning  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  its  exact  legal  status 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  While  the  principles  involved  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  urban  zoning,  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  legal  bases  of  the  two  types  of  zoning  acts.  City  zoning 
ordinances  derive  their  validity  from  the  police  power,  while  rural  acts 
must  rest  upon  the  power  of  the  state  to  control  the  use  of  private  land 
for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  reduction  of  public  ex- 
penditures." See  Carpenter,  William  S.,  and  Stafford,  Paul  T.,  State  and 
Local  Government  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co., 
1936,  p.  307. 

For  a  good  discussion  of  the  problem  of  land-use  control  under  the 
police  power,  see  Hendrickson,  C.  I.,  "Rural  Zoning:  Controlling  Land 
Utilization  under  the  Police  Power,"  an  address  delivered  before  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  New  York,  December  27-30,  1935.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
1935  (mimeographed).  In  this,  Mr.  Hendrickson  makes  the  statement,  "This 
review  of  laws  and  ordinances  which  have  been  held  to  come  within  the 
police  power  shows  that  any  use  of  the  land  may  be  regulated  for  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  and  the  general  welfare"  (p.  6)  .  See  also 
Bassett,  Edward  M.,  Zoning,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1936. 
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It  is  appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  quote  one  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  county  zoning  and  rural  land 
planning.  The  decision,  in  part,  says: 

In  this  day  none  will  dispute  that  government  in  the  exercise 
of  its  police  power  may  impose  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
property  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  morals  and  safety. 
That  the  same  restrictions  may  be  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
property  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  convenience 
and  general  prosperity  is  perhaps  not  so  well  understood,  but, 
nevertheless,  is  firmly  established  by  the  decisions  of  this  and  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court.  (Carter  vs.  Harper,  182,  Wisconsin  148, 
p.  154.) 

Through  F.  M.  Wylie,  the  attorney  general's  office 
of  Wisconsin  gave  the  following  opinion  with  regard  to 
Wisconsin's  county  zoning  law: 

The  county  zoning  law  is  undoubtedly  in  the  public  welfare. 
The  cut-over  areas  of  northern  Wisconsin  speak  as  eloquently 
against  haphazard  development  as  any  city  condition.  The  spot- 
ting of  these  lands  with  remote  or  abandoned  farms,  resulting  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  with  insufficient  population  or  value  to 
support  roads  and  schools  or  to  afford  the  comforts  of  living  that 
this  day  should  give  to  all,  the  misdirected  efforts  to  farm  lands 
not  well  suited  to  agriculture,  with  resulting  personal  grief  and 
social  loss,  the  far-reaching  economic  ill  effects  of  stripping  the 
state  of  timber,  the  fire  hazard  of  human  habitation  in  their 
midst,  all  cry  out  for  planning,  for  social  direction  of  individual 
effort.  (Wisconsin  Attorney  General's  Opinions,  20:  751.) 

State-wide  county  zoning  laws.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  thorough-going  county  zoning  laws  in  the  nation 
is  the  Wisconsin  law.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  law  is  set 
forth  at  this  point  as  it  is  found  in  Section  59.97  of  the 
Wisconsin  Statutes  under  the  general  title  of  "Zoning 
Power." 
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THE  WISCONSIN  COUNTY  ZONING  LAW  ll 

THE  LAW— Section  59.97,  Wisconsin  Statutes 

Zoning  Power 

(1)  The  county  board  of  any  county  may  by  ordinance,  regu- 
late, restrict  and  determine  the  areas  within  which  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  recreation  may  be  conducted,  the  location  of  roads, 
schools,  trades  and  industries,  and  the  location  of  buildings  de- 
signed for  specified  uses,  and  establish  districts  of  such  number, 
shape    and    area,    and    also    establish    set-back    building    lines, 
outside  the  limits  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities,  as  such 
county  board  may  deem  best  suited  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.    For  each  such  district,  regulations  may  be  imposed 
designating   the   trades,   industries   or   purposes    that   shall   be 
included  or  subjected  to  special  regulations  and  designating  the 
uses  for  which  buildings  may  not  be  erected  or  altered;  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  county  board  shall,  before  it  adopts  such 
ordinance  or  ordinances,  submit  the  same  to  the  town  board  or 
town  boards  of  the  town  or  towns  which  may  be  affected  by  any 
lands  affected  by  such  ordinance,  and  thereupon  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  such  town  board  or  town  boards,  so  far  as  the  same 
affects  the  lands  in  such  town  or  towns,  and  in  like  manner  any 
and  all  ordinances,  which  may  amend  any  ordinance,  which  have 
been  adopted  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  said 
town  boards  and  their  approval  obtained  before  the  same  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  county  board.     Such  ordinances  or  amend- 
ments thereto  may  be  adopted  as  to  such  town  or  towns  which 
shall  have  given  their  approval  thereto. 

(2)  If  such  county  has  a  county  park  commission  or  rural  plan- 
ning board  organized  as  provided  by  law,  such  commission  or 
board  shall  recommend  boundaries  of  such  districts  and  appro- 
priate regulations  and  restrictions  to  be  imposed  therein.    The 


11  From  the  Statutes  and  from  "Making  the  Best  Use  of  Wisconsin  Land 
Through  Zoning,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15.  Also  consult  Hendrickson,  C.  I., 
Rural  Zoning,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division 
of  Land  Economics,  August,  1935  (mimeographed). 

See  also  Pomeroy,  Hugh  R.,  "County  Zoning  under  the  California  Planning 
Act,"  The  Annals,  155:  Part  II,  pp.  47-59,  May,  1931,  and  Tilton,  L.  Deming, 
op.  cit.,  The  Annals,  155:  Part  II,  pp.  123-36,  May,  1931. 
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county  park  commission  or  rural  planning  board  shall  first  for- 
mulate a  tentative  report  and  shall  hold  public  hearings  thereon 
before  submitting  a  final  report  to  the  county  board.  After 
such  final  report  is  submitted,  and  the  ordinance  pursuant 
thereto  adopted,  the  county  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  alter, 
supplement  or  change  the  boundaries  or  regulations  contained 
in  such  an  ordinance  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  but  not 
less  than  ten  days'  notice  of  any  such  proposed  changes  shall  first 
be  published  in  the  official  newspapers  for  publication  in  such 
county,  and  a  hearing  be  granted  to  any  person  interested,  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  specified  in  the  notice.  Each  such  notice 
shall  be  published  at  least  three  times  during  the  ten  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  hearing. 

(2a)  When  any  county  acquires  land  by  tax  deeds,  the  county 
board  may  exchange  any  such  lands  for  other  lands  in  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  regulation  and  restriction  of  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  lands. 

(3)  In  case  a  protest  against  a  proposed  amendment,  supple- 
ment, or  change  be  presented,  duly  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
the  owners  of  twenty  per  centum  or  more  of  the  frontage  pro- 
posed to  be  altered,  or  by  the  owners  of  at  least  twenty  per 
centum  of  the  frontage  immediately  in  the  rear  thereof,  or  by 
the  owners  of  at  least  twenty  per  centum  of  the  frontage  directly 
opposite  the  frontage  proposed  to  be  altered,  such  amendment 
shall  not  be  passed  except  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors. 

(4)  The  county  board  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
hereof,  and  of  all  such  ordinances  enacted  in  pursuance  thereof. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  and  the  districts,  set-back  building 
lines  and  regulations  specified  in  sub-section    (1)  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  ordinances  which  shall  be  designed  to  promote  the 
public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare.    Such  ordinances  shall 
be  enforced   by  appropriate  fines  and  penalties.     Compliance 
with  such  ordinances  may  also  be  enforced  by  injunctional  order 
at  the  suit  of  such  county  or  the  owners  of  such  real  estate  within 
the  district  affected  by  such  regulations.     Such  ordinances  shall 
not  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  any  building  or  prem- 
ises for  any  trade  or  industry  for  which  such  building  or  premises 
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are  used  at  the  time  such  ordinances  take  effect,  or  the  alteration 
of,  or  addition  to,  any  existing  building  or  structure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  any  prohibited  trade  or  industry  within  the 
district  where  such  buildings  or  structures  are  located. 

(5)  The  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  liberally  construed 
in  favor  of  the  county  exercising  them,  and  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  or  repeal  any  powers  now  possessed  by  any 
such  county. 

(6)  The  county  board  may  by  ordinance  zone  any  lands  owned 
by  the  county  without  necessity  of  securing  the  approval  of  the 
town  boards  of  the  towns  wherein  such  lands  are  situated  and 
without   following   the  procedure   outlined  in  sub-section    (2). 

(1923  c388;  1927  c375;  1929  c279,  356;  1931  c236.) 

County  zoning  ordinances.  The  trend  toward  county 
zoning  and  land  planning  outside  of  cities  apparently  is 
to  delegate  zoning  and  other  types  of  land-use  planning  to 
the  counties,  which  in  turn  receive  their  powers  from  state 
statutes.  This  procedure  makes  it  necessary  for  counties 
to  pass  zoning  ordinances.  As  a  guide  for  the  preparation 
of  such  ordinances,  and  for  the  information  it  conveys,  the 
zoning  ordinance  of  Vilas  County,  Wisconsin,  is  hereby  pro- 
duced in  full. 

ZONING  ORDINANCE  FOR  VILAS  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN  12 
SECTION  I 

Districts  and  District  Maps 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  public  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare,  and  regulating,  restricting  and  determining  the  areas 
within  which  agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation  may  be  con- 
ducted and  establishing  districts  which  are  deemed  best  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  outside  of  the  limits  of  incorporated  villages 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  16-19. 

The  individual  making  a  study  of  land  planning  and  zoning  ordinances 
should  consult  Bassett,  Edward  M.,  Williams,  Frank  B.,  Bettman,  Alfred, 
and  Whitten,  Robert,  Model  Laws  for  Planning  Cities,  Counties  and  States, 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1935. 
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and  cities,  and  statutes,  the  territory  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  following  towns,  to-wit:  Arbor  Vitae,  Boulder  Junction, 
Cloverland,  Conover,  Flambeau,  Lincoln,  Phelps,  Plum  Lake, 
Presque  Isle,  St.  Germain,  Spider  Lake,  State  Line,  Washington 
and  Winchester  are  hereby  divided  into  three  classes  of  use 
districts  as  follows,  to-wit: 

1.  Forestry  District, 

2.  Recreation  District,  and 

3.  Unrestricted  District. 

The  boundaries  of  the  aforesaid  three  (3)  use  districts  are 
shown  upon  the  official  maps  of  Vilas  County,  attached  hereto, 
being  designated  as  "Zoning  Map  Showing  Use  Districts,"  Vilas 
County,  Wisconsin,  dated  November  16,  1933,  and  made  a  part 
of  this  ordinance.  All  notations,  references  and  other  things 
shown  upon  said  zoning  map  showing  use  districts  shall  be  as 
much  a  part  of  this  ordinance  as  if  the  matter  and  things  set 
forth  by  said  map  were  all  fully  described  herein. 

No  land  or  premises  shall  be  used  except  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  herein  prescribed  for  the  use  districts  in  which 
such  land  or  premises  is  located. 

No  building  shall  be  erected  or  structurally  altered  or  used 
except  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  herein  prescribed  for 
the  use  districts  in  which  such  building  is  located. 

SECTION  II 
District  No.  1— Forestry  District 

In  the  forestry  district  no  building,  land  or  premises  shall  be 
used  except  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  specified  uses: 

1.  Production  of  forest  products, 

2.  Forest  industries, 

3.  Public  and  private  parks,  playgrounds,  camp  grounds,  and 
golf  grounds, 

4.  Recreation  camps  and  resorts, 

5.  Private  summer  cottages  and  service  buildings, 

6.  Hunting  and  fishing  cabins, 

7.  Trappers'  cabins, 

8.  Boat  liveries, 
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9.  Mines,  quarries,  and  gravel  pits, 

10.  Hydro-electric  dams,  power  plants,  flowage  areas,  trans- 
mission lines,  and  sub-stations, 

11.  Harvesting  of  any  wild  crop,  such  as  marsh  hay,  ferns, 
moss,  and  berries. 

(Explanation— Any  of  the  above  uses  are  permitted  in  the 
forestry  district,  and  all  other  uses,  including  family  dwellings, 
shall  be  prohibited.) 

SECTION  III 

District  No.  2— Recreation  District 

In  the  recreation  district  all  buildings,  lands  or  premises  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  permitted  in  District  No.  1,  the 
forestry  district,  and  in  addition,  family  dwellings  are  permitted. 

(Explanation— Any  of  the  above  uses  are  permitted  in  the 
recreation  district,  and  all  other  uses,  including  farms,  shall  be 
prohibited.) 

SECTION  IV 
District  No.  3— Unrestricted  District 

In  the  unrestricted  district,  any  land  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose what-so-ever,  not  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

SECTION  V 

Non-Conforming  Uses 

The  lawful  use  of  any  building,  land  or  premises  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Ordinance,  although  such  use 
does  not  conform  to  the  provisions  hereof,  may  be  continued, 
but  if  such  non-conforming  use  is  discontinued,  any  future  use  of 
said  building,  land  or  premises  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

The  lawful  use  of  a  building,  land  or  premises  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  may  be  continued  although 
such  use  does  not  conform  with  the  provisions  hereof,  and  such 
use  may  be  extended  throughout  such  building,  land  or  prem- 
ises. 
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Whenever  a  use  district  shall  be  hereafter  changed,  any  then 
existing  non-conforming  use  in  such  changed  district  may  be  con- 
tinued or  changed  to  a  more  restricted  use  or  to  a  conforming 
use,  such  use  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed  to  a  less  restricted 
use,  unless  the  district  in  which  such  building,  land  or  premises  is 
located  is  changed  to  a  less  restricted  use. 

Immediately  following  publication  of  this  ordinance  by  the 
county  board,  the  colonization  committee  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
all  instances  of  established  non-conforming  uses  of  land  and 
publish  the  same  to  permit  appeal  on  errors  and  omissions. 
Thirty  days  after  publication  of  this  list,  a  final  and  official 
copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds. 

Nothing  in  this  ordinance  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
forestry  and  recreation  in  any  of  the  use  districts  nor  a  change 
from  any  other  use  to  forestry  and  recreation. 

SECTION  VI 
Boundaries  of  Districts 

District  boundary  lines  shall  follow  along  the  lines  or  along 
lines  extended,  indicated  on  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office  survey  maps,  or  along  meandered  streams. 

SECTION  VII 
Interpretation  and  Application 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  buildings,  land  or 
premises  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  any  town  or  any  school  district. 

(Explanation— Restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  land  for  farms  in 
District  No.  2  shall  not  apply  on  lands  obtained  by  Indians  from 
the  Federal  Government  upon  proof  of  competency.) 

SECTION  VIII 
Changes  and  Amendments 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Vilas  County  may,  from  time  to 
time,  amend,  supplement  or  change  by  ordinance  the  boundaries 
of  districts  or  regulations  herein  established.  Any  proposed 
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changes  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  county  colonization  com- 
mittee for  its  recommendation  and  report. 

Any  and  all  ordinances,  which  may  amend  this  ordinance  which 
have  been  adopted  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
town  boards  governing  the  territory  affected  thereby,  and  their 
approval  obtained  before  the  same  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
county  board. 

SECTION  IX 
Enforcement  and  Penalties 

The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  enforced  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  Any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  who  violates,  disobeys, 
omits,  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  or  who  resist  the  en- 
forcement of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  ($10.00)  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  ($200.00)  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of 
action,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  to  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  (1)  day  nor  more 
than  six  (6)  months,  or  until  such  fine  and  costs  be  paid.  Com- 
pliance therewith  may  be  enforced  by  injunctional  order  at  the 
suit  of  the  county  or  the  owner  or  owners  of  land  within  the 
district  affected  by  the  regulation  of  this  ordinance. 

SECTION  X 
Validity 

Should  any  section,  clause  or  provision  of  this  ordinance  be 
declared  by  the  courts  to  be  invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance  as  a  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  other 
than  the  part  so  declared  to  be  invalid. 

SECTION  XI 
Definitions 

Certain  terms  and  words  used  in  this  ordinance  are  defined  as 
follows: 

Words  used  in  the  present  tense  include  the  future,  words  in 
the  singular  number  include  the  plural  number,  and  words  used 
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in  the  plural  number  include  the  singular  number,  the  word 
"building"  includes  the  word  "structure,"  and  the  word  "shall" 
is  mandatory  and  not  directory. 

Forest  products:  Products  obtained  from  stands  of  forest  trees 
which  have  been  either  naturally  or  artificially  established. 

Forest  industries:  The  cutting  and  storing  of  forest  products, 
the  operation  of  portable  saw  mills  and  planers,  the  production 
of  maple  syrup  and  sugar. 

Public  and  private  parks,  playgrounds,  camp  grounds,  and 
golf  grounds:  Areas  of  land  with  or  without  buildings  designed 
for  recreational  uses. 

Recreation  camps  and  resorts:  Areas  of  land  improved  with 
buildings  or  tents  and  sanitary  facilities  used  for  occupancy  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  only. 

Private  cottages  and  service  buildings:  Buildings  designed  for 
seasonal  occupancy  only  and  normally  used  by  the  owner  to- 
gether with  additional  structures  to  house  material  and  services. 

Hunting  and  fishing  cabins:  Buildings  used  at  special  seasons 
of  the  year  as  a  base  for  hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Trappers'  cabins:  Buildings  used  as  a  base  for  operating  one 
or  more  trap  lines. 

Boat  liveries:  Establishments  offering  the  rental  of  boats  and 
fishing  equipment. 

Building:  A  structure  having  roof  supported  by  columns  or 
walls  for  the  shelter,  support  or  enclosure  of  persons,  animals  or 
chattels. 

Non-conforming  use:  A  building  or  premises  occupied  by  a 
use  that  does  not  conform  with  the  regulations  of  the  use  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated. 

Family  dwelling:  Any  building  designed  for  and  occupied  by 
any  person  or  family  establishing  or  tending  to  establish  a  legal 
residence  or  acquiring  a  legal  settlement  for  any  purpose  upon 
the  premises  so  occupied. 

Farm:  An  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  production  of  field  or 
truck  crops,  livestock  or  livestock  products,  which  constitute  the 
major  use  of  such  property. 
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SECTION  XII 

When  Effective 

This  ordinance  upon  passage  and  publication  shall  be  in 
effect  in  the  towns  of  Arbor  Vitae,  Boulder  Junction,  Cloverland, 
Conover,  Flambeau,  Lincoln,  Phelps,  Plum  Lake,  Presque  Isle, 
St.  Germain,  Spider  Lake,  State  Line,  Washington  and  Win- 
chester, each  of  said  towns  having  given  its  approval  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  59.97,  Wisconsin 
Statutes.13 

The  land-use  districts  as  based  on  the  zoning  ordinances 
of  Vilas  County,  Wisconsin,  are  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing map,  that  is,  Figure  17.14 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  is  classifying  the  land- 
use  problems  of  that  state  by  setting  up  seven  classes  of 
land-use  problem  areas,  namely:  15 

1.  Areas  in  which  a  substantial  part  of  the  farms  are  on  land 
of  such  low  productivity  that  arable  farming  is  uneconomic  and 
undesirable,  and  should  be  replaced  by  some  other  major  use 
such  as  extensive  grazing,  forestry,  and  recreation. 

2.  Areas  in  which  most  of  the  farms  should  be  permanently 
retired  from  cultivation  and  devoted  to  other  major  use  for 
reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  they  are  unsuited  to  farming, 
such  as  areas  having  a  potential  use  for  public  recreation  or  other 
public  use. 


13  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  Vilas  County  law,  consult  Rowlands,  W.  A., 
"County  Zoning  for  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Recreation  in  Wisconsin,"  The 
Journal  of  Land  and  Public   Utility  Economics,  9:    272-282,  August,   1933. 

14  From  "Making  the  Best  Use  of  Wisconsin  Land  Through  Zoning,"  op. 
cit.,  pp.  10-11.    Los  Angeles  County,  California,  to  which  goes  the  credit  for 
the  first  official  county  planning  commission,  in   1927  passed  an  ordinance 
setting  up  the  following  land-use  districts,  "Single-Family  Residence  Zone," 
"Two-Family   Residential    Zone,"   "Limited    Multiple    Residence    Dwelling," 
"Unlimited   Residence  Zone,"   "Apartment   and   Restricted   Business   Zone," 
"Neighborhood    Business    Zone,"    "Unlimited    Commercial    Zone,"    "Factory 
Zone,"  "Industrial  Zone,"  and  "Unlimited  Zone." 

15  National    Resources    Board,   State   Planning— Review    of   Activities   and 
Progress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935,  p.  149. 
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Courtesy  National  Resources  Committee. 

Fig.   18. — Land-use   Problem  Areas,   Arizona. 
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3.  Areas  where,  on  a  significant  portion  of  the  farms,  a  change 
in  the  size,  tenure,  or  financial  status  of  holdings,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  sources  of  supplementary  income  to  farmers,  is  desirable. 

4.  Areas  in  which  the  checking  of  serious  erosion  on  farms 
should  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  cropping  system,  but  with- 
out necessitating  changes  in  the  sizes  of  the  holdings. 

5.  Farming  areas  which  can  be  made  suitable  for  continued 
occupancy  by  other  farm  improvements. 

6.  Areas  of  forest  or  cutover  land  not  in  farms  and  not  in 
public  ownership  where  a  constructive  form  of  land  use  should 
be  instituted. 

7.  Range  lands  where  conditions  of  land  use  result  in  deple- 
tion of  forage,  in  erosion  and  in  economic  instability. 

The  map  in  Figure  18  shows  the  land-use  problem  areas 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Advantages  of  zoning  and  land  planning.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  land  planning  in  rural 
regions.  These  may  be  summarized  under  the  following 
categories: 

A.  Economic  advantages.  A  reduction  of  high  govern- 
mental costs  resulting  from  having  to  maintain  schools  and 
roads  and  other  governmental  services  in  submarginal  areas 
where  a  sparse  population  is  distributed  over  a  large  area. 
Restricting  such  areas  to  forestry  and  recreational  usage, 
and  the  gradual  movement  of  the  population  from  them, 
will  enable  schools  and  roads  to  be  maintained  in  regions 
where  the  tax  base  is,  roughly,  equivalent  to  expenditures. 

1.  Zoning  regulations  also  prevent  new  settlements  on 
submarginal  lands  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of 
farms,  homes,  and  other  lands  after  public  moneys  have 
been  spent  in  building  roads,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
and  services  for  a  people  who  used  them  for  a  little  while 
and  then  "moved  on,"  leaving  them  abandoned. 
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2.  Zoning  is  also  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  economic 
resources  of  the  county  and  to  increase  them  through  an 
intelligent  plan  of  land  use;  the  prevention  of  deforestation 
and  land  erosion;   the  control  of  floods,  and  the  turning 
of  some  submarginal   areas   into  recreational   zones  which 
will   be   recreationally   profitable   to   the   people   who   use 
them.16 

3.  The  reduction   of  state  aid  to  submarginal   areas  is 
another  strong  argument  for  land  planning  and  land  con- 
trol in  rural  areas.17 

B.  Social  and  Educational  Advantages.  There  are  numer- 
ous social  and  educational  advantages  which  may  result 
from  rural  land  planning  and  zoning. 

1.  Zoning  and  planning  help  to  prevent  isolation  of 
families  upon  submarginal  farm  land.18  It  is  difficult  to 
catalog  all  the  results  of  such  isolation,  but  some  of  them 
are: 

(a)  A  lessening  of   the   possibilities   of  socialization   of 
both  children  and  adults. 

(b)  A  likelihood  that  the  isolated  family  will  not  ad- 
vance along  general  cultural  and  educational  lines  because 
of  a  lack  of  contact  and  resources,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  in  submarginal  areas. 

16  On  December  8,  1935,  the  Resettlement  Administration  made  the  state- 
ment that  approximately  650,000  farms,  comprising  more  than   101,000,000 
acres  of  land,  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  for  stock  ranching,  forestry, 
and  other  conservational   purposes   than   for  a   continued  crop  production. 
All  farms  in  the  United  States  cover  about  987,000,000  acres  of  land. 

17  See   New   York  State   Planning  Board,  State  Planning  for  New    York, 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1935,  p.  43. 

18  In   its   preliminary   report   of   December,    1934,   the    Pennsylvania   State 
Planning  Board  gave  the  following  definition  of  "submarginal  farm  land," 
as  lands  "so  low  in  productivity  and  value  of  products  sold  per  acre  that 
arable  farming  is  uneconomic  and  undesirable.     It  is  land   from  which  a 
satisfactory  living  cannot  be  derived  over  a  period  of  normal  years.     There 
is   no   clear-cut   division    between    a   marginal    and   submarginal    farm.       A 
slight  change  in  the  price  of  farm  products  may  change  the  classification  of 
many   farms." 
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(c)    Isolation  is  likely  to  breed  suspiciousness  and  narrow- 
mindedness. 

2.  By  preventing  settlement  of  families  on  isolated  and 
submarginal   areas  with   the  consequent  results  of  forcing 
them  to  settle  in  more  densely  populated  areas,  better  school 
facilities  and  advantages  should   be   made  available.     For 
the  same   reasons,   better  church   facilities  should   also   be 
made  available. 

3.  By    preventing   settlement   on    lands    upon   which    it 
would  be  impossible  to  eke  out  more  than  a  mere  existence, 
the  "poverty  complex"  is  prevented. 

The  closing  out  of  isolated  settlements.  One  of  the 
most  stubborn  and  difficult  problems  in  land  planning  is  the 
closing  out  of  isolated  settlements  in  submarginal  areas.  Clay- 
ton recommends  the  following  procedure  for  closing  out  such 
settlements:  19 

1.  Zoning  of  unoccupied  lands  adjacent  to  the  settlement 
as  nonagricultural. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal-state-county  program 
to   provide   for   these   families   advantageous   terms   for  re- 
locating on  approved  lands. 

3.  A  sufficient  period  of  time  to  work  out  the  adjustments, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  coercion. 

The  steps  in  county  zoning  and  land  planning.  These 
steps  refer  to  county  zoning  and  land  planning  which  are 
initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  county  itself.  Granting 
that  county  land  planning  and  zoning  are  possible  under  the 
existing  laws  of  a  state,  the  passage  of  which  is  the  first  step 
necessary  for  land  classification  and  zoning,  then  the  follow- 
ing steps  should  be  followed  in  the  planning  procedure: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  county  committee  by   the  county 

19  Clayton,  C.  F.,  "Problems  in  Land-Use  Planning  for  Northern  Minne- 
sota," The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  10:  167-179,  May, 
1934. 
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court  or  a  board  of  supervisors  to  sponsor  zoning  and  land 
planning  within  the  county. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  consultant  and  a  technical  staff. 
It  is  possible  that  the  state  planning  board  may   furnish 
some  members  of  this  staff  gratis. 

3.  Preparation  of  a  zoning  ordinance  together  with  pre- 
liminary  maps   and   supplementary   data.      The    following 
maps  are  recommended:  20 

(a)  A  map  showing  location  of  tax  delinquent  land  by  stages 
of  delinquency; 

(b)  A  map  showing  the  location  of  farms,  both  operating  and 
abandoned; 

(c)  A  map  showing  the  location  of  all  publicly  owned  lands, 
federal,  state  and  county; 21 

(d)  A  map  showing  the  rural  schools,  school  district  boundary 
lines,  and  school  bus  routes  in  the  sparsely  settled  areas; 

(e)  A  soil  map  showing  main  soil  types. 

4.  A  series  of  public  meetings  and  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  educate  the  public  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  plan. 

5.  Approval  of  the  ordinance  and  the  plan' by  the  county 
court  or  board  of  supervisors. 

6.  Publication   of   maps,   ordinances,   and   zoning   plans. 

7.  Putting  the  plan  in  operation. 

20  "Making  the  Best  of  Wisconsin  Land  Through  Zoning,"  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
See  also  Lewis,  A.  B.,  "Methods  Used  in  an  Economic  Study  of  Land  Utiliza- 
tion in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  and  in  Other  Similar  Studies  in  New 
York,"   Ithaca,   N.  Y.,  Cornell    University   Agricultural    Experiment   Station, 
Memoir  No.   160,  April,   1934.     On   the  subject  of  land  classification,   the 
following  publication  may  be  useful,  Sonderegger,  V.  H.,  Classification  and 
Uses  of  Agricultural  and  Forest  Lands  in   the  State  of  Louisiana  and   the 
Parishes,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Department  of  Conservation,   1933. 

21  As   a   further  example  of  land   inventory   prerequisite   to   classification 
and  planning,  see  Schoenmann,   Lee  Roy  A.,   "Land   Inventory   for   Rural 
Planning  in  Alger  County,  Michigan,"  Papers  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of 
Science,  16:   329-361,   1932. 
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8.  Continuous  educational  program  and  usually  some 
modifications  of  the  plan  as  originally  worked  out. 

State  policy  and  submarginal  areas.  On  January  14, 
1935,  the  New  York  State  Planning  Board  recommended 
to  the  governor  of  that  state  that  at  least  4,500,000  acres 
of  submarginal  land  be  gradually  acquired  by  the  State  to 
be  used  for  reforestation,  wild  life  protection,  watershed 
protection,  and  recreation.  The  Board  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing probable  results  of  such  ownership:  22 

1.  Timber  production   and  the  maintenance  of  perma- 
nent local  woodworking  industries. 

2.  Watershed  protection.    Reforestation  will  aid  the  regu- 
larizing of  ground  water  levels  and  stream  flow,  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion  and  silting  of  reservoirs,  and  will  lessen 
the  extent  and  frequency  of  floods. 

3.  More  adequate  provision  for  certain  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and  hiking. 

4.  Withdrawal  from  private  ownership  of  tracts  occupied 
by  a  sparse   population   in   order  to  economize  state  and 
local  expenditures  for  public  purposes. 

5.  The   prevention   of  tragic  losses   to   those  who   inno- 
cently buy  and  attempt  to  farm  these  poor  soil  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arguments  for  public  owner- 
ship of  submarginal  lands  is  the  argument  that  only  the 
state,  county,  or  Federal  Government  can  adequately 
execute  programs  of  reforestation,  fire  control,  flood  control, 
erosion  control,  and  the  long-time  development  of  recrea- 
tional areas. 

We  have  progressed  to  a  stage  of  development  in  con- 
servation work  in  America  where  it  is  no  longer  a  puzzle 
as  to  how  submarginal  lands  may  be  used.  In  an  excellent 
summary  of  these  uses,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Illick  suggests  twelve:  2a 

22  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-32. 

23  Illick,  Joseph   S.,  "Determining  the  Future   Use  of  Submarginal    Agri- 
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1.  To  produce  a  sustained  supply  of  wood. 

2.  To  produce  a  supply  of  secondary  forest  products. 

3.  To  produce  derived  forest  products. 

4.  To  provide  minerals. 

5.  To  conserve  water  supply,  check  erosion,  etc. 

6.  To  provide  recreational  opportunities. 

7.  To  conserve  wild  life. 

8.  To  provide  areas  for  research  and  demonstration  purposes. 

9.  To  preserve  sites  of  unusual  interest. 

10.  To  provide  space  for  needed  developments  and  structures — 
roads,  power  lines,  bridges,  etc. 

11.  To  preserve  scenic  values. 

12.  To  help  promote  general  welfare  and  maintain  national 
defense. 

Certainly  the  above  uses  signify  a  mark  of  progression  in 
thought  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  believed  that 
because  land  was  not  good  farming  land,  it  was  useless. 

Land  reclamation.  An  important  phase  of  land  policy 
in  America  is  reclamation.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  about  the  withdrawal  of  marginal  and  submargi- 
nal  areas  from  cultivation,  important  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation  through  drain- 
age, irrigation,  and  a  combination  of  drainage  and  clearing. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  areas  should  more 
properly  remain  wild  life  sanctuaries  than  be  drained  or 
cleared.  These  problems  are  some  which  should  be  jointly 
solved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  resettlement 
agencies,  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the  various  state 
planning  boards.  Any  one  of  these  agencies  working  alone 
is  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  reclaiming  territories.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  cooperation  should  not  result  in  a 
truly  effective  national  and  state  system  of  reclamation. 

cultural  Land  in  New  York  State,"  Part  I,  Bulletin  14,  Albany,  New  York 
State  Planning  Board,  1935    (mimeographed). 
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L.  C.  Gray  has  characterized  an  effective  national  system 
of  reclamation  as  follows:  24 

1.  First,  and  foremost,  a  complete  divorcement  from  politics 
through  control  of  a  non-partisan  board. 

2.  Inclusion  of  both  drainage  and  irrigation. 

3.  Development  on  the  basis  of  plans  for  water  use  and  con- 
servation covering  entire  watersheds. 

4.  Close  integration  with  agricultural  and  settlement  policies 
of  the  nation. 

5.  Substitution  of  a  low  interest  rate  for  the  subsidy  involved 
in  exemption  from  interest  charges  on  capital  advanced  for  con- 
struction.    (The  only  logical  alternative  would  be  the  extension 
of  such  exemption  not  only  to  nonfederal  irrigation  projects, 
but  also  to  other  forms  of  reclamation,  and,  indeed,  to  all  farmers.) 

6.  Due  allowance  for  costs  properly  allocated  to  power,  flood 
control,  and  other  elements  in  multiple-purpose  projects,  and 
also  for  measurable  indirect  benefits  to  other  private  interests  as 
primary  conditions  for  the  development  of  projects. 

Commenting  on  the  above  projects,  Dr.  Gray  says: 
"These  proposals  may  appear  so  radically  different  from 
existing  policies  as  to  seem  Utopian;  nevertheless,  these 
steps  are  necessary  to  a  sound  reclamation  policy,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  take  them."  *5 

Lessons  from  China.  China,  without  a  doubt,  may 
furnish  America  some  of  the  best  examples  of  what  not 
to  do  in  land  utilization.  In  one  section  of  his  interesting 
Social  Pathology  in  China,  Professor  Lamson  makes  the 
statement  that 

.  .  .  for  centuries  China  has  been  using  up  her  forests  and 
not  replanting  them.  The  result  is  the  denudation  of  mountain 

24  Gray,   L.   C.,   "A   National    Policy   for   Land   and   Water,"   paper   read 
before  the  National  Reclamation  Conference,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November 
15,  1935. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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slopes  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  wood  both  as  fuel  and 
as  building  material.26 

Elsewhere,  he  states: 

Most  of  China's  rivers  contain  a  great  deal  of  silt  and  travel 
through  level  country  so  that  in  times  of  excessive  rainfall  they 
are  especially  liable  to  overflow  their  banks.  It  is  believed  that 
the  bare  mountain  slopes  without  trees  help  to  cause  floods  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  silt  in  rivers  and  in  allowing  rainfall 
to  run  off  too  rapidly.27 

It  appears  fitting  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  state- 
ment from  Rexford  Tugwell  relative  to  conservation.  He 
says: 

The  abuse  of  lands  and  the  attempt  to  use  bad  or  unfit  lands 
for  field  crops  must  be  stopped  or  we  shall  go  the  way  of  China 
and  of  Ancient  Rome  and  see  our  lands,  both  good  and  bad, 
swept  away  in  the  onset  of  wind  and  water  upon  our  soil,  or  their 
fertility  exhausted  by  overcropping.  As  a  by-product  of  this 
process,  we  shall  see  the  rural  slum  areas  of  the  nation  spread 
and  have  our  social  life  infected  at  the  source  by  people  of  good 
stock  but  of  poor  preparation  for  life  who  will  press  upon  our 
cities  for  employment  and  on  our  remaining  resources  for  relief.28 
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CHAPTER  V 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  AS  A  SECURITY 
MEASURE 

General  considerations.  With  the  development  of 
systems  of  centralized  handcraft  production  and  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  factory  system,  workers  became 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  exchange  of  labor 
for  wages,  and,  in  turn,  dependent  upon  the  exchange  of 
wage  earnings  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  various 
services  which  constitute  the  maze  of  items  and  services 
known  as  "standard  of  living."  When,  as  men  increasingly 
divorced  themselves  from  the  soil,  anything  upset  this  ex- 
change of  labor  for  wages,  there  resulted  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  general  paralysis  of  business.  Accompanying 
these  pathologies  have  usually  been  back-to-the-land  move- 
ments, either  in  fact  or  in  theory.1 

Underlying  back-to-the-land  movements  are  apparently 
two  motivating  philosophies.  One  is  the  recognition  of 
the  relative  independence  of  anyone  who  lives  upon  the 
land,  and  who  produces  some  portion  of  his  food  supply, 
in  contrast  to  the  urban  dweller,  who  has  no  source  of  liveli- 
hood other  than  his  wages  or  salary.  Another  apparent 
motivating  philosophy  for  back-to-the-land  propaganda  is 
the  fact  that  the  city  is  often  eager  to  rid  itself  of  the  burden 


1For  historical  accounts  of  land  settlements  and  back-to-the-land  move- 
ments, see  Murchie,  R.  W.,  Land  Settlement  as  a  Relief  Measure,  Minne- 
apolis, The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1933;  Noyes,  J.  H.,  American 
Socialism,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1870;  Black,  J.  D.,  Great  Lakes 
States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  1295,  1925;  Mead, 
El  wood,  Helping  Men  Own  Farms,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1920. 
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of  the  unemployed  by  seeking  to  shift  them  from  urban  to 
rural  communities.  This  motivation  may  be  detected  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  during  prosperous  years  many  of  these 
same  people  came  to  the  city  at  the  bidding  of  an  anxious 
and  ambitious  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Types  of  back-to-the-land  movements  and  land  settle- 
ments. In  discussing  the  types  of  back-to-the-land  move- 
ments, L.  C.  Gray  summarized  them  as  follows: 

The  first  type  is  simply  the  return  to  the  farm  of  city  people 
who  once  lived  on  the  farms  or  who  have  relatives  on  the  farm. 

The  second  type  is  the  purchasing  of  farms  by  city  dwellers 
with  a  view  to  engaging  regularly  in  the  occupation  of  farming. 

The  third  type  is  the  creation  of  new  farms  by  bringing  virgin 
lands,  or  lands  otherwise  untilled,  into  cultivation. 

The  fourth  type  is  the  effort  to  aid  and  encourage  unemployed 
people  to  carry  on  what  economists  call  "subsistence"  farming.2 

Another  functional  classification  of  land  settlement 
schemes  is  given  by  Professor  Murchie  in  his  bulletin,  Land 
Settlement  as  a  Relief  Measure.  There,  he  sets  up  the 
following  groupings:  3 

1.  Permanent  land  settlement  schemes.  Where  applied 
to  virgin  untilled  lands,  this  means  the  creation  of  new 
farms  and  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  land  that  has 
not  formerly  felt  the  plow.  Where  used  as  a  measure  to 
mitigate  the  problems  of  unemployment,  the  plan  proposes 
to  settle  unemployed  families  permanently  on  the  land. 
Professor  Murchie  believes  that  men  suitable  to  this  type 
of  settlement  should  have  had  previous  farming  experience 
and  a  rural  background,  adequate  technical  agricultural 


2  Gray,   L.   C.,   "The   Back-to-the-Land    Movement,"    Rural   America,    10: 
5-6,  October,  1932. 

3  Murchie,  R.  W.,  Land  Settlement  as  a  Relief  Measure,  Minneapolis,  The 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1933,  pp.  21-26. 
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skills  and  knowledge,  some  capital  in  their  own  right  so 
that  they  may  acquire  an  equity  in  their  farmstead,  and 
the  full  cooperation  of  their  wives  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  members  of  the  settler's  family.4 

2.  Subsistence  farms  or  relief  settlements.     In  the  estab- 
lishing of  these  settlements,  permanency  is  not  necessarily 
a  goal,  but  it  is  hoped,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  the 
newer  developments,  that  permanency  will  be  a  desirable 
by-product  of  such  settlements.     In  the  past,  the  plans  for 
subsistence  farms  have  not  aimed  at  so  complete  economic 
independence    as    do    the    permanent    settlement    schemes 
mentioned  above.     They,  rather,  aimed  at  self-containment 
and  self-sufficiency  in  the  form  of  profits.     One  of  the  con- 
troversial   questions    at    present    is    how    long    the    settlers 
will  remain  on  subsistence  homesteads  after  the  depression 
period  ends,  unless  some  form  of  cash  income  is  provided 
other  than  that  from  the  farm  produce  which  is  sold.    The 
subject   of  subsistence   homesteads   will   receive   additional 
treatment  in  the  last  pages  of  this  chapter. 

3.  Part-time  farming.     Part-time  farming  is  the  ideal  of 
those  who  advocate  a  combination  or  "companionship"  of 
agriculture  and  industry.     Part-time  farming  has,  of  course, 
become  quite  common  on  the  fringe  of  nearly  every  urban 
community.     For  instance,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  it  was 
found  that  industries  were  so  distributed  and  located  as  to 
make  possible  the  development  of  subsistence  homesteads 
on  the   fringe   of  the   metropolitan   district,   where   home- 
steaders could  be  within  easy  reach  of  their  jobs.     Accord- 
ingly, in  cooperation  with  civic  leaders,  plans  were  perfected 
for  the  purchase  of  land  sufficient  for  thirty-three  home- 
steads, on  each  of  which  has  been  constructed  a  modern 
dwelling  with  all  necessary  outbuildings,  all  of  which  cost 
the  homesteader  between  $2,500  and  $3,000.     Similar  proj- 

4  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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ects  have  been  developed  near  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey;  and  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to  consider  the  numerical  signifi- 
cance of  part-time  farms  and  to  present  data  showing 
the  contributions  which  part-time  farming  makes  to  the 
family  incomes  of  part-time  farmers. 

The  1930  agricultural  census  revealed  that  there  were 
some  300,000  part-time  farms  in  the  United  States.5  The 
1935  census  of  agriculture  also  revealed  that  2,077,474  farm 
operators,  which  was  30.5  per  cent  of  all  farm  operators, 
did  part-time  work,  for  pay,  off  their  farms  in  1934.  Farm 
operators  reporting  150,  or  more,  days  of  work  off  their 
farms  for  pay  increased  from  540,189  in  1929  to  571,957  in 
1934.  The  data  also  show  that  one  of  every  six  of  these 
part-time  workers  worked  on  other  farms,  while  five  en- 
gaged in  nonagricultural  pursuits.  The  Census  of  Agri- 
culture, 1935,  reports  that  ".  .  .  improved  roads,  cheaper 
living  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  factories, 
and  offices  to  live  on  farms,  while  following  other  vo- 
cations." 6 

Relative  to  the  income  derived  from  part-time  farming, 
a  number  of  studies  has  been  made.  For  example,  one 
study  of  eighty-two  suburban  farms  in  Maryland  indicates 
that  the  total  cost  for  food,  at  retail  prices,  consumed  by 
each  family  would  have  averaged  $739.  Part-time  farming, 
on  the  other  hand,  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $270,  or  36  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  food  consumed.  The  average 


5  By  a  part-time  farm,  according  to  the  census  definition,  is  meant  a  farm 
whose  operator  during  a  year  spent  150  days  or  more  at  work  for  pay  at 
jobs  not  connected  with  his  farm,  or  reported  an  occupation  other   than 
farmer,  provided  value  of  the  products  did  not  exceed  $750. 

6  Bureau  of  Census  Release,  June  15,  1936. 
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non-farm  gross  income  per  farm  for  the  eighty-two  farms 
was  $1087.7 

A  study  of  119  California  part-time  farm  families  re- 
vealed that,  in  1932,  the  value  of  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  them,  calculated  at  farm  prices,  amounted  to 
about  20  per  cent  of  all  food  requirements.  The  average 
income  from  non-farm  sources,  in  1932,  was  $1,700.8 

On  202  Ohio  part-time  farms,  in  1933,  the  value  of  home 
products  raised  was  38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
food  consumed,  that  is,  both  grown  and  purchased.  Two 
thirds  of  the  Ohio  part-time  farms  reported  non-farm  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,200,  while  about  50  per  cent  reported 
incomes  ranging  from  $600  to  $1,200.9 

A  Massachusetts  study  of  119  part-time  farms,  in  1929, 
indicated  that  the  value  of  farm  products  consumed  was 
equivalent  to  $300,  which  represented  some  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  family  income.10 

As  a  security  measure,  we  should,  perhaps,  evaluate  part- 
time  farming  at  this  point. 

There  are  two  major  arguments  favoring  part-time  farm- 
ing. One  is  the  stabilization  of  the  industrial  population 
by  having  the  people  on  the  land,  where  they  can  produce 
part  of  their  food,  while  another  is  that  a  system  of  part- 
time  farming  is  of  value  to  the  small  farmer,  as  his  income 
may  be  increased  through  factory  work  under  a  system  of 
decentralized  industry  which  allows  him  to  live  on  the  soil 

7  Walker,  W.  P.,  and  De  Vault,  S.  H.,  Part-Time  and  Small-Scale  Farming 
in  Maryland,  College  Park,  The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bulletin  357,  1933,  p.  228. 

8Adams,  R.  L.,  and  Wann,  J.  L.,  Part-Time  Farming  for  Income,  Berkeley, 
University  of  California,  Bulletin  581,  p.  13. 

9  Morison,  F.  L.,  and  Sitterley,  J.  A.,  Rural  Homes  for  Non-Agricultural 
Workers— a  Survey  of  Their  Agricultural  Activities,  Ohio  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, Bulletin  547,  p.  15. 

10  Rozman,    David,    Part-Time    Farming    in    Massachusetts,    Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  226,  pp.  132-137. 
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but  spend  much  of  his  time  in  industry.  This  system  of 
economic  endeavor  (of  decentralized  industry)  is  expected 
to  solve  quite  adequately  the  problems  arising  from  seasonal 
unemployment  and  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  utilizing 
the  leisure  time  resulting  from  the  trend  toward  a  thirty-  or 
forty-hour  week  for  industrial  workers. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  studies  cited  in  this  chapter,  that 
somewhat  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  income  of  part- 
time  farmers  is  derived  from  the  farm.  When  the  non-farm 
income  is  cut  off,  the  experience  during  the  depression 
has  been  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  part-time  farmers 
were  forced  to  go  on  relief. 

Part-time  farming,  if  the  home  is  owned,  may  contribute 
a  saving  in  rent  and  perhaps,  directly  or  indirectly,  furnish 
tasks  for  children  who  might,  in  the  city,  be  in  the  streets. 
It  may  in  addition  provide  certain  health  advantages  and, 
finally,  make  some  contribution  to  the  family's  food  supply. 
These  give  an  element  of  security  to  the  part-time  farm 
family,  but  part-time  farming  falls  short  of  being  a  complete 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  insecurity. 

The  ownership  of  a  part-time  farm  may  tend  to  tie  a 
worker  to  a  locality.  This  may  be  either  an  asset  or  a  dis- 
advantage. The  soil  of  many  part-time  farms  is  not  fertile 
enough  to  make  cultivation  profitable.  In  the  Southern 
Appalachian  hill  country,  for  instance,  part-time  farmers 
are  numerous  and  the  low  economic  status  of  many  of  them 
is  apparent.  Here  a  low  non-farm  income  plus  a  low  part- 
time  farm  income  operate  together  to  pull  down  the  in- 
security of  the  part-time  farmer.  Then,  too,  much  of  the 
success  of  the  part-time  farmer  depends,  in  the  end,  upon 
individual  initiative. 

The  Federal  Government,  instead  of  depending  too  much 
upon  the  encouragement  of  part-time  farming  for  urban 
workers,  might  well  devote  more  attention  to  the  improve- 
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ment  of  wage  scales,  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  low- 
cost  housing,  and  to  consumer  prices,  rather  than  to  the 
encouragement  of  urban  workers  to  go  back  to  the  land 
on  a  part-time  basis!  n 

4.  Workmen's    gardens.      Plans    for   workmen's    gardens 
have  succeeded  admirably,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.     The  possibilities  of  such  schemes  have  by  no 
means  been  adequately  exploited.     These  garden  projects 
may   be   promoted   with   little   capital   and   without   much 
expense   to  the   promotional   agency.     The  success   of  the 
garden  plot  depends  largely  upon  fertile  soil  and  sufficient 
rainfall.     Such  gardens  have  a  twofold  purpose:    first,  the 
economical   purpose   of  making   available   fresh   vegetables 
for  the  table  and,  secondly,  providing  a  source  of  interest 
and  recreation  for  the  family. 

During  the  World  War,  Belgium  organized  a  national 
league  to  encourage  gardening  and  small-scale  farming 
among  city  people.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  more  than 
100,000  persons  were  cultivating  such  plots.12  War  gardens 
were  also  common  in  America  during  the  World  War,  as 
were  relief  gardens  at  a  later  date. 

5.  Relief  farms.     These  are  farms  designed  to  accommo- 
date and  furnish  work  to  a  group  on  or  near  the  marginal 
economic   plane  of  living.     Persons  work   for  their  keep, 
with,  possibly,  a  small  money  allowance  in  some  instances. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  depression,  many  towns  and 
cities  attempted  the  operation  of  such  farms,  only  to  find 
that  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  swelled  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  employment  on  relief  farms. 

These  farms,  when  established  as  colonies,  are  being  used 


11  For  an  interesting  critique  of  part-time  farming,  see  Goodrich,  Carter, 
et   al.,  Migration   and   Economic   Opportunity,    Philadelphia,    University   of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1936,  pp.  627-638. 

12  Wilson,  C.   M.,  "Can  We  Go  Back   to   the   Land?,"   Commonweal,   17: 
9-12,  November  2,  1932. 
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increasingly  for  colonizing  the  feeble-minded  and  other  de- 
pendents who  have  some  potentialities  along  lines  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  or  who  are  not  deficient  to  the  point 
at  which  detention  is  necessary. 

6.  Subsidized    farm    labor.      In    rare     instances,    relief 
agencies   or  civic  authorities,   in  order  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  providing  work  or  direct  relief 
for  the  unemployed  or  other  dependent  classes,  have  sub- 
sidized certain  farms  or  farmers  surrounding  cities  to  the 
extent  of  paying  part  of  the  wages  for  unemployed  persons 
to   work   on   farms.      Some   have   utilized   subsidized   farm 
labor  as  one  possibility  for  providing  outdoor  exercise  and 
labor  for  inmates  in  county  jails.     Under  supervision,  they 
are  employed  on  surrounding  farms  for  short  hours  and, 
in  return,  receive  certain  wages  from  farmers.    The  obvious 
criticism  of  such  a  plan  is  that  it  tends  to  lower  the  demand 
for  other  farm  laborers. 

7.  Work  camps.    These  have  proved  to  be  most  successful 
for  single  men.    The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program 
illustrates  this  point  very  well.     Very  little  hope,  if  any, 
was  held  at  first  that  such  camps  would  become  permanent. 
There  are  many  persons  now,  however,  who  are  advising 
that  many  of  these  camps  be  permanently  retained  as  part 
of  the  Federal  program  of  conservation.    They  are  especially 
adaptable  for  flood  control,  erosion  work,  reforestation,  and 
other   types  of  reclamation  and  recreational  projects.     In 
discussing  these  camps,  Professor  Murchie  says: 

In  the  northern  forest  lands  (and  one  could  add  in  the  South 
also),  numerous  areas  need  to  be  improved  before  full  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  their  potential  recreational  value.  The  high 
cost  of  necessary  hand  labor  has  prevented  this  development  in 
the  past.  Camps  accommodating  from  150  to  200  men  have  been 
established  under  direct  relief  plans,  and  the  work  of  forest  fire 
protection,  reforestation,  and  wood  cutting  for  fuel  has  been 
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advanced  at  little  more  cost  than  would  have  been  required  for 
relief  without  work.13 

Types  of  current  resettlement  projects.  Up  to,  and 
including,  April  11,  1936,  the  Rural  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration had  approved  some  196  resettlement  projects 
to  a  point  where  funds  were  allotted  for  detailed  study. 

In  the  words  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the 
approved  projects  are  of  three  types: 

1.  What  might  be  called  garden  farms,  planned  for  families 
who  secure  a  large  part  of  their  income  by  other  means  than 
agricultural   employment.      These   projects   will   provide   small 
farms  of  from  three  to  five  acres  in  size  upon  which  the  family 
may  grow  garden  and  truck  crops,  maintain  a  poultry  flock  and 
possibly  a  small  dairy. 

2.  Full-time  farm  community  projects,  which  are  planned  to 
accommodate  from  100  to  300  families  on  contiguous  farms,  and 
so  grouped  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  public  services  and  make 
possible  an  enlivened  and  enhanced  community  life. 

3.  Individual  full-time  farms,  to  be  provided  in  already  estab- 
lished communities  and  for  families  who  will  move  on  these 
farms,  become  a  part  of  the  existing  community,  and  for  the 
most  part  receive  their  technical  agricultural  guidance  from  the 
already  established  agricultural  agencies.14  ...     If  all  the  196 
projects  were  to  be  developed  they  would  provide  locations  for 
25,000  families,  require  the  purchase  of  approximately  1,400,000 
acres  of  land,  and  require  a  budget  of  approximately  $95,000,- 
OOO.15 

Subsistence  homesteading.  Technically,  and  at  its  pres- 
ent state  of  development,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
clarify  definitely  what  is  meant  by  subsistence  homesteading. 
The  central  idea  of  these  settlements  may  be  expressed  as 
follows: 


13  Murchie,  op.  tit.,  p.  26. 

14  Interim  Report  of  The  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  April,  1936,  p.  14. 

.,  pp.  14-16. 
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Subsistence  homesteads  aim  at  a  combination  of  part-time 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  combination  of  the  best  elements  of 
both  country  and  city  living.  Because  of  the  present  over- 
production (1934)  in  agricultural  commodities,  it  is  impossible 
to  encourage  a  program  which  envisages  the  establishment  of 
additional  commercial  farms;  hence  the  term  "subsistence"— 
which  means  that  these  homesteads  will  produce  food  for  home 
consumption  only.  Secondly,  it  is  viewed  as  impracticable  to 
consider  a  program  which  would  require  even  those  families 
under  the  sternest  pressure  of  economic  necessity  to  move  away 
from  their  accustomed  communities  into  remote  country  sections, 
abandoning  the  cultural  and  educational  opportunities  of  city 
and  town  life  for  the  primitive  existence  of  the  pioneer  settler. 
The  subsistence  homestead  program  is,  therefore,  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  a  "back  to  the  farm  movement"  in  any  sense.16 

The  problems  subsistence  homesteads  are  expected  to 
mitigate  may  be  more  specifically  stated  as  follows:  17 

1.  Cyclical  unemployment.     Subsistence  homesteading  is 
one  means,  but  only  one,  of  mitigating  the  evil  effects  of 
recurrent  periods  of  business  depression.     Garden  homes, 
in  the  vicinity  of  industrial  centers,  furnish  a  place  of  se- 
curity and  refuge  in  time  of  industrial  inactivity. 

2.  Seasonal  unemployment.     Returns  in  certain  seasonal 
industries  often  prove  insufficient  to  support  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living.     Where  industries  cease  operation  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  during  the  year,  subsistence  home- 
steads will   aid   in   tiding   the   family  over  the   temporary 
period  of  unemployment.     Also,  where  serious  conflict  in 
the  seasonal  demands  of  agriculture  and  industry  does  not 
exist,  or  can  be  adjusted  by  a  change  in  factory  production 


16  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"What  Are  Subsistence  Homesteads?"     1934,  p.  4    (mimeographed). 

17  Adapted  from  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  "Information  Concerning  the  Purposes  and  Policies  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Subsistence  Homesteads,"  Bulletin  No.   1,  1934.     See  also  Wilson, 
M.  L.,  "The  Subsistence  Homesteads  Program,"  The  Journal  of  Land  and 
Public  Utility  Economics,  10:  1-12,  February,  1934. 
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programs,  subsistence  homesteads  located  near  an  industrial 
plant  will  be  desirable. 

3.  Shorter  work  day  and  work  week.     Shorter  hours  of 
labor  appear  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  future  in- 
dustrial order.     Subsistence  homesteads,  within  commuting 
distance  of  office  and  factory,  will  offer  a  means  by  which 
this  additional  leisure  time  may  be  utilized  in  the  raising 
of  foodstuffs,  in  flower  gardening,  and  in  other  productive 
and  recreational  pursuits  made  possible  when  one  lives  on 
the  land  and  in  a  home  which  he  owns. 

4.  Industrially  submarginal  workers.     Large  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  industrial  workers  are  being  eliminated  from 
regular  employment  because  of  age.     Neither  their  lack  of 
industrial  skill  nor  physical  disability  would  class  them  as 
"unemployables,"  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  industry 
more  or  less  automatically  defines  marginality  or  unemploy- 
ability.      A    subsistence    homestead    helps    such    workers 
maintain  themselves  on  a  self-keep  basis  or  to  become  self- 
sustaining.     For  the  younger  worker,  a  garden  home,  ac- 
quired during  his  active  years,  offers  the  prospect  of  a  place 
to  which  to  retire  when  the  period  of  maximum  earning 
power  has  passed.18 

5.  Stranded  population  groups.     Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have   been  left   without  adequate   employment   or 
possible  source  of  income,  because  of  the  decline  of  a  par- 
ticular industry  or  its  relocation  elsewhere.     Such  areas  of 
stranded  populations  are,  first,,  dry  regions  extending  from 
the  boundary  lines  of  western  Texas  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der,   an    area    approximately    300    miles    wide;    secondly, 


18  To  facilitate  suburban  resettlement,  a  Division  of  Suburban  Resettlement 
is  maintained  by  the  Federal  Resettlement  Administration  (1935).  The 
purpose  of  the  Division  is  to  provide  work  relief  and  to  increase  employment 
through  use  of  relief  labor,  purchase  of  materials,  and  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  adequate  housing  in 
suburban  areas  for  low-income  families  inadequately  housed. 
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timbered-out  surfaces  found  in  northern  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  western  Washington,  southern 
Mississippi,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains;  thirdly,  dev- 
astated, eroded  sections  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  region, 
running  down  the  eastern  seaboard  and  extending  west  into 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas;  fourthly,  mined-out  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
southern  Ohio,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.19  The 
aggregate  result  is  thousands  of  "dead  acres"  left  in  the  wake 
of  exhaustion  of  natural  resources.  There  are,  in  addition, 
numbers  of  workers  formerly  attached  to  manufacturing 
plants  which  have  closed  down  or  moved  elsewhere.  In 
many  cases  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  stranded 
workers  to  move  to  a  region  where  more  favorable  condi- 
tions exist.  As  Rexford  Tugwell,  in  a  recent  news  dis- 
patch, so  well  stated:  "It  is  obvious  that  thousands  of 
families  in  these  areas  are  doomed  to  poverty  standards 
unless,  through  outside  assistance,  they  can  remove  to  more 
suitable  lands." 

The  function  of  subsistence  homesteads,  in  attempting  the 
rehabilitation  of  stranded  groups,  is  to  reduce  their  depend- 
ence upon  a  wage  income,  to  encourage  private  industry  to 
come  into  an  area  where  a  workers'  group  is  available,  and 
to  point  the  way  to  new  and  fuller  fields  of  livelihood. 

Subsistence  homesteads,  unless  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cities,  have  other  possibilities.  They  provide 
an  escape  from  the  city.  If  large  enough,  that  is,  more  than 
fifty  families,  such  projects  make  possible,  because  of  their 
centralization,  the  development  of  a  community  center  and 


10  See  Westbrook,  Lawrence,  "Rehabilitation  of  Stranded  Families,"  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy,  24-49,  Nov.  1934.  Also  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  205,  "Economic  and  Social 
Problems  and  Conditions  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,"  1935,  p.  105,  and 
Gray,  L.  C.,  "Redistribution  of  Population  in  the  United  States,"  a  paper 
read  to  the  Pan-American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  October  17, 
1935. 
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a  community  spirit  of  a  quality  it  would  be  impossible  to 
develop  among  a  more  decentralized  group.20  Cooperation 
and  the  development  of  cooperatives  are  made  easier.  It 
should  be  possible  to  maintain  an  efficient  school.  An  ade- 
quate religious  program  is  made  practicable  if  the  home- 
steaders are  willing  to  forget  creeds  and  centralize  their 
attention  upon  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a  central 
union  church. 

An  appraisal  of  the  social  possibilities  of  homesteads. 
Subsistence  rural  homesteads  and  suburban  resettlement 
projects  perhaps  have  yet  to  face  unrealized  social  and  eco- 
nomic possibilities.  Their  possibilities  have  been  stated  by 
Goodrich  and  others,  who  say: 

But  the  closely  knit  communities  with  planned  common  serv- 
ices may  still  succeed  in  demonstrating  their  special  value  as  a 
favorable  setting  for  ventures  in  group  education  and  for  various 
cooperative  activities  in  which  American  life  has  been  far  from 
rich.  The  alternatives  remain  open,  and  the  evidence  is  not  yet 
in  with  respect  to  the  social  aspects  of  these  noteworthy  experi- 
ments in  community  organization.  Here  there  is  ample  field  for 
invention  and  debate,  and  for  expert  judgment  in  fields  beyond 
our  competence.  What  is  essential,  however,  is  that  the  ventures 
should  be  conducted  where  there  is  good  prospect  of  continued 
economic  opportunity.  Within  such  areas,  the  Government  may 
well  encourage  a  moderate  diffusion  of  employment  and  promote 
part-time  farming  as  a  minor,  though  useful,  "anchor  to  wind- 
ward." But  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  widespread  dispersion 
of  industry  by  building  isolated  homestead  communities  seems 
to  us  neither  worth  reviving  nor  likely  to  succeed.21 

20  Relative    to    decentralization    of   population,    see    Creamer,    D.    B.,    "Is 
Industry   Decentralizing?,"    Philadelphia,   University   of   Pennsylvania    Press, 
1935.    This  bulletin  shows  statistically,  despite  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  last  century  have  remained  relatively  stable. 
The    depression    is    given    special    attention,    revealing    evidence    that    con- 
tradicts hope  that  industry  will   be  scattered   through   the  country  in   the 
near  future. 

21  Goodrich,  Carter,  et  al.,  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity,  Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,   1936    p.  659. 
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The  location  of  homesteads.  Goodrich  and  his  associ- 
ates cite  a  good  many  facts  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
government's  communities,  particularly  its  nonsuburban 
homesteads,  have  been  located  in  areas  which  will,  after  im- 
mediate construction  is  over,  afford  a  questionable  economic 
security.22  Some  projects  have  been  located  remote  from 
industry  and  in  areas  which  are,  agriculturally,  intensely 
submarginal.  Some  of  these  were  planned  during  the  days 
when  the  belief  was  common  that  industries  could  be  readily 
and  speedily  brought  to  almost  any  rural  homestead — a  belief 
which  received  a  serious  setback  with  the  negative  attempts 
to  establish  a  factory  at  Reedsville,  West  Virginia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  for  third-class  post  offices. 

Where,  then,  should  homestead  projects  be  located?  Al- 
though no  general  answer  to  this  question  can  be  complete, 
perhaps  some  criteria  like  the  following  should  be  followed 
in  the  establishment  of  homestead  projects,  and  they  should 
be  located  where: 

1.  There  is  relative  harmony  and  autonomy  among  the 
population. 

2.  The  rural  standards  of  living  are  the  lowest  and  the 
needs  are  the  greatest,   providing  the  area  should  not  be 
closed  for  settlement  and  the  population  resettled. 

3.  There  is  a   possibility  of  permanent,  adequate,   cash 
income  from: 

(a)  The  homestead  itself,  or 

(b)  Nearby  industrial  centers. 

4.  There  are  markets,  if  the  project  is  agricultural,  unless 
local  markets  can  be  created. 

5.  The  population  is  enthusiastic  for  the  project. 

6.  There  is  the  possibility  of  later  adding  lands  to  the 
original  acquisitions,  if  the  project  is  agricultural. 

7.  The  water  supply  and  other  health  advantages  are  good. 

-Ibid.,  pp.  638-659. 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

Alabama: 
Cumberland  Mountain.  . 
Coffee  Farms  
•  Alabama  Farm  Tenant 
Security 

Jackson 
Coffee 

Autauga  and  27  other 

127 
261 

115 
158 

Slagheap  Village  
Palmerdale  Homesteads  . 
Gardendale  Homesteads  . 
Greenwood  Homesteads  . 
Bankhead  Farms, 
Unit  B 

counties 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 

Walker 

100 
315 
42 

75 
83 

76 

none 
none 
none 
none 
none 

none 

Palmer  Homesteads  
Bankhead  Farms, 
Unit  A 

Jefferson 
Walker 

60 

24 

60 
24 

Arizona: 
»  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Farms  

Pinal 

80 

none 

Arizona  Part-Time 
Farms          .  .    . 

Maricopa 

100 

none 

Phoenix  Homesteads, 
Unit  B 

M^aricopa 

25 

25 

Arkansas: 
Wright's  Plantation  
LaKeview  

Jefferson 
Phillips 

100 
91 

none 
none 

Lake  Dick 

Jefferson 

80 

none 

»  Arkansas  Farm  Tenant 
Security 

Clark  and  eleven  other 

California: 
b  California  Migratory 
Camps.  . 

counties 
Sonoma,  Kern,  Stanislaus, 

100 

none 

«  Marysville  Migratory 
Camp  

Santa  Clara,  Butte, 
Tulare,  Riverside,  Im- 
perial 

Yuba 

600 
200 

none 
100 

"  In  broad  infiltration  type  projects,  individual  units  are  widely  scattered,  and  a  com- 
mon community  center  is  not  feasible.  This  type  of  project  might  not  come  under  your 
idea  of  "rural  communities." 

b  A  project  consisting  of  eight  camps  designed  to  provide  housing  for  600  seasonal 
migratory  agricultural  labor  families. 

c  These  projects  consist  of  single  camps  similar  in  type  to  California  Migratory 
Labor  Camps  project. 

23  By  correspondence  to  the  authors,  through  courtesy  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  October  7,  1936. 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

«  Arvin  Migratory  Camp 

Kern 

200 

100 

San  Fernando  Home- 

steads   

Los  Angeles 

40 

40 

El  Monte  Homesteads.  .  . 

Los  Angeles 

100 

100 

Colorado: 

•  Western  Slope  Farms.  . 

Mesa,  Montrose,  Delta 

50 

none 

«  Bowen-Morgan- 

Waverly  Farms. 

Rio  Grande,  Alamosa, 

Conejos 

50 

none 

Florida: 

Escambia  

Okaloosa 

85 

none 

Georgia: 

Irwinville  

Irwin 

100 

44 

Wolf  Creek  

Grady 

30 

19 

»  Georgia  Farm  Tenant 

Security  

Barrow  and  33  other 

counties 

100 

none 

Piedmont  Homesteads.  . 

Jasper 

50 

50 

Briar  Patch  Farms  

Putnam 

23 

22 

Illinois: 

Lake  County  Home- 

steads   

Lake 

53 

none 

Indiana: 

Decatur  Homesteads  .... 

Adams 

48 

48 

Wabash  Farms  

Green,  Daviess,  Martin, 

Knox,  Sullivan,  Brown 

25 

none 

Iowa: 

Granger  Homesteads  .... 

Dallas 

50 

50 

Kentucky: 

Sublimity  Farms  

Laurel,  Whitley 

66 

none 

Christian-Trigg  Farms.  . 

Christian,  Trigg 

50 

none 

Louisiana: 

•  Louisiana  Farm 

Tenant  Security 

Caldwell  and  10  other 

100 

none 

counties 

Maine: 

•  State  of  Maine  Farms  .  . 

Cumberland  and  13  other 

counties 

50 

none 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

Michigan: 

Iron  wood  Homesteads.  .  . 

Gogebic 

200 

none 

Minnesota: 

•  Central  Minnesota 

Farms  

Pope  and  10  other 

counties     • 

50 

none 

Duluth  Homesteads  

St.  Louis 

105 

none 

Austin  Acres  

Mower 

44 

44 

•  Thief  River  Falls 

Farms 

Marshall,  Red  Lake, 

Pennington,  Polk 

50 

none 

Mississippi: 

»  Mississippi  Farm 

Tenant  Security  

Sunflower,  Quitman, 

Union,  Pontotoc,  Lee, 

Holmes,  Attala,  Leake, 

Neshoba 

100 

none 

•  Northeast  Mississippi 

Farms  

Oktibbeha,  Clay,  Choc- 

taw,  Lowndes,  Attala, 

Winston,  Noxubee, 

Kemper,  Neshoba 

60 

none 

Richton  Homesteads.  .  .  . 

Perry 

26 

26 

McComb  Homesteads.  .  . 

Pike 

20 

20 

Magnolia  Homesteads.  .  . 

Lauderdale 

25 

25 

Tupelo  Homesteads  

Lee 

35 

35 

Hattiesburg 

Homesteads  

Forrest 

24 

24 

Missouri: 

Osage  Farms      .  . 

Moniteau,  Cooper, 

Morgan,  Pettis 

35 

none 

Montana: 

Malta  Homesteads  

Phillips 

27 

1 

Fairfield  Bench  Farms.  .  . 

Teton,  Cascade 

50 

none 

Nebraska: 

Two  Rivers 

Douglas,  Saunders, 

Washington 

38 

4 

Scottsbluff  

Scotts  Bluff 

21 

none 

Fairbury  Farmsteads  

Jefferson 

10 

10 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

Loup  City  Farmsteads  .  . 

Sherman 

10 

10 

Kearney  Farmsteads.  .  .  . 

Buffalo 

8 

8 

Grand  Island  Farm- 

steads         .    .        ... 

Hall 

10 

10 

Falls  City  Farmsteads.  .  . 

Richardson 

10 

10 

South  Sioux  City 

Farmsteads  

Dakota 

22 

22 

New  Jersey: 

Jersey  Homesteads  

Monmouth 

200 

33 

New  Mexico: 

Bosque  

Valencia 

44 

none 

Pecos  Valley  Farms  

Eddy,  DeBaca,  Chaves 

60 

none 

New  York: 

•  Finger  Lakes  Farms  .  .  . 

Tompkins,  Cortland, 

Cayuga,  Seneca,  Tioga, 

Schuyler,  Chemung 

25 

none 

•  New  York  Valley 

Farms  

Yates  and  10  other 

25 

none 

counties 

North  Carolina: 

Roanoke  Farms  

Halifax 

250 

none 

Penderlea  Homesteads  .  . 

Pender 

277 

142 

•  North  Carolina  Farm 

Tenant  Security.    .  .    . 

Harnett,  Johnston,  Samp- 

son, Wayne,  Pitt, 

100 

none 

Wilson,  Wake 

North  Dakota: 

• 

•  Red  River  Valley 

Farms  

Cass,  Grand  Forks, 

Walsh,  Traill,  Pembina, 

50 

none 

Griggs,  Nelson 

Ohio: 

Scioto  Farms  

Ross,  Fayette,  Pickaway 

50 

none 

Oklahoma: 

•  Oklahoma  Farm 

Tenant  Security  

Garvin,  Murray,  Carter, 

Marshall,  Grady, 

Stephens,  Johnston, 

Jefferson,  Bryan 

62 

none 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

•  Boomer  Farms  

Garfield,  Grant,  Kay, 

Oregon: 
Yamhill  Farms  

Pennsylvania: 
Westmoreland  Home- 
steads   

South  Carolina: 
Ash  wood  Plantation  .... 
•  South  Carolina  Farm 
Tenant  Security 

Kingfisher,  Lincoln, 
Logan,  Osage,  Noble, 
Pawnee,  Payne 

Yamhill,  Polk,  Washing- 
ton 

Westmoreland 

Lee 

Anderson  and  17  other 

70 
50 
252 

200 

85 

none 
none 
246 

35 
none 

South  Dakota: 
Sioux  Falls        

counties 
Minnehaha 

13 

3 

Tennessee: 
•  Tennessee  Farm 
Tenant  Security  

Cumberland  Home- 
steads   

Carroll,  Madison, 
Crockett,  Gibson 

Cumberland 

85 
314 

none 
112 

Texas: 
Wichita  Valley  Farms.  .  . 
»  Texas  Farm  Tenant 
Security 

Wichita 
Collin  and  16  other 

93 

none 

Woodlake  Community.  . 
Beauxart  Gardens  

counties 
Trinity 
Jefferson 

135 
100 
50 

none 
100 
50 

Dalworthington 
Gardens  

Tarrant 

80 

78 

Houston  Gardens  
Three  Rivers  Gardens.  .  . 
Wichita  Gardens  
•  Fannin  Farms  

Harris 
Live  Oak 
Wichita 
Fannin 

100 
50 
62 

55 

100 
50 
62 
none 

Utah: 
»  Sevier  Valley  Farms.  .  . 

Garfield,  Sevier,  Utah, 
Piute,  Sanpete 

30 

none 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

Virginia: 
Shenandoah  Home- 
steads 

Page,  Green,  Rockingham, 

Newport  News 
Homesteads  

Washington: 
Longview  Homesteads.  . 

West  Virginia: 
Red  House      

Madison,  Rappahannock 
Warwick 

Cowlitz 
Putnam 

158 
206 

60 
150 

none 
9 

60 
150 

Tygart  Valley 
Homesteads 

Randolph 

300 

170 

Arthurdale  

Preston 

165 

125 

Wisconsin: 
Drummond 

Bayfield,  Sawyer 

40 

none 

8.  They  are  near  to  educational  and  cultural  facilities, 
unless  adequate  provision  can  be  made  for  these  on  the 
homestead. 

9.  The  present  quality  of  the  land,  the  susceptibility  of 
the  land  to  improvement,  and  favorable  climatic  conditions 
abound. 

In  regions  where  housing  facilities  are  extremely  sub- 
standard and  where  the  wage  earner  is  accustomed  to  work- 
ing away  from  home,  returning  to  his  family  only  monthly, 
weekly,  or  less  frequently,  the  homesteader's  family  is  much 
better  off  if  they  live  in  a  good  house,  near  a  good  school, 
and  grow  part  of  their  food,  even  though  the  owner  does 
not  depend  upon  the  homestead  for  his  cash  income — we 
say  they  are  better  off  than  they  were  in  the  days  before 
resettlement. 
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Project 

County 
Location 

Units 
Planned 
as  of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as 
of  Sept.  15, 
1936 

Alaska: 
Matanuska  Valley 

Alaska 

200 

178 

Arkansas: 
Dyess  Colony 

Mississippi 

635 

635 

Florida: 
Cherry  Lake  Farms  

Madison 

500- 

285 

Georgia: 
Pine  Mountain  Valley.  .  . 

Harris 

300- 

203 

Michigan: 
Oakland  Housing,  Inc.  .  . 

Oakland 

150 

150 

a  Construction  of  the  additional   units   planned  is  in  doubt. 
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Project 

Location 

Units 
Planned  as 
of  Oct.  5, 
1936 

Units  Com- 
pleted as  of 
Sept.  15, 
1936 

Greenbelt          

Berwyn,  Prince  Georges 

Greenhills     ....        

County,  Maryland 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

1,250 

748 

Greendale   

County,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

1,000 

344 

County,  Wisconsin 

750 

284 
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Table  XXIX  (p.  162)  shows  the  location  of  some  of 
the  more  important  government  settlements. 

Examples  of  land  settlement  projects.  Medicine  Lake 
Farm,  near  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Murchie  as  an  example  of  what  he  calls  a  ' 'relief 
farm."  24  This  farm  was  purchased  in  1927  and  has  grown 
steadily  in  size  and  importance  each  year.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Union  City  Mission. 

The  mission  and  its  finances  are  controlled  by  an  elected  board 
representing  thirteen  different  denominations.  It  is  supported 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  Community  Fund;  last  year  $80,000  was 
allotted  the  mission  for  the  downtown  district  and  the  farm. 
The  farm  represents  a  capital  investment  of  approximately 
$100,000 — $75,000  in  cash  expenditure  and  the  balance  in  im- 
provements made  in  the  last  four  years  by  the  labor  of  the 
residents.  .  .  .  The  annual  net  cost  is  approximately  $5,000. 
This  sum  will  carry  an  average  load  of  two  hundred  men.  .  .  . 
The  official  head  of  the  project  estimates  that  with  an  average 
load  of  a  hundred  men,  the  farm  would  be  self-supporting.  The 
land  consists  of  212  acres  owned,  160  acres  rented,  and  the  free 
use  of  177  acres;  a  pure-bred  dairy  herd  of  200  head  is  kept.  .  .  . 

The  land,  which  is  on  Medicine  Lake,  lends  itself  to  improve- 
ment for  recreational  purposes.  This  type  of  work  is  eminently 
suited  to  unskilled  labor,  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  clearing  of  the  brush,  the  draining  and  filling  of  swamps, 
the  building  of  meeting  places,  kitchens,  huts,  and  conveniences. 
The  recreational  grounds  are  rented  by  church  and  other  organi- 
zations for  conferences  and  programs.  In  1931  the  income  from 
this  source  was  $4,000. 

Not  only  the  buildings  used  for  recreational  purposes  but  all 
other  buildings  on  the  farm  have  been  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  the  residents,  mostly  from  materials  salvaged  from  wrecked 
city  buildings.  Furniture  and  equipment,  which  is  of  the  rustic 
type,  is  also  largely  homemade.  .  .  .  The  farm  provides  the  vege- 


24  Murchie,  op.  cit.,  pp.   19-20. 
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tables,  meat,  and  various  other  products  used  in  the  downtown 
department  of  the  city  mission,  and  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
projects  has  meant  a  considerable  saving  for  the  mission. 

Example  number  2.  One  of  the  earliest  land  settlement 
schemes  initiated  during  the  depression,  without  govern- 
ment aid,  was  one  near  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

The  Greenville  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  when,  in  1931,  it  moved  forty- 
three  mill  families  back  to  the  land.  These  families  were 
not  mere  victims  of  cyclical  unemployment,  but  were  largely 
victims  of  technological  unemployment,  having  been  re- 
placed in  the  mills  by  machinery. 

All  the  families  which  moved  to  Greenville  had  farm 
backgrounds;  all  were  respectable;  all  possessed  meagre  ed- 
ucational training;  and  each  represented  some  form  of  de- 
pendency. Some  families  had  to  be  fully  equipped  for 
farming,  while  others  needed  very  little  aid.  Credit  was 
advanced  to  practically  all  farmers  until  their  first  crops 
matured.  The  cost  of  the  land  settlement  to  the  Red  Cross 
averaged  about  $308  per  family.  An  additional  $75  per 
family  was  spent  during  the  following  year  to  put  each 
family  on  a  more  independent  basis. 

Out  of  their  first  year's  crop,  the  settlers,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, paid  off  their  maintenance  and  clothing  debts  and 
at  the  same  time  accumulated  enough  food  for  themselves 
and  for  their  livestock.  During  the  first  year,  each  family 
planted  seven  acres  of  corn,  seven  acres  of  cotton,  six  acres 
of  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  and  six  acres  of  peas. 

The  principle  back  of  the  South  Carolina  project  is  that 
an  energetic  man,  if  given  an  opportunity,  can  make  a 
living  from  the  soil. 

Example  number  3.  In  1933  a  land  settlement  project 
to  help  solve  the  seasonal  unemployment  problems  of  miners 
was  initiated  in  Dallas  and  Polk  Counties,  Iowa. 
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In  order  to  supply  the  miners  with  some  type  of  farm 
work  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when 
there  is  littlt  or  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  mines,  many 
families  were  settled  on  five-,  ten-,  and  twenty-five  acre  plots. 
These  settlements  were  located  away  from  the  mines,  yet 
not  too  far  from  the  families'  place  of  work  and  near 
churches  and  schools. 

Example  number  4.  The  object  of  the  Cumberland 
Homesteads,  at  Crossville,  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland 
Plateau,  is  to  combine,  eventually,  agriculture  with  small 
industries.  Most  of  the  homesteaders  are  former  coal  min- 
ers, sawmill  workers,  with  a  few  coming  from  nearby  textile 
mills. 

Rehabilitation  is  attempted  on  farms  of  an  average  of 
sixteen  acres.  There  are  about  145  families  now  living  on 
the  land,  with  sixty  homes  under  construction  and  thirty- 
five  of  them  occupied.  The  plan  eventually  calls  for  350 
families  on  11,000  acres. 

Nearly  all  the  necessary  building  materials  were  taken 
from  the  land.  Most  of  the  houses  are  being  built  of  local 
sandstone,  which  makes  an  excellent  building  stone  as  well 
as  a  very  beautiful  structure.  Timber,  for  construction 
purposes,  is  also  plentiful.  The  homes,  on  an  average,  cost 
$2,350.00.  Only  recently,  the  educational  program  got 
under  way  with  the  opening  of  a  five-room  school  attended 
by  150  pupils. 

Example  number  5.25  Greenbrook,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of 
the  suburban  resettlements  designed  to  suburbanize  the  pop- 
ulation of  crowded  urban  centers. 

In   the  words   of  the   Suburban   Resettlement    Division, 


25  Based  on  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  April,  1936,  pp.  17-21.  At 
the  present  writing  the  building  of  Greenbrook  is  delayed  because  of  a 
court  injunction. 
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.  .  .  the  Greenbelt  communities  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  modern  motor  age.  To  protect  it  from  the  danger 
and  annoyance  of  heavy  traffic,  each  town  has  been  located  a  safe 
distance  away  from  all  main  highways.  Underpasses  are  being 
built  wherever  footpaths  cross  a  busy  street,  so  that  residents 
can  walk  to  shops  and  schools  in  perfect  safety.  .  .  .  The  new 
communities  will  be  governed  like  other  towns  of  similar  size  in 
their  respective  states.  They  will  pay  their  fair  share  of  local 
taxes.  To  prevent  speculation,  the  whole  property  will  remain 
under  the  ownership  of  a  non-profit  corporation  or  other  conven- 
ient local  body.  The  Federal  Government  will  step  out  of  the 
picture  as  soon  as  construction  is  finished,  except  for  such  restric- 
tion as  will  preserve  the  character  of  the  project. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  Greenbrook  proj- 
ect. Greenbrook  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing industrial  district,  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Bound 
Brook,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  Eighteen  thousand 
jobs  are  available  within  fifteen  minutes'  travel,  and  50,000 
within  thirty-five  minutes'  travel. 

Though  Greenbrook  has  been  designed  to  accommodate 
ultimately  5,000  families,  only  750  dwellings  are  planned  at 
present.  In  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  project,  at- 
tempts are  being  carried  out  to  prevent  the  disorderly  and 
uneconomic  suburban  development,  common  to  fast-grow- 
ing industrial  areas,  which  already  threatens  to  ruin  much 
of  the  neighboring  countryside.  It  is  served  by  five  arterial 
highways,  although  the  community  itself  has  been  located 
a  safe  distance  from  all  main  roads.  Each  home  will  have 
a  small  garden  attached,  while  additional  acreage  is  avail- 
able for  farms  and  gardens  within  the  greenbelt  area. 

In  the  land  acquisition  program  for  this  project,  it  is 
anticipated  that  3,900  acres  will  be  acquired.  A  total  of 
$1,400,000  has  been  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
for  land  acquisition  expenses.  The  entire  project  will  cost 
$7,150,000. 
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Back-to-the-land  fallacies.  The  argument  for  land  set- 
tlement schemes  and  wholesale  back-to-the-land  movements 
is  not  without  its  fallacies,  some  of  which  are: 

1 .  That  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  high  standard  of  living.     Settlement  schemes 
will  prosper  only  if  the  people  on  the  land  produce  more 
than  they  need  for  their  own  consumption,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably prove  unwise  to  locate  settlements  where  such  oppor- 
tunities do  not  exist.     Cash  income  from  some  source  is 
necessary. 

2.  That   back-to-the-land   movements  will   solve   all   the 
problems   of  contemporary   industrial   civilization   without 
attention  to  wage  scales,  production  regulation,  security  in- 
surance, and  the  like. 

3.  That  back-to-the-farm  movements  will  solve  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  urbanites  without  a  personal  farm  background 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
urban  dwellers  with  a  personal  farm  background. 

In  view  of  the  long  line  of  failures  of  land  settlement 
schemes,  why  are  additional  schemes  attempted?  Wilson, 
in  defending  such  schemes,  says: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  best  available  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence  have   rarely   been   brought   to   bear  on  individual   land 
settlement  projects. 

2.  We  see  the  emergence  of  new  tendencies  in  our  national 
economy,  which  provide  a  far  greater  demand  for  the  subsistence 
homestead  program  than  has  existed  before.28 

Some  of  these  are  the  need  for  a  more  effective  land-use  plan; 
the  realized  need  for  breaking  down  the  one-crop  system; 
the  need  for  eliminating  rural  slums;  and  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry. 


26  Wilson,  op.  cit,,  pp.  12-15. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  PLANNING 
IN   EUROPE 

General  considerations.1  Almost  every  European  coun- 
try has  attempted  to  develop  some  type  of  land  settlement 
program.  The  usual  purpose  of  such  a  program  has  been 
to  place  an  individual  on  a  piece  of  land  which  he  could  call 
his  own,  and  upon  which,  through  his  own  labor,  he  could 
provide  a  living  for  himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon 
him.  Methods  employed  to  achieve  this  purpose  have  varied 
considerably  in  the  different  countries  and  in  the  same  coun- 
try from  time  to  time.  The  following  pages  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  tracing  in  general  outline  the  varying 
nature  of  these  methods. 

These  land  settlement  programs  abroad  hold  more  than 
a  little  significance  for  rural  planning  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  country,  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  land 
settlement  activities,  as  shown  in  previous  chapters,  and 
more  extensive  ones  are  being  considered  in  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  European  expe- 
riences will  furn;sh  us  with  a  ready-made  plan  of  procedure 
which  will  be  applicable  in  all  cases  to  our  own  problems. 
For,  just  as  the  European  programs  arose  out  of  different 
conditions  in  the  various  countries,  so  the  creation  of  our 
own  program  must  be  guided  by  our  special  needs  and  based 
upon  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  total  American  situ- 
ation. 


1  In  connection  with  this  chapter,  consult  Goodrich,  Carter,  et  aL,  Migration 
and  Economic  Opportunity,  Chap.  X,  "Some  Hints  from  Foreign  Experience," 
Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1936. 
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What  we  may  learn  from  Europe  is  this:  where  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  tenancy,  of  inequitable  land  distribution,  of 
disorganized,  unstable,  and  insecure  rural  life  are  realisti- 
cally faced  and  acted  .upon,  there  is,  ultimately,  hope  of  their 
partial  or  complete  solution. 

Historical  background.  It  is  not  always  remembered 
among  the  urgencies  and  controversies  of  the  present  time, 
that  land  settlement  activities  involving  land  use,  land 
tenure,  and  land  planning,  have  long  been  a  feature  of  or- 
ganized group  life.  Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  all 
the  large  group  movements  in  history,  the  migrations,  the 
wars  of  expansion  and  empire,  constitute  types  of  land  set- 
tlement, guided  in  general  by  the  principle  of  "finders, 
keepers,"  provided  the  finders  happened  to  be  big  and  strong 
enough. 

Planning,  even  in  greater  or  less  detail,  was  not  over- 
looked, as  may  be  seen  from  the  various  efforts  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Greek  city-states  to  colonize  their  island  posses- 
sions. 

Land  settlement  schemes  and  land  planning,  especially 
as  affecting  the  distribution  of  land,  are  found  in  many 
different  guises  among  peoples  with  nonindustrial  or  prim- 
itive cultures.  In  some  instances  these  plans  concern 
methods  of  communal  farming,  or  the  alteration  of  owner- 
ship of  land,  as  among  the  Marris  of  Baluchistan,  who  are 
said  to  redistribute  ownership  of  land  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  ten-year  period.2 

Societies  which  have  endured  for  a  long  period  of  time 
tend  to  reflect  land  settlement  activity  in  cycles,  usually 
in  connection  with  the  breaking  up  of  large  concentrations 
of  land  holdings.3  "Redistribution  of  the  land"  has  been  a 


2  See  "Primitive  Land  Tenure,"  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  edition, 
New  York,  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co.,  1932,  p.  685. 

3Sorokin,  Pitrim  A.,  Zimmerman,  Carle   C.,   and   Galpin,   Charles  J.,  A 
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recurrent  slogan  in  the  political  life  of  all  long-established 
societies.  It  was  popularly  voiced  by  the  Gracchi  in  Rome; 
it  had  been  heard  before  that  in  Greece,  during  the  time  of 
Solon,  and  in  China  at  several  stages  in  her  long  and  com- 
plex history;  it  received  loud,  extensive,  and  at  times  violent 
expression  in  many  of  the  European  countries  in  the  years 
following  the  World  War.  It  is  being  heard  increasingly 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  as  affording  some 
clue  to  the  possible  solution  of  our  problems  of  tenant 
farming,  stranded  populations,  marginal  and  submarginal 
families,  and  unemployment. 

Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin  have  indicated,  in  some 
detail,  the  alteration  of  the  periods  of  land  concentration 
and  deconcentration  as  related  to  the  respective  increase  and 
decrease  of  social  stratification  in  rural  areas.  To  quote: 

In  western  Europe  the  centuries  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
were  marked  by  the  growth  of  large  domains  and  the  decrease  of 
small  freeholdings,  in  brief,  by  a  marked  concentration  of  the 
land.  The  centuries  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  (in  some 
countries  up  to  the  seventeenth)  were  marked  by  rather  an  oppo- 
site trend,  by  dissolution  of  the  large  estates,  a  liberation  of  the 
rural  classes,  an  enormous  rise  of  their  standard  of  living,  and 
an  extension  of  their  holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  large  feudal- 
private  and  corporational— latifundia.  Subsequent  centuries  up 
to  the  nineteenth  were  marked  in  the  main  by  the  opposite  proc- 
ess of  the  dispossession  of  the  peasants  from  the  land  in  practically 
all  European  countries,  especially  in  England  and  Denmark.  In 
some  countries,  like  Italy  and  England,  they  lost  only  the  land 
and  did  not  lose  their  personal  freedom;  in  other  countries  of  the 
northeast  of  Europe  they  lost  their  freedom  also.  Only  in 
France  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  peasant  holdings  not 
falling  but  rather  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  large  feudal 
estates. 

Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Minneapolis,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  pp.  370-373. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  nineteenth 
century  the  trend  was  rather  reversed.  This  period,  to  a  different 
degree  in  various  countries  (and  not  without  exceptions),  was 
characterized  by  a  decrease  of  the  large  estates  in  favor  of  the 
small  holdings.  The  process  went  on  in  different  forms  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but,  all  in  all,  it  was  opposed  to  the  process  of  land 
concentration  of  the  preceding  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  before  the  World  War  of  1914-1918  this 
tendency  became  still  clearer  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  vio- 
lent dispersal  of  land  in  the  postwar  period.4 

Social,  economic,  and  political  backgrounds  of  the  land 
settlement  movement.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  above 
quotation,  the  trend  setting  in  roughly  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  toward  deconcentration  of  land 
holdings  has  not  yet  reached  any  marked  reversal  point.  It 
is  highly  informative  to  consider  here  some  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  forces  which  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  trend  toward  deconcentration  and  ultimately  toward 
the  development  of  European  land  settlement  programs. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  progressively  enlarged  their  estates 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly  through  enclosures, 
because  large-scale  operation  was  financially  advantageous. 
Free  labor,  through  serfdom,  and  good  domestic  and  export 
markets  served  as  direct  incentives  to  increasing  the  scope 
of  agricultural  enterprise.  In  some  countries,  notably 
Prussia  and  England,  exploitation  of  the  land  was  facilitated 
by  transforming  tillable  land  into  pasture,  a  process  which 
dispossessed  and  expelled  from  the  land  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  peasant  workers.5  The  nobles  were  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  of  economic  domination  through  their 
political  influence  as  a  privileged  class,  unified  through 


4  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

5  See    Brandt,    Karl,    "The    German    Back-to-the    Land    Movement,"    The 
Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  May,  1935, 
Northwestern  University,  p.  123. 
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common  interests.6  A  contemporary  example  may  be  seen 
in  Prussia,  where  the  old  landed  aristocracy,  the  Junker 
class,  has  been  able  to  preserve  a  large  part  of  its  power 
through  all  the  violent  political  upheavals  of  postwar  Ger- 
many by  its  combined  influence,  as  a  class,  on  the  army  and 
through  the  army,  on  the  course  of  German  politics.7 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  end  of  feudalism  in  agri- 
culture, an  achievement  primarily  of  French  revolutionary 
movements,  but  an  achievement  which  spread  in  time  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  emancipation  of  the  peasant  did  not 
mean,  however,  an  immediate  assumption  of  peasant  owner- 
ship of  land.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  by  creating  a  body 
of  wage  workers,  emancipation  merely  offered  better  oppor- 
tunity for  exploitation  of  the  land  directly  by  the  great 
proprietors.8  In  Russia,  where  emancipation  was  at  the 
command  of  despotic  authority,  difficulties  connected  with 
giving  the  peasants  land  and  establishing  them  in  true 
ownership  meant  that  ownership  was  acquired,  if  at  all,  only 
after  a  long  period  of  time.  Even  in  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  where  democratic  principles  ultimately 
prevailed  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  worker 
ownership  of  farms  was  long  delayed. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  these  various 
shifts  and  changes  in  the  agrarian  situation  was  that  great 
numbers  of  workers  were  left  not  only  without  binding  ties 
to  the  land  but  also  without  any  hope  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
through  agricultural  pursuits.  It  was  this  period  in  Euro- 
pean history  that  marked  the  rapid  rise  and  development 
of  cities  and  urban  industries.  They  seemed,  in  however 


6  See  Henri,  "Agrarian  Regimes  in  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries,"  from  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
419-422. 

7Schuman,  Frederick  L.,  The  Nazi  Dictatorship,  New  York,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  1935,  p.  427. 

*lbid.,  p.  423. 
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illusory  fashion,  to  offer  to  the  expropriated  rural  worker 
undreamed  of  opportunities  for  social  betterment,  for  work, 
education,  freedom,  and  pleasure,  all  apparently  made  pos- 
sible through  extensive  and  increasing  application  of  new 
discoveries  in  the  world  of  science.  As  powerful  magnets, 
the  cities  drew  these  unsettled,  landless,  and  insecure  people 
from  the  farms. 

A  glance  at  the  numerical  growth  of  cities  in  Europe 
might  prove  enlightening  at  this  point.  The  number  of 
cities  in  Europe  with  populations  above  100,000  was  23  in 
1800,  47  in  1850,  146  in  1909,  and  202  in  1920.9  While 
there  are  wide  variations  in  theories  accounting  for  this 
rapid  increase  in  urban  populations,  the  most  generally 
shared  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  rural  migration  has 
played  the  principal  role.10 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  regions  generally  became,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern.  It 
involved  not  only  the  welfare  of  a  great  occupational  class, 
on  whose  well-being  many  different  elements  of  the  national 
life  depended,  but  also,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  degree  of 
urbanization  tended  to  increase  dependency  on  import 
markets,  it  reflected  a  real  concern  over  national  security. 
Thus  the  closing  years  of  the  century  saw  the  development 
of  attempted  remedial  measures,  aimed  directly  at  putting 
people  back  on  the  land  and  keeping  them  there  by  better- 
ing the  social  conditions  of  rural  life,  by  making  life  on 
the  farm  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  by  making 
it  economically  more  secure. 

General  features  of  land  settlement  programs.  Exam- 
ination of  the  different  plans  and  measures  proposed  for 
agrarian  reform  will  disclose  a  great  deal  of  variation. 


9  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  460. 
™Ibid.,  p.  464. 
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There  are  marked  variations  between  the  plans  of  different 
countries,  and  also  between  the  plans  of  the  same  country 
at  different  times.  Points  of  difference  involve  such  ques- 
tions as  types  of  administration  of  land  settlement  programs, 
whether  by  public,  semipublic,  or  private  agencies;  whether 
administration  should  be  centralized  or  decentralized;  the 
nature  of  financial  participation  in  the  scheme  by  the  state; 
types  of  tenure;  forced  or  voluntary  participation  of  the 
settlers  in  cooperative  organizations;  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation, if  any,  to  be  paid  to  the  original  owners  for  land 
used  for  settlement  purposes.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  land  settlement  programs  of  the  different  European 
countries,  at  the  present  time,  are  outcomes  of  a  gradual 
process  of  change  and  development,  and  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  they  are  still  in  course  of  change. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  in  these  pages,  to  point  out  in  any 
great  detail  the  variations  in  planning  found  in  the  various 
countries,  or  to  indicate,  except  cursorily,  the  steps  by  which 
the  program  of  any  single  country  developed. 

There  are,  however,  certain  more  or  less  fundamental 
features  common  to  almost  all  the  European  land  settle- 
ment undertakings.  The  principal  feature  shared  by  all 
the  programs,  and  this  serves  primarily  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  various  group  movements  toward  land  settlement 
found  in  the  older  historical  periods,  was  that  they  were 
definitely  planned.  They  all  attempted,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  to  bring  the  chance  and  chaos  historically 
attendant  upon  pioneering  and  colonizing  enterprises,  under 
some  sort  of  regulation  and  control. 

The  other  fundamental  features  shared  by  these  programs 
might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Settlers  were  to  possess  the  land  with  some  nominal  pay- 
ment, leaving  in  their  hands  enough  funds  to  carry  on  other 
essential  activities. 
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(b)  Either  the  State,  or  some  public  service  body  connected 
with  the  plan,  contracted  to  make  necessary  improvements,  such 
as  the  erection  of  houses  and  buildings,  ditching,  fencing,  irriga- 
tion, and  technical  supervision  for  beginners. 

(c)  The  period  of  payments  by  the  landholder  was  to  be  ex- 
tensive enough  to  allow  him  to  earn  both  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal  payments,   which   in   turn   necessitated   in   most   instances, 
arrangement  for  credit  on  liberal  terms. 

(d)  Provision  was  made  for  expert  advisory  and  technical  help 
in  marketing,  buying,  cropping,  cultivating,  and  the  like.11 

Denmark.  Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  the  actual 
plans  developed  by  the  various  countries,  attention  naturally 
focuses  upon  Denmark  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  European 
states  to  develop  a  fairly  comprehensive  land  settlement 
program. 

The  agrarian  situation  in  Denmark,  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Denmark's  territory  had  been  severely 
contracted,  first,  as  a  result  of  separation  from  Norway  and, 
later,  from  Schleswig-Holstein.  And  in  the  territory  left, 
there  had  been  a  marked  extension  of  large  land  holding 
and  of  exploitation  of  the  farm  population.  Farm  workers 
were  deserting  the  land  in  large  numbers.  Many  who  had 
sufficient  capital  were  emigrating  to  other  countries,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States.  Farm  owners,  in  many  cases, 
were  unable  to  hire  cultivators. 

In  this  situation  the  Danish  Closer  Settlement  Act  was 
passed  in  1899,  designed  to  promote  allotments  and  small 
holdings  and  to  give  the  farm  worker  security  and  independ- 
ence by  breaking  up  farm  tenancy. 

The  act  was  to  extend  for  five  years  and  was  to  apply  to 
farms  of  from  less  than  one  acre  to  twenty  acres.  The  first 


11  Mead,  Elwood,  "Land  Settlement,"  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
IX,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1933,  p.  54.    By  permission. 
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land  used  was  to  come  from  lands  owned  by  the  state.  The 
state  was  to  extend  credit  up  to  $1,100.  Later  laws  raised 
the  amount  of  credit  made  available  to  $4,500  and  increased 
the  upper  limit  of  an  individual  holding  to  30  acres,  a  limi- 
tation which  was  subsequently  removed  altogether.  Thus, 
as  Mead  points  out,  the  plan  developed  through  these  stages 
from  a  scheme  to  encourage  land  holding  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  to  a  definite  program  of  internal 
colonization.12  The  enterprise  met  with  some  difficulty 
at  first,  because  the  workers  felt  that  it  was  merely  another 
scheme  of  the  landlords  to  hold  them  to  the  land,  but  since 
these  fears  were  expelled,  the  program  has  grown  steadily 
until,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  all  agricultural  holdings  in 
Denmark  are  freehold  properties  worked  by  their  owners.13 

The  Danish  laws  have  been  progressively  liberalized  until 
not  only  agricultural  laborers,  but  all  who  live  by  agricul- 
tural work  can  qualify  under  them.14  The  only  limitations 
are  that  the  applicant  must  be  of  Danish  nationality,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  but  not  older  than  fifty,  and  that  he  must  have 
had  at  least  four  years  of  farming  experience  after  reaching 
the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  value  of  the  land  selected  by  the  prospective  appli- 
cant under  the  Danish  system  must  not  exceed  $5,800,  and 
the  cost  of  buildings  must  not  exceed  $3,080.  Of  this 
amount,  the  state  advances  nine  tenths  of  the  value,  but 
loans  may  be  made  on  only  one  piece  of  property.  The 
applicant  must  live  on  the  property  and  farm  it,  and  he  must 
be  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  livestock. 
The  house  and  the  livestock  must  be  insured  against  fire  in 
a  company  recognized  by  the  state. 

Part  of  the  loan  for  buildings,  up  to  $830,  is  interest  free; 


id.,  pp.  54-55. 
13  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
p.  55. 
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the  rate  of  interest,  otherwise,  on  the  building  loan  is 
per  cent.  No  part  of  the  capital  is  repaid  during  the  first 
five  years.  Thereafter,  the  building  loan  is  repaid  also  at 
a  rate  of  4i/£  per  cent  annually  except  for  the  interest-free 
part  of  the  loan,  which  is  repaid  at  a  lower  rate.  The  loan 
for  acquisition  of  the  land  is  then  repaid  at  the  rate  of  5i/£ 
per  cent  annually,  until  the  total  amount  has  been  returned 
to  the  state. 

Three  restrictions  apply  to  the  settler  concerning  tenure: 

(a)  the  holding  cannot  be  subdivided;  (b)  the  holding 
cannot  be  transferred  except  to  sons  or  to  sons-in-law;  and 

(c)  the  widow  may  continue  the  holding  if  the  original 
provisions  of  the  contract  continue  to  be  fulfilled.15 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  Denmark  has  now  become 
a  nation  of  rural  home  owners  instead  of  tenant  farmers. 
Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  Danish  farmers  now  own 
the  land  which  they  farm.  This  offers  a  decided  contrast 
with  the  United  States,  where,  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  farm  tenancy  rate  has  increased  from  26  per  cent  in 
1880  to  more  than  40  per  cent  in  1930.16  In  Denmark,  ac- 
cording to  Faber, 

.  .  .  large  estates  cover  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  cultivated 
area;  one-ninth  is  made  up  of  small  holdings;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cultivated  land  are  the  free-hold  property  of  yeomen 
farmers  and  peasants  cultivating  their  own  lands.17 

On  this  land,  small  farms  predominate;  of  a  total  of  205,000 
farms.,  100,000  average  fifty  acres,  and  another  100,000  aver- 
age twenty  acres.18 


15  For  fuller  account  of  Danish  legislative  provisions,  see  Mead,  op.  cit., 
p.  55. 

IG  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  p.  62. 

17  Faber,   Harold,   Cooperation   in   Danish   Agriculture,   New   York,   Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,   1931,  p.  xvi.     An   English  adaption  of   Hertel,   H., 
Andelsbevoegelsen  I  Danmark. 

18  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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In  general,  up  to  1919,  the  Danish  program  was  financed 
through  general  legislative  appropriations  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  financial  provisions  of  the  various  land  settle- 
ment acts.  A  unique  financing  feature  was  established  by 
a  law  of  1919,  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
Land  Purchase  Fund.  This  fund  was  to  be  built  up  from 
taxes  on  entailed  estates  and  was  passed,  not  merely  as  a 
revenue  measure,  but  also  as  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
solution of  entailed  holdings.  By  1928  the  Land  Purchase 
Fund  contained  approximately  22  million  dollars.19 

A  significant  accompaniment  of  the  Danish  land  settle- 
ment program  has  been  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  At  the  present  time,  membership  in  various 
types  of  cooperative  societies  embraces  approximately  one 
third  of  the  country's  total  population,  which  numbered 
3,542,210  in  1930.  It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
agricultural  cooperation  does  not  tend  to  flourish  under 
conditions  of  tenant  farming,  inasmuch  as  some  permanence 
of  tenure  is  essential  for  the  long-term  planning  upon  which 
the  success  of  cooperative  effort  depends.  Thus,  by  reduc- 
ing tenancy,  the  land  settlement  program  has  tended  to  fa- 
cilitate, in  great  degree,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  cooperative 
organizations  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  trace  the  complex  history,  ac- 
tivities, and  administration  of  these  organizations  which 
have  profoundly  influenced,  during  the  last  half-century, 
every  phase  of  national  life  in  Denmark.  The  following  two 
tables  will  suffice  to  indicate  something  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  activities  and  of  their  importance  for  agri- 
culture, even  though  they  do  not  show  such  important  co- 
operative enterprises  as  credit  associations,  cooperative 


19  Kraemer,  Erich,  "Land  Settlement  Technique  Abroad,"  Land  Policy 
Circular  Supplement,  Part  II,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1935,  pp.  15,  21. 
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TABLE  XXX 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  TURNOVER  IN  DANISH  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  YEARS 

1929  AND  1930  20 


1930 

£ 

1929 

£ 

A.  Co-operative  Societies  of  Consumers: 
Co-operative  Supply  Stores  
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 

14,560,000 
7,802,000 

14,560,000 
7,780  000    ' 

Ringkobing  Co-operative  Societies  

214,000 

220,000 

Total  of  Group  A  
B.  Co-operative  Societies  of  Producers  : 
I.  Societies  for  Production  and  Sale  : 
Co-operative  Dairy  Societies  
Co-operative  Butter  Export  Societies  
Co-operative  Slaughter-houses  : 
(a)  Slaughter-house  Produce 

22,576,000 

36,260,000 
10,990,000 

27640000 

22,560,000 

41,210,000 
11,470,000 

27  250  000 

(b)  Egg  Export  

420,000 

420,000 

Danish  Co-operative  Egg  Export 

824000 

819000 

Cattle  Export  Societies        

511,000 

632,000 

Agricultural  Societies'  Seed  Supply  

291,000 

236,000 

Total  of  Group  B,  I  

76,936,000 

82,037,000 

II.  Societies  for  Agricultural  Supplies: 
Societies  for  the  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs  .  .  . 
Co-operative  ^Manure  Supply 

6,429,000 
1  264000 

7,846,000 
1  368000 

Dairy  Societies'  Purchase  and  Machine 
SUDD!V 

368000 

340000 

Co-operative  Cement  Factory  

274,000 

275000 

Co-operative  Coal  Supply 

247  000 

291000 

Total  of  Group  B,  II  
C.  Various  other  co-operative  societies 

8,582,000 
495,000 

10,120,000 
511,000 

Grand  Total 

108  589  000 

115228000 

20Faber,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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village  banks,  insurance  companies,  building  cooperatives, 
and  cooperative  philanthropic  associations. 

The  influence  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  agricul- 
tural import  and  export  trade  may  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
table  below. 

In  connection  with  this  table,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  falling-off  in  cooperative  exports 
owing  to  import  restrictions  in  other  countries;  from  1931  to 

TABLE  XXXI 

PROPORTION    OF    COOPERATIVE    TO    PRIVATE    TRADE    IN    DENMARK    FOR    THE 
YEARS  1932  AND  1933  21 

PerCent 

Retail  Trade 10 

Import  of  Fodder 48 

Import  of  Manure 35 

Export  of  Bacon 83 

Export  of  Butter 46 


1934  the  value  of  butter  exported  decreased  from  201  to 
130  million  kroner,  and  bacon  exports  decreased  from  235 
to  219  million  kroner.22 

The  World  War  and  land  settlement.  The  agrarian 
reforms  in  Denmark  have  been  dealt  with  in  some  detail 
in  the  preceding  pages  for  several  reasons.  First,  they  have 
achieved  a  degree  of  demonstrable  success  not  commonly 
found  in  other  European  countries  prior  to  the  World  War. 
Secondly,  they  embody  a  pattern  which  in  general  outline, 
though  not  in  technical  details,  occurs  in  many  other  state 
programs.  In  the  third  place,  they  show  no  great  dislocation 
as  a  result  of  the  War.  In  this  last  respect,  Denmark  differs 

21  The  People's  Year  Book,  1935,  Manchester,  England,  The  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  p.  268. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  268. 
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in  serious  measure  from  the  other  European  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  France  and  in  England,  it  is  true,  the  war  did  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  reforms  initiated  in 
earlier  years;  it  merely  intensified  interest  in  land  reforms 
as  measures  leading  to  an  increased  national  self-sufficiency 
and  therefore  to  a  greater  degree  of  national  security,  and 
also  as  offering  possible  clues  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
postwar  problems  of  unemployment  and  care  of  war  vet- 
erans. 

In  the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  however, 
agrarian  reforms  and  land  settlement  measures  were  vastly 
stimulated  after  the  war,  usually  in  response  to  pressure 
exerted  by  liberal  and  radical  groups.  A  clear  recognition 
of  the  time  element  centering  in  the  war  years  is  of  decided 
value  in  relating  the  diffuse  and  uneven  developments  of 
the  various  agrarian  programs  in  the  different  countries. 

England.  Before  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  many 
small  peasant  holdings  in  England,  but  during  that  century 
they  were  largely  engulfed  by  steadily  expanding  land  con- 
centrations. This  was  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  by  means  of  a  process  of  dividing  the 
land  into  communities  and  through  enclosures,  made 
possible  by  favored  treatment  of  the  large  landowning 
class  by  the  government.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  people  had  right  to  the 
land:  of  a  population  of  40  millions,  only  320,000  were 
landowners.23  A  number  of  these  estates  were  vast  in  extent; 
Schiff  has  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  874  per- 
sons owned  about  one  fourth  of  the  land  in  England;  and 
in  Scotland,  where  an  even  greater  degree  of  concentration 


23  Schiff,  Walter,  "The  Legislative  Agrarian  Reforms  in  European  Countries 
Before  and  After  the  World  War,"  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin,  op.  cit., 
p.  425. 
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prevailed,  580  estates  occupied  four  fifths  of  the  total  land.24 
These  large  properties  as  a  rule  were  not  directly  ex- 
ploited by  the  landlords  themselves,  but  were  leased  to 
tenants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  large  tenants.  In 
comparison  with  other  European  countries,  the  conditions 
of  tenancy  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  law  and  of  customary  treatment,  were  not  over- 
whelmingly harsh.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  widely  felt 
need  for  improving  the  juridical  status  of  the  tenant,  with 
the  result  that,  beginning  in  1875  in  England  and  in  1886  in 
Scotland,  considerable  legislation  was  enacted  to  achieve 
this  end.  Mere  improvement  of  the  juridical  status  of  the 
tenant  was  soon  seen  not  to  be  sufficient,  and  in  1892  the 
first  laws  were  enacted  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting small  landholdings. 

These  laws  of  1892  contained  a  feature  which  was  to  be 
found  in  much  subsequent  English  land  settlement  legisla- 
tion, namely,  the  administration  of  nationalized  lands 
through  the  county  councils.  The  councils  were  authorized 
to  buy  up  land  where  it  was  found  desirable  and  sell  it,  or 
in  some  cases  lease  it,  in  small  holdings  to  peasant  workers. 
Repayments  were  to  be  made  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  state  was  to  furnish  credit  for  the  transaction  at  3 1/3 
per  cent  interest.  These  laws  remained  largely  ineffective; 
by  1907,  only  385  hectares  (one  hectare  equals  2.471  acres) 
were  settled  under  its  provisions.25 

In  1908  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  was 
passed  to  make  more  effective  the  preceding  legislation.26  By 
the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
was  authorized  to  purchase  and  lease  estates,  to  divide  them 
into  allotments  (of  an  acre  or  less)  and  small  holdings  (over 


id.,  p.  425. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  427. 

26  Similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  Scotland  in  1911. 
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an  acre)  and  to  turn  these  over  to  agricultural  laborers  as 
perpetual  leaseholds.27  Administration  was  continued  under 
the  county  councils  and  councils  of  boroughs,  and  added  to 
these  agencies  were  the  councils  of  parishes,  rural  and  urban 
districts,  and  parish  meetings.28 

Some  progress  was  made  under  this  legislation.  By  the 
end  of  1914,  land  to  the  amount  of  195,499  acres  had  been 
acquired,  of  which  178,91 1  acres  were  let  by  the  county  coun- 
cils to  12,584  occupiers.  The  average  size  of  the  small  hold- 
ing was  14  acres.29 

Most  of  these  holdings,  however,  were  not  bought  outright 
but  were  given  in  tenure  or  leased  from  small-holdings  co- 
operative organizations.  Thus  the  principal  object  of  the 
legislation — the  creation  of  a  class  of  small  farm  owners — 
was  not  achieved.  Their  main  results  were  that  the  county 
councils  replaced  the  private  proprietors  as  large  leasers,  and 
small  tenants  replaced  the  large  tenants.  Nor  did  similar 
legislation  in  Scotland  have  much  greater  effect  in  increasing 
small  farm  ownerships.30 

Other  legislation  was  enacted  in  England  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the  war  years:  the  Small  Holdings  Colo- 
nies Acts  of  1916  and  1918  and  the  Land  Settlement 
(Facilities)  Act  of  1919.  These  laws  were  aimed  primarily 
at  expediting  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  on  the  land. 
The  principal  change  which  they  introduced  provided  for 
direct  acquisition  of  land  by  official  governmental  agencies 
without  recourse  to  county  councils  in  cases  where  councils 
had  failed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  act.  They  thus 
marked  a  trend  toward  greater  centralization  of  power  and 


27  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

28  Kraemer,    Erich,    "Land    Settlement    Technique    Abroad,"    Land    Policy 
Circular  Supplement,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July, 
1935,  p.  4. 

29  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
30Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  427. 
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functions  concerning  practical  operations  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.31 

This  trend  was  largely  reversed  in  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Act  of  1926,  which  authorized  the  county  coun- 
cils to  act  in  acquiring  land  and  in  creating  settlements  with- 
out consulting  the  supervisory  governmental  agencies  in  cases 
where,  in  their  opinion,  no  losses  were  likely  to  occur.32 

The  net  results  of  the  foregoing  laws  appear  below  in  an 
enumeration  of  county  council  small  holdings  established 
and  leased  or  sold  under  each  act.33 

Act  Leased  Sold  Total 

1908  (up  to  1918) 13,112  158  13,270 

1919 16,295  255  16,550 

1926 1,047  38  1,085 


Totals 30,454  451  30,905 

It  can  thus  be  seen,  from  the  small  number  of  holdings 
sold,  that  actual  ownership  of  land  has  not  been  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  English  legislation.  However,  as  Herbert 
points  out,  the  small  holdings  themselves  in  normal  prewar 
times  were  financially  successful  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  tenants  and  of  the  county  councils.  Losses  were  sus- 
tained under  the  postwar  acts,  averaging  6  per  cent  per  hold- 
ing under  the  1919  act,  but  these  losses  decreased  under  the 
1926  act  because  of,  in  part,  the  lower  interest  rates  on  capi- 
tal together  with  lower  costs  of  lands  and  buildings.  In  1932 
the  average  loss  per  holding  was  2.2  per  cent.34 

Further  legislation  in  1931,  the  Agricultural  Land  Act  of 
that  year,  marks  a  return  to  the  centralization  of  power  in 


31  Herbert,  George,  Can  Land  Settlement  Solve  Unemployment?     London, 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1935,  pp.  70-71. 

32  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

33  Herbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

.,  pp.  63,  70. 
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the  National  Government  with  respect  to  land  settlement  ac- 
tivities. Under  this  act,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  is  empowered  among  other  things  "to  provide  small 
holdings  with  financial  assistance  for  unemployed  persons, 
agricultural  workers,  and  ex-service  men;  to  establish  demon- 
stration holdings;  and  to  arrange  for  the  management  by 
local  authorities  of  small  holdings  provided  by  the  Ministry, 
or  the  transfer  of  these  holdings  to  such  authorities."  35 

It  will  be  noted,  as  in  the  above  act,  that  concern  for  the 
unemployed  occupies  an  increasingly  important  position  in 
the  postwar  development  of  the  English  land  settlement 
program.  This  concern  is  even  more  clearly  reflected  in  two 
developments  occurring  in  1934.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
passing  of  the  State  Areas  (Development  and  Improvement) 
Act  of  December  21,  1934.  This  legislation  created  a  Com- 
missioner of  Special  Areas  of  England  and  Wales  who  is  to 
work  toward  supplementing  the  efforts  of  other  government 
agencies  in  relieving  unemployment  and  distress  in  depressed 
areas.  Some  of  his  activities  come  under  the  classification  of 
land  settlement.  For  his  office,  and  for  a  similar  one  in 
Scotland,  the  legislature  appropriated  £2,000,000  up  to 
March  31,  1935.  Additional  sums  were  to  be  appropriated 
later,  as  Parliament  saw  fit.36  Apparently,  this  office  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experimental  one — to  ascertain,  by  working  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  what  might  be  done  through 
land  settlement  and  other  activities  toward  relieving  Eng- 
land's stranded  populations  and  toward  rehabilitating  per- 
sons who,  for  long  years,  had  been  accustomed  to  living  on 
the  dole. 

The  other  development,  along  with  this  legislation,  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  semipublic  agency,  the  Land  Settle- 
ment Association,  to  care  for  the  families  of  unemployed 

35  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
™Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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men.  This  was  formed  July  6,  1934.  The  government  is  to 
provide  one  pound  for  every  pound  raised  by  the  Association 
up  to  75,000  pounds.  This  organization  is  to  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Commissioner  of  Special  Areas.37  The 
Association  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  earlier  semipublic 
agency,  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  which  was 
active  in  land  settlement  enterprises  under  the  Small  Hold- 
ings and  Allotment  Act  of  1908.  Although  this  Society  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  cooperation  in  the  field  of  small 
holdings,  its  operation  was  discontinued  in  1924,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  disagreement  over  the  amount  of  control  to  be 
exercised  by  the  government  in  its  activities.38 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  private  land  settlement 
agencies  in  England,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  have  been 
widely  active  in  the  form  of  cooperative  associations  since 
the  1908  legislation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1930 
more  than  700  societies,  consisting  of  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Societies  or  Requirement  Societies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  150,000,  were  in  existence.39 

As  a  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  various  English  programs, 
Herbert  has  advocated  a  further  national  development  of 
land  settlement  plans  on  the  following  bases:  ^ 

(a)  Different  types  of  holdings  are  advisable. 

(b)  Holdings  suitable  for  unemployed  men  of  the  right  type 
should  be  devised. 

(c)  An  alternative  authority  to  County  Councils  is  desirable 
to  settle  unemployed  men  on  the  land. 

(d)  Capital  costs  should  be  reduced. 

(e)  A  self-supporting  basis  is  essential. 


37  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

40  Herbert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80. 
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(f)  Possibilities  should  be  provided  for  tenants  to  purchase 
their  holdings  over  an  agreed  period. 

(g)  Cooperative  production  and  marketing  is  a  desirable  fea- 
ture of  land  settlement. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  Herbert  has  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  100,000  holdings  at  an  estimated  capital  ex- 
penditure of  £100,000,000,  or  an  average  of  £1,000  per 
holding.  His  detailed  estimates  of  costs  for  each  type  of 
holding  cannot  be  given  here,  but  attention  is  drawn  in  the 
following  passage  to  the  results  he  anticipates  from  such 
action: 

It  is  clear  that  if  100,000  farm  holdings  of  the  types  suggested 
were  established,  the  results  would  be  far  reaching,  both  as  re- 
gards reducing  unemployment  and  promoting  national  welfare, 
and  the  first  stages  of  development  would  show  whether  different 
or  larger  development  would  be  justified.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  if  the  consumption  of  the  items 
of  farm  produce  concerned  were  doubled  by  means  of  better 
marketing  and  publicity,  about  200,000  holdings  would  be  re- 
quired. If  such  development  were  found  advisable,  permanent 
employment  might  be  provided  for  approximately  480,000  peo- 
ple, and  employment  for  one  year  for  about  460,000  in  addition 
to  effecting  a  saving  in  national  expenditure  of  about  £28,000,000 
per  year  in  respect  of  unemployment  benefit.  .  .  .  Owing  to 
over  2,000,000  people  being  out  of  work  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  land  settlement  cannot  entirely  solve  unemploy- 
ment, but  it  offers  greater  possibilities  than  any  other  policy.41 

There  is  no  clear  agreement,  however,  regarding  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  extensive  land  settlement  program  in  Eng- 
land. Lloyd  George  has  shown  a  hopeful  attitude  toward 
Herbert's  point  of  view,  which  he  has  expressed  as  follows: 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  our  soil:  to  relegate  our 
sons  to  the  smoke  of  city  slums.  It  is  more  than  time  that 

41  ibid.,  p.  124. 
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measures,  wisely  planned,  were  adopted  on  a  bold  scale  to  re- 
people  our  countryside,  to  give  to  a  larger  part  of  our  own 
nation  the  health  of  the  fresh  air,  the  deep  satisfaction  of  pro- 
ductive work  on  the  soil,  the  joy  of  gathering  its  harvest.  It  is  a 
crime,  which  after-generations  will  find  almost  incredible,  that 
we  should  have  millions  of  able-bodied  men  penned  in  unwilling 
idleness,  while  our  land  cries  to  be  tilled.42 

An  opposite  point  of  view  is  presented  by  the  English 
economist,  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
policy  of  increasing  agricultural  production  beyond  a  pre- 
crisis  level,  at  the  cost  of  restricting  imports  and  thus  nar- 
rowing the  market  for  British  industrial  exports,  would  have 
disastrous  results  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  stressing 
the  necessity  of  a  policy  directed  toward  keeping  agricultural 
production  at  this  precrisis  level,  he  states: 

A  policy  of  this  order  is  evidently,  under  present  circumstances, 
quite  inconsistent  with  any  attempt  to  settle  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  workers  on  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
involve  in  the  near  future  a  fall  in  the  total  volume  of  agricul- 
tural employment;  for  agriculture,  like  industry,  is  steadily 
resorting  to  more  labour-saving  methods  of  production,  so  that 
stability  of  output  connotes  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  employed 
on  the  land.  Nevertheless,  British  Government  spokesmen  and 
land  reformers  continue  to  coquet  with  the  idea  of  extensive 
land  settlement  as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  unemployed.  .  .  . 
What  has  been  demonstrated  so  far  is  that,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, any  attempt  to  expand  British  agricultural  output  would 
react  seriously  on  exports,  especially  to  the  Dominions,  and  so 
raise  prices  to  the  consumers  as  materially  to  lower  the  British 
standard  of  living.  Whatever  enthusiasts  may  suggest,  it  is 
plainly  an  impracticable  policy  for  a  country  so  dependent  on 
world  markets  for  the  employment  of  its  industries,  and  so  com- 
mitted to  a  world  system  of  commercial  exchange  and  investment 
as  Great  Britain  has  been  for  a  century  past.43 

42  Ibid.,  Preface,  pp.  6-7. 

43  Cole,  G.  D.  H.,  Economic  Planning,  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1935,  p.  110. 
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Ireland.  The  land  settlement  program  of  Ireland  differs 
chiefly  from  that  of  England  in  the  degree  of  success  attained. 
In  Ireland  worker-ownership  of  the  land  has  been  an  actual 
achievement  of  agrarian  reform. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  half  of  Ireland 
belonged  to  seven  hundred  English  owners  who  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  London.44  About  11,000,000  acres  of  land  had 
been  previously  taken  from  the  Irish  tenants  and  given  to 
English  colonists.  Most  of  this  land  was  farmed  by  Irish 
tenants  under  a  system  of  high  rents  and  very  insecure  tenure. 
The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  terrible  and 
chronic  famines.  As  a  result  of  the  widespread  poverty  and 
famine  conditions,  the  island  was  greatly  depopulated 
through  emigration  and  high  mortality  rates.  Population 
decreased  from  about  8  millions  in  1844  to  4.4  millions  in 
190 1.45 

Intense  hatred  was  aroused  against  the  English  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  intolerable  conditions;  agitation  for  land 
reform  became  permanently  revolutionary  in  nature  and 
forced  the  English  to  initiate  drastic  changes  in  their  Irish 
land  policy.  At  first  these  changes  involved  the  three  "F's" — 
fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  fair  rent.  These  were  largely  se- 
cured by  legislation  enacted  between  1870  and  1896.  Some 
of  these  measures  contained  provisions  to  aid  the  tenant  in 
purchasing  land  through  extension  of  state  credit  with  fairly 
long  periods  allowed  for  repayment.  The  law  of  1890  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  every  ten  years 
and  extended  the  time  of  repayment  up  to  seventy  years.46 

These  measures,  however,  had  only  limited  success,  with 
the  result  that  more  stringent  legislation  to  achieve  peasant 
ownership  was  enacted  from  1900  to  1919.  That  these  laws 


44Schiff,  op.  tit.,  p.  428. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

46  Based  on  Schiff,  op.  tit.,  pp.  429-430. 
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were  highly  effective  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  1914 
lands  to  the  value  of  $120,000,000  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  occupying  tillers,  and  379,000,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  500,000  tenants,  had  become  peasant  owners.47 

Following  the  war,  the  movement  was  resumed  and  re- 
maining rents  sharply  lowered,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
Ireland  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  complete  solution  of  the 
tenancy  problem. 

Schiff  has  noted,  in  the  following  passage,  some  of  the 
results  of  the  Irish  land  settlement  program: 

In  the  course  of  one  decade,  Ireland  has  become  a  country  of 
farm-owners,  who  peacefully  and  safely  live  on  their  farms; 
emigration  from  Ireland  is  decreasing;  cattle-breeding  progresses 
while  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  is  increasing;  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  is  improving.  Economic  inde- 
pendence achieved,  political  independence  is  naturally  coming 
as  its  fruit.48 

Germany.  In  its  early  phases,  the  land  settlement  move- 
ment in  Germany  had  much  in  common  with  similar 
movements  occurring  in  other  European  countries.  It  grew 
out  of  the  same  general  situation:  labor  immigration  to 
cities  and  to  other  countries,  hastened  and  facilitated  by 
expulsion  of  the  peasants  from  the  land  after  their  liberation 
from  serfdom,  in  order  to  make  room  for  sheep  grazing  and 
similar  more  profitable  agricultural  operations.  In  the  case 
of  Westprussia  and  Posen,  an  added  motive  for  internal  colo- 
nization was  that  of  Germanizing  these  two  sections  of  the 
country  where  many  of  the  large  estates  were  in  the  hands 
of  Polish  proprietors.49 

Before  the  war  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 


47  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  430,  and  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

48  Schiff,   op.  cit.,  p.   430. 

49  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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land  policies  followed  by  different  parts  of  the  nation 
largely  because  of  the  differences  in  agrarian  relationships. 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  Germany  large  estates  predomi- 
nated; in  the  middle  and  southern  parts,  relatively  large 
peasant  holdings  were  in  the  majority;  and  in  the  west,  small 
peasant  farms  constituted  the  usual  type  of  holding.  In  the 
following  discussion  of  the  general  features  of  these  policies, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  little  consideration  can  be 
given  to  these  sectional  variations. 

The  first  land  settlement  legislation  was  enacted  in  Ger- 
many in  1886  for  the  provinces  of  Westprussia  and  Posen, 
where  many  of  the  proprietors  of  large  estates  were  indebted 
and  would,  therefore,  sell  their  land  at  comparatively  cheap 
prices.  The  Prussian  Land  Settlement  Commission  for 
Posen  and  Westprussia  was  set  up  by  this  act  and  authorized 
to  select  the  proper  type  of  land,  make  needed  improvements, 
organize  schools,  communities,  and  civic  agencies,  place  the 
settlers  on  the  land,  and,  in  general,  supervise  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies.50 

Some  detailed  features  of  the  program  were:  experts  were 
used  in  land  and  community  supervision;  fifty  years  were 
allowed  for  payment  for  the  land,  after  which  tenure  equiva- 
lent to  ownership  was  granted;  settlers  had  to  have  capital 
to  pay  for  buildings,  livestock,  and  implements,  although 
the  commission  granted  loans,  when  necessary,  up  to  one  half 
of  the  amount  possessed  by  the  settler,  repayable  in  twenty 
and  one-half  years  at  3i/£  per  cent  interest;  the  state  helped 
in  other  ways,  such  as  providing  breeding  stock,  furnishing 
fruit  trees,  granting  aid  toward  the  organization  of  co- 
operative agricultural  societies  and  in  fostering  education.51 

By    1918,   in   these   two   provinces,   the   commission   had 


60 1  bid.,  p.  56. 
51  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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placed  21,749  settlers  on  765,530  acres,  the  average  holding 
being  35.2  acres.52 

This  commission  was  dissolved  after  the  World  War  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  territory  in  which  it  had 
been  active  was  ceded  to  Poland  under  the  Versailles  Treaty.53 
Its  work  has  generally  been  considered  excellent  from  social 
and  technical  standpoints,  although  it  has  been  criticized  for 
having  operated  on  too  expensive  a  scale  and  for  not  having 
developed  enough  flexibility  primarily  because  of  bureau- 
cratic domination. 

Following  the  original  legislation  of  1886  and  the  creation 
of  the  official  agency,  the  Prussian  Land  Settlement  Commis- 
sion for  Posen  and  Westprussia,  the  next  noteworthy  step 
in  the  development  of  the  German  agrarian  program  was  the 
Rentengut  (rent-purchase  holding)  legislation  of  1891.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  measure,  a  Supreme  Land  Improvement 
Board  was  created  to  function  throughout  all  of  Prussia  as 
the  central  agency  of  the  provincial  and  local  land  improve- 
ment offices.  In  1919  this  Board  was  reorganized  as  the  Land 
Improvement  Authority.54  The  original  legislation  also  pro- 
vided for  the  financing  of  new  holdings  through  Renten- 
banken  (rent  banks) .  These  banks  suffered  severely  during 
the  postwar  period  of  inflation  and  by  1927  only  six  were 
in  existence.  They  were  absorbed  by  the  Landesrentenbank 
(Land  Rent  Bank)  created  in  that  year  for  the  handling  of 
long-term  land  settlement  credit.55  Originally  a  Prussian 
institution,  this  bank  in  the  last  few  years  has  come  more 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Government.56 
Other  important  financial  institutions  operating  as  public 
agencies  in  the  German  settlement  plans  are  the  Rentenbank 


52  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

63  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

54  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Kreditanstalt  (Rent  Bank  Credit  Institution) ,  which  has 
been  handling  certain  types  of  land  settlement  credit  since 
1926,  and  the  Deutsche  Siedlungsbank  (German  Settlement 
Bank) ,  organized  jointly  in  1930  by  the  Federal  and  Prussian 
Governments,  but  today  almost  completely  dominated  by 
the  National  Government.57 

A  notably  important  feature  of  the  German  land  settlement 
program  was  the  organization  of  semipublic  agencies  known 
as  public  service  settlement  companies.  The  first  one  was 
organized  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  in  1903, 
and  later,  similar  companies  were  established  in  other  prov- 
inces. They  were  intended  to  correct  some  of  the  faults, 
namely,  bureaucratic  difficulties  and  expensive  operations, 
which  were  held  to  characterize  the  activities  of  the  Land 
Settlement  Commission  for  Posen  and  Westprussia.58 

Inasmuch  as  these  public  service  settlement  companies 
have  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  land  settlement 
in  Germany  and  provide  an  interesting  example  of  public 
and  private  cooperation  in  the  field  of  rural  planning,  it  is 
rather  important  to  examine  in  some  detail  their  form  of 
organization  and  functions.  As  described  by  Kraemer: 

These  agencies,  after  some  experiments  under  cooperative  law, 
were  organized  as  limited  liability  companies.  Their  share- 
holders consist  of  state  and  provincial  governments,  local  govern- 
ment units,  chambers  of  agriculture,  and  occasionally  private 
persons.  They  operate  under  a  certain  amount  of  public  super- 
vision, but  as  far  as  their  practical  business  operations  are 
concerned,  they  are  economically  responsible  for  themselves.  The 
rate  of  their  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  is  limited  to  five 
per  cent.  The  rest  of  the  profits  are  used  for  settlement  purposes. 
These  companies  purchase  land;  prepare  it  for  the  occupation  by 
settlers;  construct  buildings;  extend  credits  out  of  their  own 
capital  resources;  act  as  intermediaries  for  the  procurement  of 

57  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

58  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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loans  from  public  sources;  and  perform  other  practical  business 
functions.  Sometimes  they  carry  out  land  settlement  projects 
under  contract  for  private  owners.  By  1930  about  29  such 
agencies  were  in  operation.  Nineteen  of  these  were  semi-public 
in  character,  of  which  13  were  located  in  Prussia  and  6  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  remaining  10  were  public  agencies.59 

The  public  service  settlement  companies  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  every  province  in  Prussia,  and  by  1919  they  had 
acquired  for  settlement  2,342,404  acres  of  land,  of  which 
1,403,125  acres  were  distributed  as  leaseholds  among  45,530 
settlers.60 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1919  showed 
that  postwar  republican  Germany  intended  to  continue  the 
land  settlement  program,  for  the  most  part  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  service  settlement  companies.  By  this  legislation, 
land  supply  associations  were  created  with  authorization  to 
take  over  for  settlement  state  lands  upon  which  leases  had 
previously  expired,  to  reclaim  for  cultivation  wastelands  and 
moors,  and  also  to  purchase  agricultural  areas  in  excess  of 
62  acres.  The  liberal  trend  of  the  new  republican  govern- 
ment was  revealed  by  the  provision  that  large  estates,  not 
the  state  domains,  were  to  serve  as  the  chief  source  of  addi- 
tional lands.  These  lands  were  to  be  acquired  in  greater 
part  through  preemption,  but  the  right  of  expropriation  was 
provided  for  in  districts  where  properties  over  250  acres  made 
up  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  area  available  for  cultiva- 
tion.61 

In  all  the  postwar  period  up  to  1929,  some  50,720  new 
independent  farms  were  settled,  of  which  12,330  were  new 
settlements  and  38,390  were  enlargements  of  small  farms  in 
excess  of  62  acres.62 


59  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

60  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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On  the  whole,  the  public  service  settlement  companies, 
from  the  standpoints  of  organization  and  functioning,  have 
been  accredited  generally  as  adequate  and  sound.63  Before 
the  war,  they  showed  no  financial  loss  in  operation,  but  in 
the  disturbed  postwar  years  of  inflation  and  violent  price 
fluctuations,  they  experienced  great  financial  difficulty  and 
in  1926  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
voted  an  annual  credit  for  them  of  50,000,000  marks  for 
five  years.64 

Another  important  type  of  land  settlement  enterprise  in 
Germany  was  that  of  the  private  land  settlement  companies, 
to  whom  the  official  public  agencies  were  often  authorized 
to  make  financial  advances.  Membership  in  these  private 
companies  varied  considerably,  ranging  in  number  from 
sixteen  to  several  hundred  persons.  The  share  capital  to 
which  each  member  was  obliged  to  subscribe  was  usually 
between  100  to  200  marks,  and  in  some  cases  the  liability 
was  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  share  capital.  They  were 
formed,  in  various  instances,  of  ex-service  men,  refugee 
groups,  idealistic  and  religious  associations,  and  farmer 
groups.65 

There  has  been  some  .question  as  to  their  relative  adequacy 
as  compared  with  public  and  semipublic  agencies.  Activities 
of  private  land  settlement  agencies  of  the  profit-seeking 
competitive  type  were  frequently  criticized  in  Germany  on 
the  grounds  that  in  numerous  cases  their  desire  for  profits 
and  their  lack  of  experience  resulted  in  disaster.66  By  the 
new  decree  of  April  6,  1933,  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture has  directed  its  subordinated  agencies  to  give  pref- 


63  See  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  with  reference  to  Stolt,  M.,  Die  Kommende 
Siedlung    und    die    zweckmaessige    Rechtsform    ihrer    Traeger,    Archiv    fuer 
Innere  Kolonization,  Band  25,  1933,  Heft  %,  p.  200. 

64  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

65  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.   14. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  31-32. 
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erence,  in  all  possible  cases,  to  the  public  land  settlement 
companies,  which,  as  was  noted,  are  semipublic  in  nature, 
and  to  abstain,  for  the  present,  from  negotiating  with  new 
private  profit-seeking  companies.67 

In  some  quarters  in  Germany  there  is  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  away  completely  with  the  private 
agencies.  It  is  felt,  in  such  quarters,  that  the  faults  of  the 
private  companies  might  be  eliminated  by  a  more  careful 
selection  of  tenants  and  by  better  and  more  efficient  manage- 
ment.68 In  England,  however,  private  cooperative  settlement 
organizations  are  viewed  as  having  some  distinct  advantages, 
especially  in  freeing  the  county  councils  from  the  whole 
work  in  subdividing  the  land  and  in  supervision  of  the 
tenants.69 

Several  interesting  financing  features  of  the  German  pro- 
gram may  be  noted.  In  Prussia,  a  special  tax  on  housing 
property  was  created  for  financing  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  new  holdings.  For  the  period  1924-29,  approximately 
77.5  million  marks  were  made  available  from  this  source.70 

The  Germany  Rye  Rent  Bank  afforded  another  unique 
experiment  in  land  settlement  financing.  This  bank  was 
created  as  a  means  of  financing  land  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  rye  rent  bonds  during  the  postwar  inflation  which  wrecked 
German  currency  and  destroyed  previous  land  settlement 
funds.  After  the  currency  had  been  stabilized,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  rye  rent  system  disappeared,  because  of  the  drop 
in  the  value  of  the  rye  bonds.71 

Still  another  notable  financing  feature  of  the  German  pro- 
gram concerns  efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of  financial 
participation  in  land  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  settler. 

67  Ibid.f  p.  40. 

«8/6id.,  p.  38. 

G9Ibid.,  p.  35. 

70Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  p.  13. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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This  has  been  carried  forward  in  part  by  attempts  to  stimu- 
late the  accumulation  of  capital  through  saving  prior  to 
settlement.  The  Information  Office  for  Settlers,  connected 
with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Colonization, 
has  been  active  in  pushing  plans  for  saving  prior  to  settle- 
ment and  has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  German  Set- 
tlement Bank,  the  German  Giro  Union — a  banking 
association — and  other  agencies  interested  in  saving.  In 
addition,  a  special  financial  arrangement  was  designed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Voluntary  Labor  Service.  By  a  decree  of  1931, 
persons  who  worked  in  the  Voluntary  Labor  Service  for  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks  on  projects  of  national  economic 
importance  could  be  credited  with  1.50  marks  for  each  work- 
ing day,  up  to  a  maximum  of  180  marks.  The  worker,  how- 
ever, could  use  this  sum  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
down  payment  on  the  purchase  of  an  agricultural  holding 
or  a  dwelling.72 

In  Germany  the  most  recent  trend  seems  to  indicate  a 
centralization  of  land  settlement  activities  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government.  By  the  Act  of  July  14,  1933,  the 
Reich  was  made  solely  responsible  for  all  land  settlement 
activities.73  By  the  Act  of  September,  1933,  the  Reichsnaehr- 
stand  (National  Corporation  of  Agriculture)  was  organized 
as  the  agricultural  unit  in  the  new  corporative  system  of 
German  industries.  It  has  been  closely  linked  with  land 
settlement  enterprises,  especially  in  the  selection  of  settlers.74 

According  to  the  new  Rules  for  Selection  of  Settlers  of 
January  18,  1934,  German  land  settlement  applicants  are  to 
be  examined  rigorously  on  the  basis  of  previous  agricultural 
experience,  density  of  population  in  place  of  native  residence, 

™Ibid.,  p.  24. 
73  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
™Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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family  status  as  to  marriage,  biological  characteristics,  includ- 
ing health  and  racial  qualifications  (only  persons  of  German 
or  similar  racial  blood  to  be  admitted) ,  war  service,  moral 
characteristics,  and  political  reliability.  Apparently,  the  de- 
termining factors  in  selection  of  applicants  are  ability  and 
background  rather  than  amount  of  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  applicant.75 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  original  Nazi  program  reads  as 
follows:  "We  demand  land-reform  suitable  to  our  national 
requirements,  passing  of  a  law  for  confiscation  without  com- 
pensation of  land  for  common  purposes;  abolition  of  interest 
on  land  loans,  and  prevention  of  all  speculation  in  land."  76 
It  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent  this  program  has  been 
carried  out;  Schuman  indicates,  however,  that  it  has  remained 
largely  without  any  effective  action.77 

One  notable  feature  of  Nazi  farm  policy  is  the  Reichserb- 
hofgesetz  (Hereditary  Farm  Law)  of  September  29,  1933, 
which  represents  the  achievement,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
famed  Nazi  slogan  of  Blut  und  Boden  (Blood  and  Soil) . 
Schuman  describes  this  act  as  follows: 

All  estates  up  to  308  acres  which  are  capable  of  producing  a 
living  for  a  family  are  converted  into  hereditary  farms.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  owner  the  estate  must  pass  undivided  to  the  eldest 
son  or  the  nearest  male  relative,  who  must  provide  a  living  and 
education  to  younger  brothers  and  sisters  until  they  reach  their 
majority.  The  farm  cannot  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  attached  for 
debts.  The  owner,  who  alone  may  be  called  "Bauer"  or  peasant, 
must  be  a  German  citizen  of  Aryan  descent,  able  to  prove  that 
none  of  his  ancestors  since  January  1,  1800,  were  Jewish  or 
coloured.  It  was  anticipated  that  a  million  of  such  farms  would 


75  Kraemer,  op.  tit.,  Part  III,  pp.  4-17. 

76  Schuman,  op.  cit.,  p.  492,  with  reference  to  Das  Program  der  N.  S.D.  A.  P. 
und  seine  weltanschaulichen  Grundgedanken,  von  Gottfried  Feder. 
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be  established,  comprising  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  arable  land 
in  Germany.78 

As  Brandt  points  out,  this  legislation  in  effect  tends  to 
eliminate  the  deep-rooted  inferiority  of  the  German  farmer 
and  peasant  by  granting  him  the  new  title  of  Bauer  and  rais- 
ing him  to  the  level  of  a  new  nobility.79  Its  other  results 
are  not  yet  definitely  established.  Schuman  has  stated  that 
the  restrictions  of  supporting  disinherited  relatives,  at  the 
same  time  selling  produce  at  fixed  state  prices  and  paying, 
taxes,  are  far  from  welcome  to  the  farmer-owner,  and  that 
they  have  led,  in  some  districts,  to  a  frantic  search  for  Jewish 
ancestors  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  application  of  the  law.80 

This  legislation  does  emphasize  one  outstanding  feature 
of  the  land  program  in  Germany:  the  "back-to-the-land" 
movement  in  that  country  involves  psychological,  sentimen- 
tal, and  emotional  factors  in  a  background  of  curious  depth 
and  character.  The  long  misery  and  scarcity  of  the  war 
years  and  of  the  inflation  period,  during  which  the  German 
city  dweller  learned  to  look  with  new  respect  upon  the  soil 
as  the  source  of  fundamental  security,  and  to  view  with  acute 
distrust  the  complex  mechanisms  of  city  life,  which  failed 
in  time  of  crisis  to  supply  the  essentials  of  life;  the  ceaselessly 
reiterated  propaganda  of  Blut  und  Boden  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished place  of  the  rural  worker  in  the  new  national 
state;  the  deep-rooted  romanticism  of  the  German  people 
regarding  the  world  of  nature,  receiving  expression  anew  in 
the  present  century  in  the  youth  movement  of  the  Wander- 
vogel  and  the  Freideutsche  Jugend,  which  led  in  turn  to  a 
rediscovery  of  the  charms  of  rural  life;  the  neuroses  of  defeat 
mingled  with  a  motive  of  will-to-power  through  national 
sufficiency — all  these  contributed  to  the  formation  of  those 


™  Ibid.,  p.  415. 
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social  attitudes  and  values  from  which  the  German  back- 
to-the-land  movement  gained  added  impetus  in  the  postwar 
years. 

A  very  strong  movement  in  the  field  of  German  land 
settlement  has  been  the  creation  of  supplementary  farming 
homesteads,  called  Kleinsiedlung.  This  movement  is  re- 
garded as  being  as  important  as  current  efforts  to  establish 
new  peasant  farms.81 

The  characteristics,  origin,  and  extent  of  this  movement, 
as  described  by  Kraemer,  are  indicated  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Supplementary  farming  homesteads  have,  in  general,  five 
characteristics:  (1)  Farming  on  the  holdings  is  carried  out  by  the 
homesteaders  as  a  side-line  activity  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  receipts  they  draw  from  their  main  occupation  or 
principal  source  of  income.  (2)  The  agricultural  land  of  the 
homesteads  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  family.  (3)  Agricultural 
production  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  for  home  consumption. 
(4)  The  holdings  are  located  on  the  periphery  of  large  cities  and 
industrial  centers,  around  middle-sized  towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
open  country.  (5)  The  agricultural  land  of  the  homesteads  is 
either  directly  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  the  homesteaders  or 
located,  wholly  or  in  part,  nearby. 

As  in  other  countries,  such  homesteads  are  not  new  in  Germany. 
They  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  and  have  grown  up 
in  close  connection  with  the  advancement  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization.  Their  operators  include  agricultural  laborers, 
tradesmen,  persons  engaged  in  home-industry,  workers  in  indus- 
tries concerned  with  the  processing  of  agricultural  products, 
mining  workers,  railroad  workers,  road  workers,  innkeepers,  and 
workers  in  other  industries  situated  in  rural  or  semi-rural  districts. 

In  1933  Germany  had  over  3,000,000  supplementary  farming 
homesteads,  representing  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 

81  Kraemer,  Erich,  Supplementary  Farming  Homesteads  in  Recent  German 
Land  Settlement,  Resettlement  Administration,  Land-Use  Publication  No.  3, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1936,  p.  1.  Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Land  and 
Public  Utility  Economics,  XII  (2),  177,  May,  1936. 
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approximately  3,300,000  establishments  which  the  Census  of  that 
year  reported  as  falling  in  the  category  of  holdings  ranging  from 
14  to  12i/2  acres.82 

Arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  supplementary  farm- 
ing homestead  program  include  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing biological,  socio-economic,  cultural,  and  national-political 
points: 

(1)  These  homesteads  will  tend  to  develop  attitudes  and 
foster  economic  conditions  favorable  to  an  increased  birth- 
rate. (2)  Health  conditions  will  be  improved.  (3)  The 
nation  will  show  an  increase  in  agricultural  production  and 
will,  therefore,  become  less  dependent  on  foreign  markets 
and  imports.  (4)  Unemployment  will  tend  to  diminish  and 
the  effects  of  unemployment  will  tend  to  be  mitigated.  (5) 
The  disintegration  of  family  life  may  be  halted  and  condi- 
tions favorable  to  home  life  developed.  (6)  Through  stimu- 
lating a  spirit  of  self-help  and  responsibility,  and  the 
development  of  a  feeling  of  independence  through  possession 
of  a  piece  of  land,  moral  conditions  will  tend  to  improve. 

(7)  Valuable  elements  of  population  may  be  kept  from 
migrating  to  large  urban  centers  or  to  foreign  countries. 

(8)  Populations  in  border  regions  will  be  increased,  over- 
concentration  of  population  in  the  interior  avoided,  and  a 
greater  feeling  for  the  homeland  developed.83 

At  the  present  time,  the  general  administration  of  the 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  In  its 
financial  regulations,  special  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  too 
great  a  burden  from  falling  upon  the  settler.  To  this  end, 
the  maximum  monthly  obligation  is  limited  to  25  or  30 
marks.84 

Since  the  Kleinsiedlung  movement  has  not  been   fully 


82  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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developed,  it  is  as  yet,  perhaps,  too  early  to  attempt  an  ap- 
praisal of  its  accomplishments  in  the  light  of  its  purposes. 
Kraemer  indicates,  however,  that  the  following  points  are 
illuminating  in  this  respect:  (1)  In  Germany,  families  on 
land  generally,  without  regard  to  their  status  as  supplemen- 
tary farm  homesteaders,  tend  to  have  larger  families.  (2) 
The  homestead  movement  has  brought  about  improved 
hygienic  conditions  in  dwellings,  and,  therefore,  has  probably 
reacted  favorably  upon  health.  (3)  Taking  1,500  to  2,000 
marks  as  a  desirable  normal  income  for  industrial  workers, 
it  seems  possible  to  produce  on  supplementary  farming 
homesteads  about  one  fourth  of  that  amount,  although  this 
as  yet  may  not  be  fully  established  upon  the  basis  of  present 
evidence.  (4)  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  supplementary 
farming  homesteads  will  be  able  to  protect  workers  against 
distress  in  future  times  of  depressed  business  conditions  and 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  people  on  relief  rolls.85 

Other  possible  outcomes  of  the  program  might  be  those 
tending  to  bring  the  industrial  worker  nearer  to  the  interests 
and  mentality  of  the  rural  worker,  and  also  those  initiating 
radical  changes  in  city  planning,  designed  to  facilitate  sup- 
plementary farming  by  industrial  workers. 

Italy.  Italy,  like  Germany  and  England,  has  followed  the 
same  general  trend  toward  a  greater  centralization  of  land 
settlement  activities  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forests  has  been  the  principal 
official  agency  in  Italy  since  1929,  and  is  charged  both  with 
land  settlement  and  with  land  reclamation  and  improvement. 
Another  important  official  agency  is  the  Commissariat  for 
Internal  Migration  and  Home  Colonization,  organized  by 
legislation  passed  in  1931  and  operating  under  the  control 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  State.  This  organization, 
as  originally  set  up  in  slightly  earlier  legislation,  was  a  body 

85  Ibid.,  pp.  14-18. 
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of  inquiry  that  studied  the  problem  of  regulating  the  cur- 
rents of  migration  from  provinces  with  excess  population  to 
the  less  populated  provinces  of  the  South  and  to  islands 
capable  of  being  developed  industrially  and  economically. 
Since  1928,  however,  it  has  been  carrying  on  practical  opera- 
tions in  redistributing  Italian  labor.86 

A  noteworthy  development  of  land  settlement  planning  in 
Italy  has  been  the  formation  of  semipublic  organizations, 
primarily  for  reclamation  work,  called  Consortie.  Their 
origin  dates  back  to  the  prewar  period,  but  they  have  been 
widely  used  by  the  Fascist  government  in  its  huge  land  recla- 
mation program  begun  in  1923.  The  Consortie  are  corporate 
bodies  operating  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  government, 
with  the  power  of  imposing  the  costs  of  reclamation  upon  the 
associated  landowners  who  represent  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  upon  which  contributions  are  to  be  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvement.87 

A  similar  organization,  also  semipublic  in  nature,  is  the 
Opera  Nazionale  Combattenti,  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  caring  for  the  moral,  economic,  and  professional 
welfare  of  ex-service  men.  It  is  said  to  have  the  especial 
favor  of  Mussolini.  Empowered  to  carry  out  both  reclama- 
tion and  land  settlement  projects,  it  was  given  a  large  capital 
fund  and  has,  in  addition,  the  power  to  enlarge  this  fund  by 
issuing  bonds  in  the  capital  market.88  One  of  its  major 
projects  has  been  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  an  achievement  which  has  won  it  wide 
acclaim.89 


86  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  5.    See  Glass,  D.  V.,  The  Struggle  for  Population, 
London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1936,  pp.  31-49;  Marcelletd,  M.,  "Aspects 
of  Planned  Economy  in  Italy,"  International  Labor  Review,  September,  1934; 
Report    of   the   National   Fascist    Institute    of   Insurance,   Rome,    1935,   pp. 
22-23. 
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Actual  land  settlement  in  Italy  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  most  part  by  private  cooperative  land  holding  societies. 
These  organizations  are  scattered  throughout  Italy  and  are 
particularly  numerous  in  the  northern  part,  where  they  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  technical  perfection.90  They  were 
originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "increasing  agricultural 
production,  mitigating  the  evils  of  unemployment  and  im- 
proving the  moral  and  economic  conditions  of  the  peas- 
antry." 91 

In  the  passage  below  stating  the  early  work  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  cooperatives,  Costanzo  distinguishes  between 
their  two  general  types  of  management,  joint  and  divided, 
and,  moreover,  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  various  co- 
operative enterprises  carried  on  by  them  other  than  coopera- 
tive landholding. 

These  societies  represent  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
characteristic  forms  which  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement 
has  taken  in  Italy.  They  are  associations  of  agricultural  labourers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land  which  they  themselves  will 
cultivate.  This  is  done  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  means  of  a 
tenancy  agreement  (whence  the  name  of  affittanze  collettive 
ordinarily  given  to  these  societies),  but  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
produce-sharing  agreement  (mezzadria,  terzeria,  etc.) .  They  are 
always  legally  constituted  in  the  form  of  cooperative  societies 
with  either  limited  or  unlimited  liability.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  method  of  cultivating  the  land,  the  coopera- 
tive landholding  societies  are  classified  as  societies  with  divided 
management  or  societies  with  joint  management.  The  societies 
with  divided  management  confine  themselves  to  taking  large 
blocks  of  land  from  the  landowners,  which  they  afterwards  divide 
in  small  lots  amongst  their  members.  In  the  societies  with  joint 


90  Costanzo,  Giulio,  "The  Principal  Types  of  Co-operative  Society  in  Italy," 
International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Rome,  International  Insti- 
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management,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  cultivate  the  land 
in  common,  under  joint  management  and  technical  direction. 

The  societies  with  divided  management  are  the  most  numerous, 
but  in  those  with  joint  management  the  cultivation  is  more 
intensive  and  the  technical  methods  are  more  perfect.  In  these 
latter  the  members  take  turns  working;  this  is  an  interesting 
attempt  to  diminish  unemployment,  the  available  work  being 
divided  amongst  the  members,  the  number  of  whom  is  almost 
always  greater  than  the  land  actually  requires. 

The  societies  with  joint  management  are  mostly  due  to  social- 
ist initiative  and  those  with  divided  management  to  Catholic 
initiative,  except  in  Sicily,  where  the  landholding  societies, 
whether  socialist  or  Catholic,  are  all  societies  with  divided 
management. 

The  members  of  the  societies  with  joint  management  are 
labourers;  those  of  the  societies  with  divided  management  are 
labourers,  small  landowners  and  metayers.  Except  in  Upper 
Lombardy  they  do  not  live  on  the  land  cultivated,  but  in  villages 
and  small  towns  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it. 

The  period  of  the  tenancy  varies  from  one  to  nine  or  even 
fifteen  years  and  the  lands  taken  on  a  collective  agreement  are 
the  property  either  of  the  State  or  of  other  bodies  or  of  private 
individuals. 

Besides  the  management  of  the  land,  the  societies  usually  carry 
on  some  other  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  such  as 
the  joint  purchase  of  requisites  or  sale  of  produce,  the  joint  use  of 
agricultural  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  mutual 
insurance  of  live  stock,  or  the  provision  of  agricultural  credit, 
whether  as  intermediary  bodies  of  the  institutions  to  which  the 
provision  of  such  credit  is  entrusted  or  as  independent  deposit 
and  loan  banks. 

Besides  the  economic  work  described,  the  cooperative  land- 
holding  societies  carry  on  a  more  or  less  active  work  for  the 
moral  uplift  of  the  members,  establishing  vocational  schools  and 
orphanages  and  organizing  short  courses  of  agricultural  lectures 
or  educational  lectures  of  a  popular  type.92 

92  Ibid.,  pp.  74-76. 
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The  cooperative  land  holding  societies  apparently  have 
been  successful  to  a  high  degree  in  Italy,  at  least  in  their 
accomplishments.  Costanzo  sums  up  their  work  as  follows: 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  cooperative  landholding  societies, 
districts  where  formerly  there  was  much  unemployment  are  now 
rendered  flourishing  by  the  fruitful  labour  of  disciplined  workers, 
and  many  lands  which  formerly  produced  little  now  give  large 
crops.  ...  It  appears  that  the  cooperative  landholding  societies, 
notwithstanding  serious  financial  and  technical  difficulties,  have 
not  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  Speaking 
generally,  the  results  so  far  attained  by  these  societies  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  varied  character;  with  regard  to  agriculture,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  in  not  a  few  cases  contributed  to  a 
real  progress  in  the  education  of  the  members,  and  they  have  un- 
questionably fostered  a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  agricultural  production,  of  its  cost  and  of 
its  yield.93 

France.  France  is  brought  in  here  to  serve  primarily  as 
an  example  of  a  country  which  has  long  since  achieved  a 
stable  system  of  small  farms  owned  and  cultivated  by  the 
proprietors.  This  system  has  characterized  the  French  agra- 
rian situation  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
rather  fully  established  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  regime.  The  French  Revolution, 
by  striking  a  blow  at  privileged  property,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  completely  overthrowing  the  concept  of  private 
property,  greatly  facilitated  the  early  establishment  of  worker- 
ownership.  It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
French  law  has  favored  the  division  of  land  property  among 
the  heirs  of  the  owner,  thus  tending  to  increase  further  the 
number  of  small  proprietorships.  In  1892  about  53  per  cent 
of  the  land  cultivated  was  in  the  hands  of  owners;  about  37 
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per  cent  was  rented;  and  10  per  cent  was  in  the  hands  of 
part-owners  and  part-tenants.94 

Some  features,  however,  of  land  settlement  planning  as 
known  in  other  European  countries  were  incorporated  in 
French  legislation  of  1919.  Through  these  laws,  departments 
and  communities  were  given  power  to  buy  land  and  whole 
farm  properties  and  to  sell  them  in  parcels  to  laborers  and 
poor  people;  the  price,  payable  in  cash,  was  not  to  exceed 
10,000  francs.  The  buyer,  with  his  family,  had  to  undertake 
to  cultivate  the  land,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  sell  or 
alienate  it  for  ten  years  after  its  purchase.  To  aid  this  pro- 
gram, further  legislation  in  1921  created  cheap  credit  avail- 
able to  the  prospective  purchaser.95 

Russia.  In  Russia,  before  the  war,  considerable  legisla- 
tion had  been  enacted  looking  toward  an  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  peasant  and  toward  giving  him  ownership  of 
land.  The  most  important  provisions  of  this  legislation  had 
been  passed  following  the  great  agrarian  disorders  of  1902- 
1906,  which  culminated  in  the  peasant  revolution  of  1905- 
1906.  Schiff  has  summarized  the  aims  of  these  laws  as: 

.  .  .  saving  the  large  estates  from  annihilation  by  the  peasant 
revolutionary  movement;  increasing  agricultural  production; 
dissolving  the  mir  (peasant  land  community);  freeing  the  peas- 
ants from  bondage  and  transforming  them  into  individual  land- 
owners; improving  peasant  farming  both  technically  and 
economically;  and  organizing  the  migration  of  peasants  from 
regions  where  land  was  scarce  to  regions  where  land  was  abun- 
dant.96 

These  aims,  however,  were  not  widely  achieved  before 
the  war.  Even  though  the  peasant  had  been  liberated  from 
serfdom  in  1861,  he  had  remained  in  conditions  of  extreme 

94  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  431. 
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destitution,  variously  due  to  periodic  famines,  to  high  taxes 
on  his  meager  landholdings,  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  lands  allotted  to  him  for  his  in- 
dividual use. 

Abrupt  changes  were  inaugurated  with  the  Revolution. 
All  large  private  estates  were  confiscated  without  compensa- 
tion, and  about  24  million  hectares,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  land,  passed  to  the  peasants.  In  the  early 
stage,  the  peasants  received  a  personal  indefinite  right  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  but  later  this  right  was  changed  into 
a  fixed  family  right  to  the  utilization  of  the  land  without 
ownership.97 

The  development  of  collective  farming  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  widely  publicized  and  needs  no  recounting  here. 
Apparently,  however,  a  significant  new  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram was  developed  in  1935.  It  was  announced  in  February 
of  that  year  by  Yakovlev,  chief  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ail-Union  Communist  Party,  that  henceforth 
one  to  five  acres  of  land  would  be  reserved  for  individual 
use,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  user's  family.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "as  long  as  the  family  and  children 
exist,  these  interests  must  not  be  neglected."  98  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  note  that  this  follows  rather  exactly 
the  prerevolutionary  practice  of  allotting  each  co-owner  of 
the  peasant  community  land  a  certain  portion  for  his  own  use 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

In  connection  with  all  phases  of  rural  life  in  the  U.S.S.Jl-, 
and  indeed  with  urban  life  as  well,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  cooperative  movement  is  of  great  importance.  In  1932 
rural  consumers'  societies  alone  numbered  42,521,  with  a 
total  membership  of  nearly  50  million.99  Paul  speaks  of 


^  Ibid.,  p.  440. 
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Russian   cooperatives    in    the    following   interesting    terms: 

The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Russia  is  of  absorbing  interest 
for  two  particular  reasons:  first,  it  is  the  only  economic  institution 
of  pre-revolutionary  times  which  has  carried  on  its  work,  with 
legal  continuity,  into  the  new  Russia;  second,  it  is  the  system  by 
which  roughly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  are  served  with 
their  daily  necessities.100 

Central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  development  of  agra- 
rian reforms  in  the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
has  followed  a  general  pattern  both  with  respect  to  chro- 
nology and  to  provisions,  which  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  considered  as  a  single  unit  from  the  standpoint 
of  land  settlement.  Strictly  speaking,  Germany  and  Russia 
should  be  included  among  these  countries,  but,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  wholly  conform  to  the  general  pattern,  their 
programs  have  been  dealt  with  separately. 

On  the  whole,  prior  to  the  World  War,  there  were  no 
outstanding  developments  in  land  settlement  activities  in  the 
middle  European  and  Balkan  countries,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Rumania.  There  had  been  some  measures 
passed  in  prewar  Austria  designed  to  ameliorate  the  harsh 
conditions  under  which  most  of  the  peasantry  lived,  but  the 
effects  of  these  measures  were  very  limited. 

Rumania,  however,  had  enacted  extensive  agrarian  legis- 
lation following  the  great  peasant  unrest  of  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  1907.  After  the  liberation  of  the 
Rumanian  peasants  from  serfdom  in  1862-1864,  most  of  the 
land  passed  into  or  rather  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  landowners.  By  1905,  about  5,000  landowners  owned 
one  half  of  the  land,  and  2,049  of  these  owned  a  little  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  total  amount  of  cultivated  land.  The 
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situation  of  the  peasants  was  further  aggravated  by  labor 
tenure,  by  indebtedness  to  the  landlords,  by  the  existence 
of  large  tenure  trusts  (one  of  which  in  1905  had  five  million 
acres  at  its  disposal),  and  at  times  by  compulsory  labor  en- 
forced by  troops  called  at  the  request  of  the  landlord.  As 
an  outcome  of  unrest  among  the  peasantry  because  of  their 
miserable  living  conditions,  legislation  was  enacted  calling 
for  numerous  reforms  of  which  the  following  deserve  special 
mention:  labor  tenancy  was  prohibited,  minimal  farm-labor 
wage  and  maximal  rent  for  grazing  land  established,  tenure 
trusts  banned,  and  peasant  cooperative  tenure  organizations 
supported  by  state  credit  were  organized.  These  coopera- 
tive organizations  numbered  about  500  by  1912,  with  100,- 
000  members  and  400,000  hectares  of  land.  The  same 
legislation  authorized  special  rural  banks  to  buy  up  land 
from  the  landlords  and  sell  it  in  parcels  of  five  hectares  to 
the  peasants.  By  1912,  some  2,726  holdings,  with  12,426 
hectares  of  land,  had  been  created  in  this  way.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  distribution  of  land  was  not  changed  to  any 
great  extent  and  remained  in  1913  approximately  what  it 
was  in  1905.101 

This  situation  was  radically  changed  after  the  war,  when 
laws  were  passed  providing  for  the  expropriation  of  all  large 
landholdings  over  250  hectares.  Compensation  was  to  be 
made  according  to  the  price  of  the  land  in  1912-1916.  State 
lands  were  to  be  converted  into  peasant  farms.  By  this 
legislation,  6.4  million  hectares  (21.8  per  cent  of  all  the  total 
land  area)  were  alienated.  The  size  of  the  new  farms 
ranged  from  5  to  7  hectares.102 

Essentially  similar  with  respect  to  expropriation  was  the 
legislation  enacted  after  the  war  in  the  other  Balkan  and 
middle  European  states.  There  may  be  noted,  however, 

101  Based  on  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  434-435. 
102 /bid.,  p.  441. 
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considerable  variation  in  methods  of  compensation,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  direct  confiscation,  without  compensation, 
in  the  states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  to  full  compensation  at 
the  market  value  of  the  land,  as  in  Finland  and  Hungary. 
Poland,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Jugoslavia 
provided  for  partial  compensation:  half  the  present  market 
value  of  the  land  in  Poland,  compensation  in  the  form  of 
rent  in  Jugoslavia,  and  compensation  based  on  prewar  prices 
of  land  in  the  other  three  countries.  Austria,  which  de- 
veloped perhaps  the  mildest  reforms  of  any  of  these  states, 
and  Lithuania  recognized  the  right  of  expropriation  of  large 
estates  under  certain  conditions. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  size  of  the  new  holdings 
formed  from  expropriated  land  was  limited,  either  by  the 
size  of  the  occupying  family,  as  in  Estonia  and  Jugoslavia, 
or  by  definite  extent  in  hectares,  ranging  from  15,  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  to  80  hectares  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  The 
usual  limitation  was  about  20  hectares,  although  the  upper 
limit  in  Hungary  was  65  hectares. 

The  size  of  the  old  estates  from  which  expropriations  were 
made  was  likewise  limited  in  many  instances.  In  Bulgaria 
the  upper  limit  was  80  hectares  for  all  farms,  new  or  old. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  old  estates  were  favored  as  the 
following  will  show.  Maximum  holding  in  hectares:  Fin- 
land, 200;  Latvia,  100;  Lithuania,  80;  Poland,  180;  Rumania, 
250;  Greece,  100;  Jugoslavia,  280;  and  Czechoslovakia,  200.103 

This  legislation  did  not  mean  in  every  instance  that  es- 
tates in  excess  of  the  above  limits  were  to  be  confiscated 
immediately  and  finally,  as  was  certainly  the  case  in  Estonia 
and  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Finland  and  Hun- 
gary specifically  stated  that  expropriation  was  to  take  place 
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only  when  there  were  no  other  means  of  creating  small 
holdings. 

Thus,  of  the  general  pattern  of  postwar  agrarian  reform 
in  these  middle  and  eastern  European  states,  perhaps  the 
outstanding  characteristic  is  compulsory  division  of  the  land. 
This  has  been  in  these  countries  the  essential  first  step  in  a 
program  aimed  ultimately  at  giving  the  ownership  of  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  those  who  work  upon  it.  Other 
types  of  reform  stem  more  or  less  directly  from  this  central 
purpose.  They  may  be  classified  in  general  as  measures  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  tenant  and  to 
compel  improvement  or  melioration  of  the  land. 

The  extent  to  which  these  reforms  were  radical  in  nature 
has,  as  pointed  out  by  Scruff,  variously  depended  upon  the 
degree  of  previous  domination  by  the  landlord  class,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  movement  itself.104 
The  geographical  nearness  of  these  countries  to  Russia  serves 
as  a  rough  index  to  the  radical  character  of  their  rural  reform 
programs,  in  general  those  countries  nearest  Russia  having 
made  the  most  abrupt,  thorough-going,  and  basic  transforma- 
tions. 

This  fact  emphasizes  a  significant  feature  of  these  agrarian 
reforms:  they  were  brought  about  not  merely  by  national 
considerations  of  economic  policy  as  to  the  relative  economic 
advantage  of  small  farms  over  large  farms,  but  chiefly  by 
social  considerations,  by  social  upheavals,  and  by  revolutions, 
either  real  or  threatened.  And  their  fundamental  nature 
may  best  be  grasped,  not  by  thinking  of  them  alone  in 
economic  terms,  but  by  visualizing  them  as  the  resultants 
of  two  converging  forces:  the  social  and  political  ideologies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  relative  political 
power  of  the  social  classes  involved. 
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In  commenting  on  the  intricate  background  out  of  which 
the  land  settlement  movement  arose,  Schiff  notes  the  follow- 
ing decisive  motives: 

.  .  .  the  land  hunger  of  the  rural  population;  the  struggle 
against  the  reactionary  elements;  ideological  factors  such  as  the 
ideologies  of  Democracy,  Equality,  and  Justice;  purely  political 
purposes;  nationalistic  tendencies;  ethical  motives  (gratitude  for 
participation  in  the  war),  etc.  All  these  have  worked  their  way 
so  much  the  more  easily  because  the  traditional  authorities,  the 
tendency  to  accept  what  existed,  and  respect  for  the  sacredness 
and  inviolability  of  the  institution  of  private  property  were  al- 
ready lost.105 

In  an  interesting  passage  elsewhere,  Schiff  has  summarized 
the  impressive  results  of  these  reforms  as  follows: 

During  the  years  of  1917-1922  fourteen  states  have  initiated 
new  agrarian  reforms.  These  states  were:  Germany,  all  the 
states  formerly  included  in  Russia,  the  states  of  the  previous 
Austria-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  the  Balkan  states  (with  the 
single  exception  of  Albania). 

These  reforms  have  produced  fundamental  changes  in  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  the  greater  portion  of  Europe. 
The  states  that  have  carried  out  agrarian  reforms  occupy  7.1 
million  square  kilometers  and  have  a  population  of  267  millions. 
In  other  words,  these  states  represent  71  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
of  Europe  and  59  per  cent  of  its  total  population.  Over  an  area 
comprising  54  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  Europe  and 
containing  33  per  cent  of  its  population,  large  landownership 
has  been  either  completely  abolished  or  will  disappear  very  soon. 
This  annihilation  of  large  private  land  property  has  been  ac- 
complished partly  with  and  partly  without  compensation  to  the 
owner.106 

Conclusion  with  reference  to  the  United  States.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  principal  European  land  settle- 
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ment  programs  discloses  that  each  individual  program  was 
developed  in  response  to  a  whole  situation.  These  situations 
tended  to  vary  greatly  in  their  secondary  characteristics,  yet 
they  all  shared  basic  features  in  common.  They  were  all 
characterized  by  comparatively  large  land  concentrations. 
These  concentrations  tended  to  make  virtually  impossible 
ownership  of  the  land  by  those  who  actually  tilled  the  soil. 
Where  widespread  worker-ownership  was  out  of  the  question, 
it  was  largely  impossible  to  develop  a  rural  system  charac- 
terized by  stability  and  security,  and  by  sturdy  independence 
and  self-reliance,  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  worker. 

Land  settlement  programs  were  created  in  an  attempt  to 
make  such  ownership  possible.  These  programs  have  been 
carried  to  completion  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In 
certain  countries,  notably  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland,  small 
ownership  has  been  established  practically  on  a  nationwide 
scale;  in  other  countries,  programs  are  still  in  course  of  de- 
velopment; and  in  still  others,  the  programs  have  not  en- 
visaged activities  on  a  national  scale  but  instead  on  a 
regional  scale. 

The  territorial  extent  of  these  programs,  however,  should 
not  be  the  only  index  of  their  success.  Concrete  measure- 
ments of  their  results  in  terms,  say,  of  living  standards,  real 
income,  housing,  mobility,  dependency,  crime,  and  the  like, 
would  afford  a  much  more  adequate  basis  for  appraising 
their  actual  accomplishments.  Quantitative  analyses  of  this 
type,  however,  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  remain  to  be  made. 

There  is  apparently  increasing  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  farm  tenancy  problem  in  the  United  States.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  true  of  the  cotton  producing  states  of 
the  South  and  Southwest.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
ten  chief  cotton  states  more  than  60  per  cent  of  those  people 
engaged  in  the  production  are  tenants,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  families  of  tenants  is  approximately 
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5,500,000  whites  and  slightly  more  than  3,000,000  Negroes.107 
Moreover,  as  previously  indicated,  tenancy  over  the  country 
at  large  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1880.  In  the 
southern  states,  recent  years  have  seen  white  tenancy  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  Negro  tenancy,  until  in 
1930  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  tenants  in  sixteen  southern 
states  were  white.108  In  addition,  sweeping  changes  in  cotton 
culture  have  forced  from  a  half-million  to  a  million  families, 
or  two  million  to  five  million  individuals,  out  of  cotton 
cultivation  as  tenants.109  The  problem  of  their  placement 
elsewhere  in  the  economic  system  is  a  pressing  one. 

Attempts  to  deal  constructively  with  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy  in  this  country  may  well  proceed  along  various  ex- 
perimental lines,  as  Odum  points  out  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Isolated  experiments  may  be  made  with  isolated  tenants,  in 
which  special  cooperative  arrangements  with  landowners  may  be 
effected  to  test  the  proposed  plans  for  reconstruction.  Other 
experiments  would  focus  upon  a  relatively  large  group  of  tenants, 
experimenting  in  community  arrangements  where  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  homogeneity  within  specified  areas.  Still  other  ex- 
periments would  focus  especially  upon  the  Negro  tenant.  In 
all  of  these,  again,  the  experiments  might  vary;  one  to  explore 
methods  of  encouraging  home  ownership;  another  to  explore 
special  types  of  diversification  of  farming;  still  another  to  ex- 
plore special  crop  farming  and,  still  another  to  explore  the 
methods  of  increasing  home  consumption  and  of  readjusting 
trade  and  credit.  Or  again  the  experiments  might  focus  upon 
the  people  instead  of  the  type  of  farming  or  land  or  economic 
arrangements.  In  such  experiments  education,  health,  diet, 
recreation,  and  general  cultural  opportunities  might  be  the  focus 

107  Johnson,  Charles  S.,  Embree,  Edwin  R.,  and  Alexander,  W.  W.,  The  Col- 
lapse of  Cotton  Tenancy,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1935,  p.  4. 

108  Vance,  Rupert  B.,  "Is  Agrarianism  for  Farmers?"  The  Southern  Review, 
Vol.  I,  No.  1,  July,  1935,  p.  52. 

109  Johnson,  Embree,  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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around  which  rural  electrification,  farm  arrangements,  coopera- 
tives and  community  organization  would  center.110 

Faced  with  a  basically  similar  problem  of  tenancy,  most 
European  nations  have  attempted  to  find  a  partial  solution 
in  the  development  of  land  settlement  programs  designed 
to  create  ownership  by  the  cultivators.  The  general  features 
of  some  of  these  programs  have  been  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  not  as  furnishing  a  detailed  plan  of  attack,  but 
rather  as  indicating  a  hopeful  and  experimental  method  of 
approach  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  American  prob- 
lem. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PLANNING  FOR  EFFECTIVE  RURAL 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  old  way.  County  }  is  a  small  rural  county  of  3,500 
population  in  the  South.  The  only  public  welfare  institu- 
tion in  the  county  is  the  county  "poorhouse"  with  its  ad- 
jacent county  "poor  farm." 

When  the  old  farmhouse  on  the  poor  farm  was  converted 
into  the  "poor  asylum,"  as  the  more  dignified  members  of 
the  county  court  desire  to  style  it,  after  the  property  was 
obtained  at  the  purchase  price  of  $70,000,  a  farmer  was  em- 
ployed at  $60  a  month,  plus  a  share  of  the  crops,  to  super- 
vise the  care  of  the  poor  and  manage  the  farm. 

During  the  predepression  days,  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  poorhouse  ranged  from  three  to  twelve,  but  during  the 
depression  years,  the  number  swelled  to  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  During  1934,  these  inmates  were  "kept"  at  a  cost  of 
sixteen  cents  per  day  per  inmate;  however,  this  figure  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  food  products  produced  on  the 
farm.  Three  members  of  the  county  court,  to  whom  the 
superintendent  of  the  poorhouse  is  in  turn  responsible,  act 
as  "county  commissioners  of  the  poor." 

When  inmates  are  ill,  they  are  nursed  by  the  superintend- 
ent, or  some  member  of  his  family,  or  other  inmates.  A 
practicing  physician,  who  has  the  title  of  "county  physician," 
administers  medical  aid  to  patients  at  the  poor  farm,  but 
only  on  call,  no  regular  visits  being  made. 

The  county  has  its  quota  (two  per  1,000  population)  of 
insane  in  the  state  insane  asylums  and  also  all  the  "county 
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pay"  patients  whom  it  can  support;  this  being  the  case, 
eight  to  ten  insane  individuals  may  be  found  scattered 
among  the  population  of  the  county  at  any  time. 

For  the  ill  who  need  hospitalization,  there  is  no  hospital 
in  the  county;  neither  are  there  clinics  where  the  poor  may 
go  for  an  examination  or  treatment  when  ill.  There  is  no 
county  health  nurse  in  the  county.  School  children  do  not 
receive  health  examinations,  while  epidemics  of  minor  dis- 
eases are  frequently  found  in  the  schools. 

One  may  say  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
urban  communities  has  been  only  partially  solved,  while  in 
rural  communities,  as  indicated  in  the  following  chapter,  the 
surface  has  been  barely  scratched  in  perfecting  any  conclu- 
sive methods  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In 
County  J,  if  juvenile  offenders  are  convicted,  they  are  sent 
to  the  state  reformatory.  Adult  offenders,  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors, are  either  fined  or  sentenced  to  the  county  jail, 
where  they  sleep  upon  filthy  mattresses  and  spend  their  time 
in  idleness.  The  Chairman  of  the  County  Court,  who  is  a 
lumberman  by  trade,  is  the  trial  judge  in  juvenile  offenses. 
When  circuit  court  meets,  the  judge  appoints  a  committee 
to  inspect  the  county  jail,  there  being  no  state  inspection  of 
jails  in  the  state. 

In  this  county  of  3,500  people  there  are  probably  500 
children  who  do  not  have  "a  ghost's  chance  in  life,"  and  yet 
this  county  has  no  single  functional  agency  which  gives  any 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  children.  There  are  three  or- 
phans in  the  almshouse,  and  occasionally  "benevolent"  in- 
dividuals are  successful  in  placing  orphans  in  a  church 
orphanage  in  a  remote  section  of  the  state. 

At  any  season  of  the  year,  many  school  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  county  has  a  school  attendance  officer,  an 
ex-deputy  sheriff,  who,  in  a  mandatory  fashion,  goes  about 
"warnin'  "  parents  to  "git  their  children  into  school."  No 
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public  official,  unless  it  be  the  teacher,  makes  any  attempt 
to  find  out  why  children  are  not  in  school.  Such  questions 
as  "Do  they  have  clothes?"  or  "Do  they  have  shoes?"  and 
"Are  their  parents  not  interested?"  or  "Do  they  stay  at  home 
to  work?"  go  unanswered,  while  the  truancy  rate  is  appalling. 

The  county  also  has  a  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  eight 
Parent-Teacher  Association  groups,  and  three  or  four  philan- 
thropic agencies;  yet  there  is  no  single  agency  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  these  agencies  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  social 
welfare  work  in  the  county. 

The  new  way.  In  contrast  to  the  previously  described 
county,  we  shall  use  the  county  welfare  setup  of  North 
Carolina  as  an  illustration  of  the  "new  way"  of  organizing 
county  welfare  work.1 

Under  the  North  Carolina  public  welfare  laws,  it  is  man- 
datory for  every  county  to  establish  and  maintain  a  county 
board  of  charities  and  public  welfare.  In  addition,  the  law 
makes  it  obligatory  for  all  counties  with  a  population  of  more 
than  32,000  (by  the  Census  of  1920)  to  elect  a  full-time 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  In  counties  of  less  than 
32,000,  where  the  county  commissioners  do  not  desire,  for 
economic  or  other  reasons,  to  employ  a  full-time  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  automatically  becomes  an  ex  officio 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

The  diagram  on  page  229  illustrates  the  relationship 
between  the  county  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

The  duties  of  the  county  board  of  charities  and  public 
welfare  are  in  general  three: 


1  Adapted  from  County  Welfare  Agencies,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1932  (mimeographed) .  The  North 
Carolina  plan  has  since  been  revised  to  meet  Social  Security  Board  standards. 
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1.  To  advise  with  and  to  assist  the  State  Board  in  all  wel- 
fare work  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  county. 

2.  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  the  county 
and  to  make  such  visitations  and  reports  as  the  State  Board 
may  request. 

3.  To  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  county  and  municipal 
authorities     in    dealing    with     questions     of    dependency, 
delinquency,  distribution  of  the  poor  funds,  and  other  social 
problems  and  needs. 


State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public   Welfare 
Appoints  County  Board  of 
Charities 

Approves  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare 


County  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare 
Advisory  Relationship  to 
County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare 


County  Superin- 
tendent of 
Public  Welfare 


Fig.  19 — Organization  Chart,  North  Carolina  County  Welfare  Boards. 

As  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  are  as  follows: 

The  County  Superintendent  of  public  welfare  shall  be  chief 
school  attendance  officer  of  the  county,  and  shall  have  other 
duties  and  powers  as  follows: 

1.  To  have,  under  the  control  of  the  County  Commissioners 
(the  County  Court)  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  poor,  and  to 
administer  the  poor  funds.     (Some  hold  that  the  North  Carolina 
scheme  of  welfare  would  be  stronger  and  more  functional  if  the 
county  superintendent  and  his  board  had  more  complete  control 
of  the  poor  funds.) 

2.  To  act  as  agent  of  the  state  board  in  relation  to  any  work 
to  be  done  by  the  state  board  within  the  county. 
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3.  Under  the  state  board,   to  supervise  the   adjustment  and 
conditions  of  persons  discharged  from  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  from  other  State  institutions. 

4.  To  have  oversight  of  prisoners  in   the  county  on   parole 
from  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  and  all  parole  prisoners  in 
the  county. 

5.  To  have  oversight  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children, 
and  especially  those  on  parole  or  probation. 

6.  To  have  oversight  of  all  prisoners  in  the  county  on  pro- 
bation. 

7.  To  promote  wholesome  recreation  in  the  county  and  to 
enforce  such  laws  as  regulate  commercial  amusement. 

8.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  to  have  oversight 
over  dependent  children  placed  in  the  county  by  the  State  board. 

9.  To  assist  the  State  board  in  finding  employment  for  the 
unemployed. 

10.  To  investigate  into  the  cause  of  distress,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  board,  and  to  make  such  investigations  in  the  interest 
of  social  welfare  as  the  State  board  may  direct.      (Comp.  Stat. 
1927,  Sec.  5017.) 2 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  North  Carolina  plan  of  county 
welfare  organization  is  the  provision  which  the  law  makes 
for  joint  city  and  county  welfare  organization  and  work. 
Regarding  this  feature  of  the  plan,  the  statutes  state: 

In  counties  where  there  are  cities  which  already  have  a  local 
board  of  welfare  or  other  social  agencies  or  which  may  wish  to 
establish  such,  the  governing  bodies  of  such  cities  may  make  such 
arrangements  with  the  county  commissioners  to  consolidate  the 
work  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  county  board 
of  charities  and  public  welfare  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
with  such  division  of  expenses  as  may  be  equitable.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  of  such  cities  and  the  County  Commissioner  are 
authorized  to  make  such  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  work 

2  Modifications  in  phraseology   have  been  made   in   paragraphs    1    and   2 
of  the  Act. 
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as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  may  delegate  to  the  county 
board  of  public  welfare  all  necessary  power.  (Comp.  Stat.  1927, 
Sec.  5018.) 

One  sees,  then,  in  the  above  statutes,  the  basic  principles 
of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  social  problems  in  an  organized 
manner,  with  a  functional  organization,  which  is  an  arm  of 
the  state  and  local  government.  The  North  Carolina  plan, 
however,  has  several  defects,  the  chief  one  being,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  the  limitation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  state, 
law  in  the  provision  which  prohibits  county  boards  of  wel- 
fare from  administering  and  controlling  county  relief. 

The  new  way  in  child  welfare  organization.  While  the 
North  Carolina  public  welfare  setup  is  one  devoted  to  gen- 
eral social  welfare  tasks  and  problems,  certain  states  have 
organizations  which  restrict  their  efforts  largely  to  child  wel- 
fare. Among  these  states,  Alabama  is  outstanding  as  a  state 
which  has  a  functional  child  welfare  organization. 

The  Alabama  plan  3  provides  for  a  county  child  welfare 
board,  the  appointment  of  which  is  a  local  matter.  This 
board  has  as  one  of  its  responsibilities  the  designation  of  a 
person  to  serve  as  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 
The  superintendent  selected  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  state,  to  wit: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  or  university. 

2.  Three  years'  teaching  experience  or  three  years'   ex- 
perience with  some  recognized  social  agency. 

3.  Specific  training  in  the  fields  of  social  work. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  appointment  of  county  super- 
intendents of  child  welfare  in  part  of  the  counties,  the  state 
provides  that  only  those  counties  which  have  such  officers 


3  This  discussion  of  the  Alabama  plan  is  based  largely  on  County  Welfare 
Agencies,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1932,  pp.  4-6.  Recently  the  Alabama  plan  has  been  revised  so  that  it 
now  (1937)  conforms  to  a  general  public  welfare  plan. 
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(for  Child  Welfare  Service)    are  eligible  to  receive  $2,000 
of  the  joint  school  attendance  fund. 

Diagrammatically,   the  Alabama  county  boards  of  child 
welfare  have  the  following  structural  characteristics: 


County  Board  of  Education 
Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners resolve  that 
County  Child  Welfare  Board 
shall  be  appointed. 


State   Department  of  Child 

Welfare  helps  make  survey  of 

county's  welfare  needs 

and  aids  in  organizing 

the  county  and  raising 

appropriations. 

Requires   monthly  reports. 


Judge  of  Juvenile  Court 
appoints  three  members, 
two  of  which  are  women. 


County  Child  Welfare  Board. 
Three  appointed  members. 
Judge  of  Juvenile  Court. 
Chairman  of  County  Board 
"  Education. 

Superintendent  of 

member  -from  County 
nissioners. 


I 


County  Superintendent  of 
Child  Welfare 


Fig.  20. — Organization  Chart,  Alabama  County  Child  Welfare  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of  child  welfare 
in  Alabama  are  as  follows: 

1.  To   serve   as   chief   probation   officer   of   the   juvenile 
court. 

2.  To  enforce  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  state  child  labor  inspector  in  en- 
forcing the  child  labor  law. 

4.  To  act  as  parole  officer  for  any  child  living  in  a  county, 
who  was  paroled  from  a  state  institution. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  the   State   Child  Welfare   Depart- 
ment and  all  other  public  or  private  agencies  having  to  do 
with  children. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  county  boards  of  health  in  public 
health  programs  for  children. 
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The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  the 
nature  of  a  functional  county-wide  welfare  organization. 
Let  us  now  consider  a  complete  public  welfare  setup,  designed 
especially  to  administer  the  public  welfare  provisions  of  the 
National  Social  Security  Act. 

Suggested  Plan  for  Public  Welfare  Organization 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should  consist  of  a 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
appointed  by  the  Board  as  its  executive  officer  and  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  In  several  of  the  states  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  state  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him,  in  which  case  the 
board  should  be  an  advisory  one. 

Functions  of  Department 

The  Department  should  administer  or  supervise  all  welfare 
functions  assumed  by  the  state.  Among  the  functions  which  the 
Department  should  exercise,  either  directly  or  in  a  supervisory 
capacity,  are: 

(1)  All  forms  of  public  assistance,   including  general  home 
relief,  veterans'  relief,  assistance  to  children  in  their  own  homes, 
old  age  assistance,  and  charitable  institutions; 

(2)  All  child  welfare  activities,  including  licensing  and  super- 
vising  of   private   and   local   public   child-caring   agencies   and 
institutions;   the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children  in  foster  family  homes  or  in  institutions;  the  operation 
of  state  institutions  for  children;  the  supervision  of  adoptions, 
and  of  juvenile  probation; 

(3)  Services  to  localities,  including  the  organization  of  coun- 
ties and  districts  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  welfare  func- 
tions;   the   compilation   of  statistics;    research   and   educational 
activities  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  foregoing  functions; 

(4)  All  mental  hygiene  work,  including  the  operation  of  all 
state  institutions  for  the  care  of  mentally  ill  or  feeble-minded 
persons,  and  of  noninstitutional  care  for  this  group;  and 
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(5)  All  correctional  activities,  including  the  operation  of 
all  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  together 
with  parole,  supervision  of  probation  services  and  the  inspection 
of  local  jails. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should  cooperate 
with  and  act  as  the  agent  for  the  Federal  Government  in  welfare 
matters  of  mutual  concern,  administer  federal  funds  granted  to 
the  state  for  these  functions,  and  be  empowered  to  meet  such 
federal  standards  as  may  be  established. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  should  be  a  unified  development 
of  all  noninstitutional  and  institutional  welfare  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  state  and  of  the  county  and  local  governments, 
so  that  each  agency  and  institution  may  function  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  program. 

Organization  of  Department 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
for  overlapping  terms,  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  known 
interest  in  public  welfare  and  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion. A  Board  of  five  or  seven  members  serving  for  terms  of  five 
or  seven  years  is  suggested,  although  variations  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  and  in  the  length  of  the  term  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  conditions  in  different  states.  Board  members  should 
receive  no  compensation  except  reimbursement  for  traveling 
expenses.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  meet  regularly 
with  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  general 
policies. 

The  Board  should  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
to  serve  as  the  executive  and  administrative  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  should  be  a  person  of  broad  experience  and  training, 
technically  qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  many  administrative  responsibilities,  the  large  amounts 
expended  by  such  a  department,  and  the  difficult  public  relations 
problems  make  essential  both  training  and  experience,  and  also  a 
personality  fitted  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership.  Such 
divisions  or  bureaus  should  be  created  within  the  Department  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Department; 
these  might  be:  a  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Family  Wei- 
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fare,  a  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  a  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
a  Division  of  Corrections,  a  Division  of  Personnel  and  Training, 
a  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  and  such  other  divisions  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Personnel 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  should  select  on  a 
merit  basis  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  including  persons 
qualified  in  each  of  the  specialized  fields  included  in  the  functions 
of  the  Department,  and  including  an  adequate  field  staff  equipped 
to  give  general  supervision  to  the  county  and  District  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Welfare  in  the  administration  of  their  duties. 

Grants-in-aid 

The  Department  should  have  the  authority  to  disburse  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  it  for  welfare  purposes,  either 
directly  through  employees  of  the  Department  or  in  the  form 
of  grants-in-aid  to  county  or  district  departments  of  public 
welfare.  In  administering  any  funds  for  grants  made  to  county 
or  district  departments  of  public  welfare  the  State  Department 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  minimum  standards  of  service  and 
personnel  to  be  required  of  the  county  or  district  departments  of 
public  welfare.  Grants-in-aid  to  local  departments  of  public 
welfare  should  be  allocated  on  a  basis  of  equalization  of  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  counties  or  districts. 

County  or  District  Welfare  Departments 

In  each  county  of  the  state  there  should  be  established  a 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  consisting  of  a  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  a  County  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  such  employees  as  may  be  necessary.  The  State  Department 
should  have  power  to  create,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  counties 
affected,  public  welfare  districts,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
counties.  Such  a  welfare  district  should  provide  welfare  services 
to  the  counties  within  the  district  under  the  same  general 
organization  and  with  the  same  responsibilities  as  provided  for 
a  county  department  of  public  welfare.  The  counties  included 
within  the  district  should  share  the  services  and  the  expense  of 
such  a  district,  and  a  District  Board  should  be  appointed  in  the 
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same  manner  as  specified  for  County  Boards  but  with  provision 
for  representation  for  each  of  the  counties  within  the  district. 

Functions  of  County  Departments 

The  functions  of  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
should  include  responsibility  for  administering  all  welfare  activi- 
ties of  the  county  including  public  assistance  and  family  welfare, 
child  welfare  activities,  mental  hygiene  and  correctional  activi- 
ties, and  the  administration  of  all  county  welfare  institutions. 
The  County  Department  should  serve  as  the  agent  of  the  func- 
tions which  the  State  Department  may  delegate  to  it. 


"ft* 
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e  Activites 

County  Institutions 

Probation  and  Parole 

Fig.  22. — Suggested  Plan  for  Organization  of  a  County  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Source:  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Public 
Welfare  News,  Vol.  3,  No.  9,  September,  1935,  p.  6. 

Organization  of  County  Departments 

The  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  should  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  known  interest  in  public  welfare  and  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation.  They  should  receive  no  compensa- 
tion except  reimbursement  for  traveling  expenses.  The  County 
Public  Welfare  Director,  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  should  be  certified  as  to  qualifications  by  the 
State  Department,  or  selected  from  a  panel  of  qualified  persons 
submitted  by  the  State  Department,  without  regard  to  residence 
requirements.  The  Director  should  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  be  paid  a  salary  in  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department. 
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The  staff  should  be  appointed  by  the  County  Director  of  Public 
Welfare  in  conformity  with  qualifications  established  by  the 
State  Department  and  without  residence  requirements.4 

Advantages  of  the  county  unit  in  welfare  planning. 
There  are  numerous  advantages  in  organizing  public  wel- 
fare work  on  the  county  unit  basis,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  county,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  nationwide  unit  of 
self-government. 

2.  For  public  welfare  organization,  the  county  strikes  a 
happy  medium  in  size  and  population,  the  state  being  too 
large  a  unit  and  the  community,  or  district,  too  small.5    Dis- 
tricts involving  two  or  more  counties  are,  almost  without 
exception,  unsatisfactory,  unless  the  state  assumes  full  con- 
trol over  the  activity  and  organization  of  them.     Coopera- 
tive districts  without  state  control  and  support  are  difficult 
to  administer. 

3.  Many  private  welfare  and  philanthropic  agencies  utilize 
the  county  as  their  unit  of  operation.    Since  one  function  of 
the  county  welfare  unit  is  to  correlate  the  work  of  these 
agencies,  smoothness  in  functioning  results  between  the  two 
units  by  having  the  boundary  lines  of  the  private  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  the  same. 

4.  The   county   unit   plan   of  organization   gives  needed 
recognition  to  the  rural  phase  of  welfare  work. 

5.  As  pointed  out  by  Odum,  "another  advantage  of  the 
county  unit  plan  is  that  it  recognizes  the  significance  of  per- 
sonal  contacts   in   promoting  newer   ideals   of   public  wel- 
fare." 6 


4  Adapted  from  Public  Welfare  News,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  September,   1935. 

5  In   connection   with    this   phase   of   the   discussion,   read   Abbott,   Grace, 
"The    County    versus    the    Community    as    An    Administrative    Unit,"    The 
Social  Service  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.   1,  March,  1930. 

6  Odum,   Howard   W.,   and   Willard,   D.   W.,   Systems   of  Public    Welfare, 
Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1925,  p.  231. 
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Contact  by  mail  or  press  is  not  sufficient  in  welfare  work. 
It  not  only  minimizes  effectiveness  but  ties  welfare  officials 
down  to  routine  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  any  large  amount  of  creative  and  con- 
structive work. 

6.  The  county  unit  plan  permits  flexibility  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  specific  needs  and  problems  of  a  county. 

7.  Child  welfare  problems,  particularly,  require  study  and 
treatment  by  an  agency  which  is  close  at  hand.    The  welfare 
agency  must  be  in  position  to  give  immediate  aid  when  a 
child  welfare  problem  arises.     The  county  unit  is,  conse- 
quently, more  adaptable  to  child  welfare  work  than  is  the 
state  unit. 

Obstacles  to  the  county  unit  plan  of  welfare  organiza- 
tion. Admirable  as  it  is,  the  county  unit  plan  of  welfare 
organization  exhibits  certain  obstacles  or  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration. 

1.  The  large  variety  of  duties  and  functions  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  director  to  perform  may  make  for 
inefficiency  on  his  part. 

2.  Up  until  the  time  when  the  government  entered  the 
relief  business,  the  lack  of  social  case  workers  in  rural  areas 
proved  to  be  a  great  handicap  to  efficient  county  welfare 
work. 

3.  Some  object  to  placing  as  much  responsibility  as   is 
ordinarily  invested  in  a  county  welfare  superintendent  into 
the  hands  of  one  person.    This  fear,  without  a  doubt,  grew 
out  of  the  various  political  "spoils"  formerly  so  common  in 
rural  regions. 

4.  Another  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  county 
plan  of  administration  is  the  strong  argument  that  the  county 
unit  deprives  the  state  of  many  duties  which  should  be  borne 
by  the  state.    The  provision  of  state  institutions  and  the  pro- 
vision of  leadership  and  guidance  in  welfare  work  are  per- 
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haps  the  state's  greatest  responsibilities  in  welfare  administra- 
tion. In  the  field  of  prevention,  however,  there  is  always 
much  for  the  county  to  do. 

As  has  been  well  stated  by  Mangold,  a  county  must  usually 
choose  between  two  alternatives.  He  says: 

Social  workers  in  the  South  and  West  have  realized  that  a 
choice  was  necessary  between  a  system  of  decentralized  social 
work  that  inevitably  could  continue  to  be  unsuccessful  and  a 
centralized  plan  according  to  which  the  workers  in  charge  would 
resemble  the  general  practitioner  in  medicine.  Although  no 
one  individual  can  become  a  specialist  in  every  form  of  social 
work,  a  trained  worker  can  do  the  required  work  within  a  county 
with  sufficiently  successful  results  to  justify  the  plan  against  any 
other  that  would  at  the  present  time  prove  feasible.  Such  a  plan 
would  retain  the  value  of  the  local  connections  and  would  prove 
superior  to  the  old  system  of  handling  each  type  of  work  under 
separate  auspices.  Therefore,  in  these  sections  of  the  country, 
efforts  to  promote  county  welfare  plans  have  proceeded  in- 
creasingly and  with  considerable  success.7 

A  slightly  different  viewpoint  from  that  of  Professor  Man- 
gold is  advanced  in  the  1933  Social  Work  Yearbook.8  To 
quote: 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  whether  a  rural  community 
should  not  have  a  "general  social  worker"  rather  than  several 
workers  in  different  fields.  Some  authorities  think  the  employ- 
ment of  a  general  worker  is  unwise,  but  others  contend  that  coun- 
try people  will  employ  such  a  worker  or  none  at  all.  It  is  being 
recommended  that  because  of  better  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication  the  unit  organization  should  now  be  a  group  of 
counties  instead  of  a  single  county.  Such  larger  units  are  already 
being  served  by  a  few  agencies,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 


7  Mangold,  George   B.,   Organization  for  Social   Welfare,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1934,  p.  390. 

8  Landis,  Benson,  in  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1933,  New  York,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1933,  p.  443. 
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As  admirable  as  the  trend  toward  larger  units  is,  we  will, 
for  many  years  to  come,  have  to  deal  with  the  county  unit. 

Meeting  the  problems  of  child  welfare  in  rural  regions. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  best  single  vehicles  for  meeting  the 
welfare  needs  of  rural  children  are  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments and  the  county  health  departments.  The  numer- 
ous child  welfare  services  needed  in  rural  areas  require  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  rural  institutions,  organizations, 
and  agencies  which  a  county  welfare  department  can  effec- 
tively give.  The  services  needed  may  be  well  indicated  by 
listing  the  types  of  problems  found  in  rural  areas.  These 
have  been  summarized  by  Mary  Irene  Atkinson 9  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
as  follows: 

1.  Arranging  for  foster-home  or  institutional  care  for  children 
who  need  care  away  from  their  own  homes  during  a  temporary 
emergency,  those  who  must  be  removed  from  home  permanently, 
and  those  who  have  no  parents  or  other  relatives  able  to  provide 
for  them.    . 

2.  Protecting  neglected  children  and  those  suffering  from  mis- 
treatment or  exploitation,  removing  them,  through  procedures 
authorized  by  State  law,  from  conditions  that  endanger  health  or 
morals,  and  when  necessary  taking  legal  action  against  responsible 
adults. 

3.  Finding,  and  securing,  the  necessary  attention  for  children 
handicapped  by  physical  defects— crippled,  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
those  afflicted  by  diseases  that  may  result  in  physical  handicaps— 
who  are  not  receiving  the  care,  treatment,  or  training  that  their 
condition  requires. 

4.  Finding  the  mentally  defective  children  who  are  in  need  of 
custodial  care  or  training,  safeguarding  those  in  the  community 
whose  home  or  environmental  conditions  make  such  protection 
necessary,  and  supervising  those  on  parole  from  schools  for  the 
mentally  defective. 

9  In  Public  Welfare  News,  Chicago,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
December,  1935,  pp.  2-3. 
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5.  Safeguarding  children  of  illegitimate  birth. 

6.  Investigation  and  case-work  service  to  courts,  handling  cases 
of  neglect  or  exploitation,  transfer  of  custody,  and  adoption. 

7.  In  counties  in  which  the  number  of  delinquent  children 
coming  to  the  attention  of  courts  is  not  large  enough  to  require 
full-time  probation  service,  assisting  the  court  by  investigating 
complaints,  supervising  children  placed  on  probation,  and  pro- 
viding necessary  case-work  service  for  them. 

8.  Cooperating   with    state    institutions    caring    for    children 
through  assistance  with  reference  to  admissions  and  after-care 
service. 

9.  Psychiatric  social  work  or  other  case-work  services  for  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  mental  hygiene  clinics  available  in  the 
community,  or  traveling  state  clinics. 

10.  Assisting  schools  in  handling  attendance  and  conduct  prob- 
lems. 

11.  Organizing   community   activities   for   the   prevention   of 
juvenile  delinquency  or  cooperating  with  existing  organizations 
in  this  field.10 

12.  Where  almshouses  or  other  institutions  not  equipped  for 
child  care  have  dependent  or  defective  children  in  their  popula- 
tion, arranging  for  caring  for  these  children  in  appropriate  insti- 
tutions or  foster  homes. 

The  functional  state  and  county  child  welfare  organization 
will  attempt  to  meet  successfully  all  the  problems  indicated 
above.  To  the  degree  to  which  they  deviate  from  these 
services,  to  that  degree  are  they  likely  to  be  incomplete 
in  function. 

Care,  of  the  indigent  aged.  So  much  has  been  written 
about  the  county  almshouse  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
semble or  reassemble  data  to  objectify  its  condemnation. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  institutional  relic  and  survival  trait 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Four  substitutes,  each  of  which 


10  In  this  connection,  see  the  chapter  on  rural  juvenile  delinquency. 
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is  superior  to  it,  are  suggested  as  replacements  for  the  alms- 
house: 

First,  state-supported  and  state-supervised  district  alms- 
houses  with  adequate  medical  service,  hospitalization,  nurs- 
ing service,  and  professional  supervision.  Although 
somewhat  more  expensive,  cottages  of  either  single  or 
duplex  type  are  preferred  for  old  couples,  while  dormitories 
are  preferred  for  the  single,  widowed,  or  divorced  inmates. 
Some  states,  for  example,  South  Carolina,  follow  the. 
practice  of  boarding-out  many  of  their  indigent  aged. 

No  matter  what  form  of  support  a  state  may  have  for  its 
aged,  it  will  usually  need  one  or  more  state  homes  for  in- 
digent aged  persons  who  are  irresponsible  and  who  do  not 
have  relatives  or  friends. 

Second,  outdoor  pauper  relief,  which,  however,  under 
county  control  has  proved  very  inadequate. 

Third,  state-supported  old  age  pensions.  Such  pension 
systems  have  not  only  proved  effective  in  states  like  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  but  also  more  economical  (decidedly 
so,  in  terms  of  returns)  than  an  almshouse  system. 

Fourth,  national  old  age  pensions,  as  paid  directly  by 
national  governments,  or  as  paid  in  subsidies  to  the  states 
by  the  federal  government  in  order  to  motivate  them  in  pro- 
viding state  old  age  pensions.  One  must  say,  in  passing, 
that  state  old  age  pension  laws  should  not  be  optional  with  the 
counties,  but  mandatory. 

Under  the  old  age  pension  provisions  and  the  compulsory 
old  age  annuities  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  many 
states  will  find  it  feasible  to  close  many  of  their  county 
almshouses. 

We  now  have  on  the  federal  statute  books  the  far-reaching 
Social  Security  Act.  Welfare  work  in  counties  and  states  for 
the  next  several  years  will,  without  a  doubt,  revolve  around 
the  contents  of  this  bill,  or  some  similar  act.  Furthermore, 
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it  would  be  timely  to  relate  a  brief  summary  of  the  Act 
at  this  point,  but,  owing  to  the  length  and  complexity 
of  provisions  of  the  bill,  they  are  not  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  bill 
and  the  various  interpretations  of  it  published  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

The  Chester  County  (Pennsylvania)  plan.  Chester 
County  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  comprehensive  social 
and  educational  planning  along  county  lines  for  some  time. 
It  has  advanced  a  "four-commission  plan,"  which  is  described 
by  Herring  in  Social  Planning  and  Adult  Education.11  The 
substance  of  the  plan  is  as  follows:  12 

A.  The  Four  Commissions. 

(a)  The  health  commission.     This  body  is  composed  of 
elected  delegates  from  health  and  other  interested  agencies, 
throughout  the  county.     The  commission  emphasizes  pub- 
lic health  nursing,  health  education,  preschool  health  exami- 
nations, and  the  problem  of  providing  the  services  of  a 
public  health  specialist. 

(b)  The  library  commission.     The  library  commission 
consists  of  elected  delegates  from  libraries  and  other  inter- 
ested agencies.     The  duty  of  this  group  is  to  operate  the 
county  library  system  and  to  see  that  the  county  is  provided 
with  the  services  of  a  trained  librarian. 

(c)  The  social  service  commission.     Composed  of  dele- 
gates   from    social    service    agencies    and    other    interested 
agencies,  this  commission  acts   as  an   educational   clearing 
house.  .  Among  its  duties  are  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  the  social  service  exchange,  the  printing  of  a  social  service 


11  Herring,  John  W.,  Social  Planning  and  Adult  Education,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1933,  pp.  24-25.    By  permission. 

12  While  many  people  would  say  that  the  Chester  County  plan  is  only  a 
plan  and  has  not  been  very  successful,  it  presents  one  method  for  attacking 
welfare  problems  from  an  all-inclusive  viewpoint  and  for  this  reason  is  pre- 
sented here. 
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directory,  and  the  employment  of  a  trained  social  worker  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  recreational  commission.  Made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  recreational  agencies  and  other  interested 
groups,  the  commission  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
employing  a  trained  director  of  recreation  and  has  full  super- 
vision over  all  recreational  work  within  the  county,  includ- 
ing aid  to  such  agencies. 

Diagrammatically,  the  four-commission  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, as  used  in  Chester  County,  is  as  follows:  13 


1.    Recreation  and 
social  agencies, 
as  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Scout 
Councils 


2.    Health  agencies, 
as  hospitals, 
medical  society, 
Red  Cross, 
dental  society, 
etc. 


3.    Social  work,  as 
children's  aid, 
poor  directors, 
juvenile  court, 
welfare  associations, 
etc. 


4.    General  agencies, 
as  clubs,  granges, 
churches,  schools, 
league  of  women 
voters 


elect 


elect 


elect 


elect 


Recreation 
Commission 

Two  representa- 
tives from  each 
agency  plus  rec- 
reational board 

Health 
Commission 

Two  representa- 
tives from  each 
health  agency 


Social  work 
Commission 

Two  representa- 
tives from  each 
social  work 
agency 

Library 
Commission 

Two  representa- 
tives from  each 
agency 


General  board  respon- 
sible for  the  Council 
as  a  whole 

Two  representatives 
from  each  commission 
and  seven  members  at 
large 

Board  officers  and 
members  at  large 
elected  at  annual  meet- 
ing of  council 

Executive  Staff 
General  executive  sec- 
retary, recreation  com- 
mission, secretary, 
health  commission, 
secretary,   social  work 
commission,  secretary, 
library  commission 


13  Modified  scheme,  based  on  original   plan   in   Herring,  op.  cit.f  p.   135. 
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B.  Disadvantages  of  the  Chester  County  Plan: 

(a)  The  frequency  and  multiplicity  of  meetings  created 
confusion  and  worked  hardships  upon  some  members. 

(b)  Four  commissioners  working  intensively  produced  an 
oversupply  of  ideas,  which  led  to  an  over-stimulation  of  the 
development. 

(c)  The    simultaneous    appointment    of    four    commis- 
sioners led  to  some  unwise  choices  in  personnel. 

(d)  The  details  of  the  program,  as  well  as  its  wide  scope, 
led  to  a  partial  loss  of  touch  on  the  part  of  the  guiding  board 
with  details  of  the  plan. 
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1933  1934  1935  '  1936 

Fig.  23. — Families  and  Single  Persons  Receiving  Public  Emergency 
Relief  in  the  United  States  at  Stated  Intervals. 

Rural  relief.  With  the  continuance  of  the  depression 
which  began  in  1930,  the  country  in  1931  and  1932  entered 
upon  a  program  of  relief  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress 
of  unemployment,  hitherto  unknown  in  America.  Nothing 
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which  this  country  experienced  in  the  wake  of  the  World 
War  was  anything  like  it.  As  is  indicated  in  Figure  23, 14 
this  much-fluctuating  volume  of  relief  and  relief-clients 
found  its  height  in  1935. 

If  we  take  February,  1935,  as  a  sample,  there  were  1,900,- 
000  rural  households  on  relief,  containing  about  8,500,000 
persons,  an  average  of  4.5  persons  per  household.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  an  additional  188,000  village  house- 
holds, containing  approximately  3.9  persons  per  household, 
on  relief.15  Figure  24  shows  the  distribution  of  rural  house- 
holds on  relief  in  June,  1935.16 

The  seriousness  of  the  rural  relief  problem  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural 
young  persons  were  the  victims  of  the  depression  and  were 
to  be  found  on  relief  rolls.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  number  of  rural  youths,  aged  16-24  years,  on  the  relief 
rolls  at  the  specified  periods: 

October,  1933    840,000 

February,   1935 1,370,000 

May,  1935 1,150,000 

"Of  the  total  youth  on  relief  in  February  (1935) ,  622,000 
were  neither  working  nor  seeking  work,  362,000  were  seek- 
ing work  but  were  unemployed,  and  386,000  were  em- 
ployed." 17 

From  the  above  statistics,  then,  we  see  the  seriousness  of 
the  relief  problem  in  rural  areas.  Let  us  now  consider  why 
there  is  need  for  relief. 


14  Federal    Emergency   Relief   Administration,   Monthly    Report,   February 
1-29,  1936,  Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  26. 

15  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Research  Bulletin,  "The  Rural 
Relief  Population,  February,  1935,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  13,  1935,  p.  2. 

16  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Research  Bulletin,  "The  Trend 
of  Rural  Relief,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  29,  1935,  p.  10. 

17  Federal    Emergency    Relief    Administration,    Research    Bulletin,    "Rural 
Youth  on  Relief,  February,  1935,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  15,  1935, 
p.  1. 
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Factors  and  forces  producing  a  need  for  relief.  Some 
indications  of  methods  of  attacking  rural  relief  problems 
may  be  gained  by  considering  some  of  the  factors  and  forces 
which  were  at  work  prior  to  and  during  the  depression,  to 
place  the  rural  population  in  a  predicament  where  they 
needed  relief.  Some  of  these  were:  18 

1.  The  disadvantageous  position  of  the  American  farmer 
on  the  international  market  preceding  the  depression  and 
during  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 

2.  The  decreased  demand  for  hired  labor  on  farms  caused, 
in  turn,  by: 

(a)  The  mechanization  of  agriculture. 

(b)  The  shrinking  of  farm  income  from   1930  to   1933, 
leaving  farmers  little  cash  with  which  to  employ  labor. 

3.  The  lumbering-out  of  areas,  throwing  many  lumber- 
men out  of  jobs. 

4.  The  mining-out  of  certain  areas  and  the  inactivity  of 
mining  in  other  regions,  particularly  in  marginal  coal  areas. 

5.  Withdrawal    of   lands    from    cultivation    through    the 
Federal  production  restriction  program.     The  amount  of 
labor  displaced  by  this  cause  in  many  regions  was,  however, 
relatively  slight. 

6.  The  cutting  off  of  incomes  ordinarily  derived  from  in- 
dustry during  normal  times.    This  was  a  quite  general  cause 
of  the  need  for  relief,  but  was  aggravated  in  rural  industrial 
regions   and  particularly  around  the   fringes  of  industrial 
cities. 

7.  Poor  farming  methods,  chief  of  which  were: 

(a)    Improper  organization  of  the  farming  program  with 
respect  to  crops,  livestock,  or  both. 


18  Adapted  from  Allred,  C.  E.,  Matthews,  M.  Taylor,  and  Luebke,  Benjamin, 
Some  Problems  of  Rural  Relief  in  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  University  of 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  October,  1935. 
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(b)  Soil  depletion  through  excessive  cropping,  lack   of 
leguminous  crops,  and  inattention  to  cover  crops. 

(c)  Soil  erosion. 

(d)  Unwillingness  to  farm  or  garden  what  land  resources 
were  available. 

8.  Increased  standard  of  living  demands,  which  have,  in 
many  localities,  increased  faster  than  incomes. 

9.  Crop  failure  due  to  drought  or  floods. 
10.  The  bargain  meaning  of  relief. 

In  many  marginal  areas  for  agriculture  the  condition  of 
families  now  on  relief  is  reported  by  local  citizens  to  be  not 
much  worse  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  generations.  If 
relief  should  be  cut  off,  they  would  live  as  they  and  their  fathers 
have  lived.  .  .  .  For  some  of  these  families,  relief  probably  falls 
into  the  category  of  "bargain  meanings";  that  is,  the  attempt 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can  and  give  as  little  as  possible  in  re- 
turn.19 

Attitudes  of  the  non-relief  public  toward  rural  relief. 
Without  attempting  to  evaluate  them,  we  shall  point  out  a 
few  of  the  chief  attitudes  of  the  non-relief  public  toward 
rural  relief.  Some  of  the  major  hostile  attitudes  toward 
rural  relief  have  been:  20 

1.  That   rural   relief  demoralizes   its   recipients,   causing 
them  to  lose  their  independence  and  self-reliance  and  to 
neglect,  in  many  instances,  the  proper  use  of  the  land  re- 
sources which  many  clients  have  at  their  disposal. 

2.  That  relief  sometimes  rewards  the  more  shiftless  and 
indolent  households,  while  deserving  cases  are  overlooked. 

3.  That  relief  work  projects  sometimes  lack  great  value 
in  that  they  represent  no  return  on  the  investment.     It  is 
charged  that  they  are  often  executed  with  low  efficiency. 


19  Consult  in  this  connection  Morris,  Homer  L.,  The  Plight  of  the  Bitu- 
minous  Coal  Miner,   Philadelphia,   University   of   Pennsylvania   Press,   1934. 

20  Adapted  from  Allred,  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.   16. 
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4.  That  costs  of  administering  relief  are  too  high. 

5.  That    merchants   profit   more   than   other   trades   and 
professions  from  goods  and  services  secured  through  relief 
disbursements. 

6.  That  relief  clients  would  rather  obtain  direct  relief 
than  work  relief. 

7.  That  relief  in  rural  districts  generally  is  spent  on  con- 
sumable goods,  leaving  the  client  little  better  off  in  a  per- 
manent way  than  he  was  before  relief  was  given. 

8.  That  the  best  purposes  of  the  national  and  state  ad- 
ministration are  sometimes  obscured  by  local  practices. 

Accepting  the  above  criticisms  for  what  they  are  worth, 
but  not  agreeing  with  them  in  their  entirety,  let  us  point 
out  some  of  the  unrealized  possibilities  of  rural  relief. 

Some  unrealized  possibilities  of  rural  relief  and  rural 
unemployment.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  depression 
with  its  millions  of  unemployed,  we  should  not  be  too  criti- 
cal of  the  way  in  which  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
relief  were  handled.  Without  any  precedents,  and  facing 
problems  hitherto  unknown,  we  should  perhaps  be  thankful 
that  more  mistakes  were  not  made  in  working  with  these 
momentous  problems. 

Among  the  possibilities  which  were  overlooked  in  the 
handling  of  relief  cases  and  the  unemployed,  the  following 
appear  to  be  outstanding: 

1.  The  possibility  of  establishing  more  general  and  more 
effective  programs  of  adult  education  for  the  unemployed. 

2.  The   possibility   of   establishing   a   more   general   and 
more  functional  program  of  nursery  school  education. 

3.  The  possibility  of  establishing,  early  in  the  depression, 
a  strong  department  of  public  welfare  in  every  state  and  a 
county  board  of  welfare  in  every  county  to  administer  relief 
and  to  supervise  post-depression  welfare  problems  and  pro- 
grams. 
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4.  The  possibility  that  immensely  more  worth-while  work 
could  have  been  accomplished  if  hand  labor  could  have 
been  supplemented  by  machinery. 

As  a  whole  those  states  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression,  had  public  welfare  organizations  administering 
their  relief  programs  in  an  effective  manner  were 
overlooked.  Those  states  which  did  not  have  such  organiza- 
tions were  handicapped  from  the  beginning.  With  state 
public  welfare  departments  and  county  welfare  departments 
working  closely  together,  relief  programs  in  the  future 
should  achieve  more,  in  permanent  results,  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

The  rural  social  worker.  Basic  to  good  social  welfare 
work  is  an  efficient,  well-trained  staff  of  social  workers. 

Too  many  of  the  staffs  of  state  and  county  welfare  depart- 
ments have  been  more  purely  political  than  technical.  As  a 
result,  little  in  the  way  of  permanent  results  or  long-term 
welfare  planning  has  been  accomplished  by  them.  Not  un- 
til rural  welfare  work  is  removed  from  politics  is  it  likely  to 
be  successful. 

The  rural  social  worker  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  preferably  under  a  civil  service  system,  and  should 
be  discharged  from  service  only  on  the  grounds  of  inefficiency. 

Rural  social  workers  should  be  trained  not  only  in 
social  case-work  techniques,  but  also  in  social  legislation, 
public  welfare  organization,  state  and  county  government, 
rural  sociology,  community  organization,  and  agricultural 
economics.  They  should  also  know  something  about  rural 
education  and  homemaking. 

Rural  social  workers  will,  out  of  necessity,  find  it  ad- 
visable to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

Conclusion.  The  inadequate  patchwork  plan  of  welfare 
work  will  no  longer  work  effectively  in  rural  districts,  if  it 
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ever  did.  The  paramount  need  is  a  functional,  inclusive, 
state  welfare  organization,  staffed  by  well-trained  personnel, 
under  whose  supervision  the  state  may  be  organized  and  the 
problems  of  human  welfare  systematically  attacked.  Steps 
like  those  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages  point  the  way  to 
effective  rural  social  welfare  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  RURAL  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

The  problem.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare  organization  and  to  rural  crime  control 
as  related  to  the  administration  of  the  traditional  offices  of 
sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  constable  in  other  chapters 
of  this  volume.  These  two  subjects,  in  actuality,  are  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  rural  areas;  it  is  clearly  impossible,  for  example, 
to  view  the  problems  of  delinquency  as  existing  apart  from 
the  larger,  enveloping  problem  of  child  welfare.  It  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  the  following  separate  treatment  of 
rural  delinquency  will  in  no  wise  obscure  the  larger  issue  of 
general  child  welfare,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
illuminate  some  of  its  special  problems. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  significant,  from  the  standpoint  of 
rural  areas,  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  first  attempts  to 
deal  in  an  enlightened  manner  with  young  offenders,  to 
mitigate  the  rigidity  of  laws  based  on  conformity  to  code 
instead  of  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  society,  origi- 
nated and  developed  in  cities,  notably  in  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  thus  only  natural,  perhaps,  that  juvenile 
delinquency  has  continued  to  be  thought  of  largely  in  terms 
of  urban  areas,  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  in 
evidence  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  clear  recognition 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  rural  communities. 
This  tendency  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  public  attention 
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by  the  widely  publicised  biographies  of  a  group  of  successive 
Public  Enemies  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3.  These  individuals,  it 
is  discovered  in  many  cases,  have  been  born  in  the  country 
and  have  spent  their  most  formative  years  in  distinctly  rural 
environments,  shifting  only  in  later  years  the  scene  of  their 
activities  to  urban  centers. 

Urban-rural  distribution  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This 
increasing  concern  with  the  problems  of  rural  juvenile  de- 
linquency, however,  is  not  based  primarily  on  statistical  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  statistical  studies  tend  to  indicate  a  rather 
definite  preponderance  of  delinquency  in  urban  communi- 
ties. A  recent  study  of  children  in  the  juvenile  courts  of 
North  Carolina  from  1919  to  1929  affords  material  upon 
which  an  estimate  of  this  distribution  might  be  based,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.1 

TABLE  XXXII 

URBAN-RURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  BEFORE  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1919-1929 


Type  of  Counties 

Number 
of 
Counties 

Population 
Between  Ages 
of  5  and  20 

Number 
of 
Delin- 
quents 

Rate  per 
10,000 

Rural  

46 

295,659 

1,641 

55 

Urban  

9 

191,845 

9,251 

481 

The  counties  counted  as  rural  in  the  above  table  are 
those  shown  by  the  1930  Census  as  containing  no  urban 
population.  Those  designated  as  urban  contained  a  popula- 
tion which  is  shown  by  the  census  to  be  predominantly 
urban.  Since  these  urban  counties  may  be  presumed  to  have 


1  Sanders,  W.  B.,  Negro  Child   Welfare  in  North   Carolina,  Chapel   Hill, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  19?3,  pp.  209-214. 
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some  rural  population,  the  rate  per  unit  of  population  must 
be  considered  merely  as  an  estimate,  an  estimate  that  tends 
to  indicate,  however,  a  strong  numerical  preponderance  of 
urban  delinquency  in  that  state. 

The  distribution  by  residence  of  the  group  studied  by  the 
Gluecks  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  was  noted  as 
follows:  2 


TABLE  XXXIII 

RESIDENCE   OF   REFORMATORY   GROUP   AND   GENERAL   POPULATION 
(By  Percentages) 


Size  of  Community 

Reformatory 
Group 

General 
Population  • 

Under  2,500  

6.1 

7.2 

2,500  to  50,000  

31.4 

42.3 

50,000  to  500,000 

33.6 

30.6 

500,000  or  over  

28.9 

19.9 

»  U.  S.  Census,  1910,  Vol.  II,  p.  855. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  distribution  refers 
to  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  and  not  to 
birthplace.  Another  point  of  major  interest  is  that  the  large 
communities,  with  500,000  population  or  over,  have  a  lower 
percentage  of  delinquency  than  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  areas.  This  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  general 
distribution  trends  of  juvenile  delinquency.3 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  the  statistical  evidence  of  the 
two  studies  cited  above,  and  also  of  other  studies,4  might  be 


2Glueck,  Sheldon,  and  Glueck,   Eleanor  T.,  500   Criminal   Careers,  New 
York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1930,  p.  131. 

3  Reckless,  Walter  C.,  and  Smith,   Mapheus,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1932,  p.  46. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  45-48.     See  also  data  in  Sorokin,  Pitrim,  Zimmerman,  Carle 
C.,  and  Galpin,  Charles  J.,  A   Systematic  Source  Book   in   Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.   II,   Minneapolis,   University   of   Minnesota    Press,    1931,   pp.    281-97. 
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regarded  as  conclusive  in  reflecting  a  greater  degree  of  urban 
rather  than  rural  delinquency.  Yet  an  attitude  of  caution 
is  essential  in  appraising  the  net  findings  of  these  studies. 

An  examination  of  recent  trends  in  the  field  of  adult  crim- 
inal statistics  might  prove  enlightening  in  this  connection. 
Past  studies,  computed  in  great  part  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence of  offenders  or  the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, have  tended  to  show  an  excess  of  urban  over  rural 
crime.  Smith  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  ratio  of 
urban  to  rural  rate  of  homicide  was  two  to  one  in  1900,  but 
that  by  1929,  it  was  ten  to  seven  over  the  nation  generally, 
and  that  the  rural  homicide  rate  actually  exceeded  the  urban 
in  18  per  cent  of  the  registration  states  for  that  year.  The 
two  rates  were  about  equal  in  another  4  per  cent  of  the 
cases.5 

A  recent  compilation  has  been  made  in  Ohio  of  criminal 
statistics  for  only  one  year,  based  on  ' 'offenses  known  to  the 
police."  While  the  year  studied  may  not  have  been  typical 
of  every  year,  the  findings  are,  nevertheless,  extremely  inter- 
esting. They  showed  a  higher  rate  in  the  cities  for  offenses 
against  property  and  in  general  a  higher  rate  in  the  rural 
districts  for  offenses  against  persons,  with  the  one  exception 
of  cases  of  aggravated  assault.  The  rural  areas  showed 
slightly  higher  rates  for  murder  and  nonnegligent  man- 
slaughter and  for  rape.6 

Since  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  of  the  actual  predomi- 
nance of  certain  types  of  urban  adult  crime  over  rural  adult 
crime  in  a  field  where,  as  a  rule,  the  facilities  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  are  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  newer 
field  of  rural  juvenile  delinquency,  that  doubt  should  serve 
as  a  reminder,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  necessity  for  caution 


5  Smith,  Bruce,  Rural  Crime  Control,  New  York,  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, 1933,  pp.  15-18. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  22-23. 
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in  accepting  undifferentiated  assumptions  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  urban  juvenile  delinquency  over  rural. 

There  should  also  be  considered  at  this  point  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  accurate  collection  and  compilation  of 
criminal  statistics — difficulties  which  have  been  elaborated 
in  some  detail  in  Warner's  7  careful  study  of  criminal  sta- 
tistics in  Boston,  such  as  variations  in  the  matter  of  crime 
reporting,  faulty  compilation  by  persons  without  competence 
in  dealing  with  statistics,  and  various  other  "pitfalls"  for  the 
unwary  criminal  court  statistician. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
most  of  the  statistical  evidence  is  based  on  (1)  institutional 
commitments,  (2)  residence  of  the  offender  at  the  time  of 
the  offense,  and  (3)  place  where  the  offense  was  perpetrated. 
Thus,  the  data  throw  little  light  on  the  earlier  life  of  the 
offenders  enumerated  and  indicate  nothing  regarding  the 
environment,  whether  urban  or  rural,  in  which  it  may  be 
presumed  the  foundation  for  antisocial  conduct  was  laid. 

That  this  point  may  merit  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
shown  in  a  recent  study  of  Wisconsin  "lifers,"  in  which  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lifer  in  that  state  was  born  a  farmer 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  statistical  average  of  all  people 
in  the  state,  but  that  he  had  less  than  one  chance  in  seven 
of  being  a  farmer  at  the  time  he  committed  the  offense  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.8 

Other  difficulties  connected  with  obtaining  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  rural  delinquency  have  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  total  rural  situation.  They  might 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


7  Warner,  Sam  Bass,  Crime  and  Criminal  Statistics  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1934,  pp.  50-55. 

8  Gillin,  J.  L.,  "The  Wisconsin   Murderer,"  Social  Forces,  May,   1934,  pp. 
550-556. 
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1.  The  terms  ''urban"  and  "rural"  are  not  clearly  defined 
and  do  not  have,  at  present,  any  exact  significance. 

2.  There  are  not,  in  general,  as  many  laws,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  to  be  obeyed  in  rural  areas. 

3.  Such  laws  as  do  exist  are  not  strictly  enforced  in  many 
rural  sections. 

4.  Discipline  in  the  country  remains  largely  a  matter  of 
parental  control. 

5.  There  is  usually  no  one  to  whom  delinquencies  can 
be  readily  reported. 

6.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  differ- 
ent rural  communities  report  delinquencies. 

7.  Where  there  is  little  awareness  of  the  significance  of 
juvenile  maladjustment,  there  is  a  corresponding  failure  to 
regard  juvenile  offenses  as  significant  and  to  report  them. 

In  a  study  made  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, the  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
juvenile  delinquency  was  noted  as  follows: 

In  counties  not  having  juvenile  courts  it  was  exceptional  to 
find  any  appreciation  of  the  need  for  them.  Where  it  was  no 
one's  duty  to  focus  attention  upon  delinquency  among  children, 
the  delinquency  usually  went  unrecognized.  In  one  county, 
where  there  was  no  juvenile  court,  a  well-informed  citizen  esti- 
mated that  not  one  delinquency  case  in  50  ever  came  before  the 
superior  court.  In  a  county  which  had  a  juvenile  court  but  no 
probation  officer,  the  court  had  dealt  with  only  14  cases  in  1923, 
and  in  a  county  of  approximately  the  same  size  having  a  probation 
officer,  47  cases  had  been  handled  by  the  court.9 

Types  of  rural  juvenile  offenses.  In  the  Ohio  report 
previously  cited,10  and  in  other  studies,11  differences  in  the 

9  Dependent   and   Delinquent    Children    in    Georgia,   Washington,   D.   C., 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1926    (161),  p.  56. 

10  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.   3-26.     Also  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,   Galpin,  op.   cit.,  Vol.   II, 
pp.  266-297. 
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type  of  rural  and  urban  adult  offenses  were  rather  clearly 
indicated,  such  as  that  offenses  involving  attacks  upon  per- 
sons were  proportionately  greater  in  the  totality  of  rural 
crime  than  in  urban  crime,  where  offenses  against  property 
constitute  the  most  common  type  of  antisocial  behavior.  It 
is  not  as  yet  clear  that  a  similar  differentiation  prevails  with 
respect  to  rural  and  urban  juvenile  delinquency.  The  New 
York  Crime  Commission's  study  of  delinquency  in  two  ru- 
ral counties  found  that  the  types  of  offenses  heard  by  the 
courts  of  those  counties  during  a  three-year  period  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  12 

Offense  Boys  Girls  Total 

Stealing 15  15 

Sex  offenses 257 

Destroying  property 6  6 

Incorrigibility 6  1                      7 

Malicious  mischief 2  2 

Desertion  of  home 1  1 

Disorderly 1  1 

Assault 1  1 

Total..  34  6  40 


While  the  above  data  are  too  limited  for  definite  conclu- 
sions, their  distribution,  showing  a  high  percentage  of  of- 
fenses against  property  for  boys  and  a  high  percentage  of 
sex  offenses  for  girls,  follows  the  general  trend  of  juvenile 
offenses  elsewhere.13 

It  is  rather  obvious,  however,  that  the  opportunities  for 
offenses  against  property  are  relatively  limited  in  rural  as 
compared  with  urban  communities.  Many  of  the  property 


12  A  Study  of  Delinquency  in  Two  Rural  Counties,  Albany,  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Causes  and  Effects  of  Crime,  The  Crime  Commission  of  New  York 
State,    1927,   p.    15. 

13  Juvenile   Court   Statistics  and  Federal  Juvenile   Offenders,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1932,  p.   17. 
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offenses  in  cities  revolve  about  the  activities  of  neighbor- 
hood gangs,  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  extensively  noted.14 
In  rural  communities,  where  frequently  there  is  little  con- 
tact between  families,  the  opportunities  for  developing  gang 
associations  are  limited,  which  in  turn  may  influence  the 
type  of  rural  delinquencies.  In  villages  with  a  population 
smaller  than  2,500,  classified  as  rural  in  the  United  States 
Census,  gang  activities  are  sometimes  in  evidence.15 

The  New  York  Crime  Commission's  study  of  rural  de- 
linquency found  that  professional  criminal  activity  was  not 
a  problem  in  the  areas  investigated. 

Aside  from  such  collusion  as  may  exist  among  a  few  people  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  farm  produce,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "organized"  crime.  .  .  .  The  problem  in  rural  sections  is 
not  the  suppression  of  major  crime,  but  the  checking  of  tenden- 
cies toward  delinquency.  It  is  the  problem  of  preventing  that 
disintegration  of  character  and  of  habits  of  respecting  law  and 
order  that  creates  the  soil  in  which  criminal  tendencies  may 
grow.16 

Factors  in  rural  delinquency.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
tendency  in  the  modern  approach  to  the  problems  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  is  the  consideration  of  the  totality  of  in- 
fluences emanating  from  the  whole  environmental  situation 
as  affecting  the  behavior  of  the  child.  In  the  present  section, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  nature  of  some  of 
those  influences  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  anti- 
social conduct  of  the  rural  child,  reserving  for  a  later  section 
the  tracing  out  of  attempts  that  have  been,  or  are  being, 
made  to  deal  constructively  with  such  influences. 

1.  Decay  of  old  controls.    As  these  pages  may  have  already 


14  Thrasher,  Frederick  M.,  The  Gang;  a  Study  of  1J13  Gangs  in  Chicago, 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1929. 

15  A  Study  of  Delinquency  in  Two  Rural  Counties,  op.  cit.,  p.   17. 
™lbid.,  p.  46. 
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suggested,  one  of  the  outstanding  tendencies  of  present-day 
rural  life  is  the  strength  and  intensity  of  pressure  toward 
change,  with  consequent  dislocation  of  traditional  activities, 
standards,  and  values.  The  New  York  Crime  Commission, 
in  its  study  of  rural  delinquency,  has  observed  some  of  the 
results  of  this  tendency  in  the  following  passage: 

Everywhere  there  are  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  old  controls. 
The  rural  church  is  failing  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  the  young. 
It  is,  in  the  more  rural  sections  especially,  losing  its  following. 
The  schools  of  the  less  populated  sections  of  these  counties  are,  in 
the  main,  of  the  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse"  variety.  The  cur- 
riculum has  not  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  children; 
the  teachers  are  often  out  of  touch  with  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren and  know  little  of  the  life,  in  after  school  hours,  of  their 
pupils.  The  village  high  schools,  although  for  the  most  part 
modernized,  do  not  provide  an  education  which  helps  their  pupils 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  rural 
life,  nor  does  it  equip  them  for  usefulness  in  that  life.  The 
family,  as  a  unit  of  social  control,  is  weakened  by  many  influences 
in  the  life  of  the  community.17 

In  his  report  to  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observ- 
ance and  Enforcement  on  the  causes  of  crime,  Anderson 
has  pointed  out  that  "with  the  introduction  of  modern  means 
of  transportation  and  communication,  country  life  in  its 
true  sense  has  substantially  disappeared."  18  The  maladjust- 
ments consequent  to  such  change  have  touched  practically 
every  aspect  of  rural  life,  including  the  social  orientation  of 
the  child. 

The  rather  close  relationship  between  delinquency  and 
the  degree  of  social  organization  of  the  urban  neighborhood 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  studies,  notably  those  of 


17  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

18  Separate  report  of   Henry   W.   Anderson   in   Report   on   the   Causes  of 
Crime,  Vol.  I,  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement,  1931,  pp.  liii-liv. 
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Shaw.19  These  studies  have  tended  to  show  that  where, 
through  disorganization  resulting  from  fundamental  proc- 
esses of  social  and  industrial  change,  the  neighborhood  no 
longer  functions  effectively  as  a  medium  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  social  values,  crime  and  delinquency  are  likely  to 
flourish.  While  such  studies  have  been  confined  largely  to 
urban  communities,  there  is  a  growing  amount  of  evidence, 
as  Anderson  has  noted,  that  the  same  conclusions  apply  with 
equal  force  to  rural  communities  in  process  of  change  and 
disorganization.20 

2.  Community  influences.    More  or  less  typical  aspects  of 
rural  community  life  which  appear  to  have  a  definite  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  delinquency,  apart  from  those  already 
touched  on  in  the  preceding  section  with  reference  to  gen- 
eral disorganization  and  loss  of  standards,  are  those  which 
refer  to:    (a)   the  lack  of  any  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  whether  village  or  wholly  rural,  to  use 
existing  facilities,  or  to  coordinate  the  work  being  done  by 
separate  organizations,  both  private  and  public,  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  unified  scheme  of  action;    (b)    general  un- 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  youthful  antisocial  behavior, 
and  the  need  for  specialized  treatment;    (c)   the  widespread 
attitude  on  the  part  of  officials  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  foisting  the  undesirables,  whether  individ- 
uals or  families,  on  some  other  community — the  so-called 
"move-on"  treatment,  which  applies  both  to  urban  and  to 
rural  areas;   (d)  unwholesome  aspects  of  community  life  due 
to  low  standards  of  living  of  numerous  marginal  or  sub- 
marginal  families. 

3.  Home  situations.     A  glimpse  into  the  types  of  home 
situations  from  which  many  delinquent  children  come   is 

19  Ibid.,  p.  Iv.     Also  Shaw,  Clifford  R.,  Delinquency  Areas,  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1929. 

20  Separate  report  of  Henry  W.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ivi. 
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given  in  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  study  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children  in  Georgia.    To  quote: 

Many  children  reported  as  incorrigible  were  from  broken 
homes  or  from  homes  where  there  was  some  abnormality  in  the 
family  relationships.  The  parents  of  the  children  who  were  re- 
ported as  delinquent  generally  had  little  or  no  education.  The 
shiftlessness  which  existed  in  many  families  may  have  been  the 
result  of  such  diseases  as  hookworm  and  malaria,  and  the  fact 
that  undernourishment  was  extremely  common  among  the  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  families  did  not  observe  the  simplest  hygienic 
rules  and  had  no  knowledge  of  proper  diet  or  the  preparation  of 
foods. 

In  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns  it  was  customary  for 
both  parents  to  work.  The  parents  in  mill  communities  were 
away  from  their  home  10  to  11  hours  a  day,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  though  pro- 
vision for  oversight  for  some  children  was  made  through  day 
nurseries,  Negro  help,  and  the  services  of  neighbors  and  relatives. 

Most  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  mill  workers  and  the  rural 
population  were  small  and  inadequate  for  their  needs.  The 
usual  number  of  rooms  per  family  was  two  or  three,  and  even 
the  largest  families  seldom  had  more  than  four  rooms.  In  some 
of  the  rural  districts  there  were  one-room  shacks,  with  holes  in 
the  walls  for  windows.  .  .  .  Privacy  was  impossible  under  such 
conditions. 

Most  of  the  children  reported  as  delinquents  belonged  to  the 
families  of  mill  employees  or  tenant  farmers,  a  very  shifting  popu- 
lation .  .  .  many  families  moved  simply  to  obtain  some  variety 
in  a  monotonous  existence.  .  .  .  This  unsettled  manner  of  liv- 
ing tends  to  lessen  respect  for  public  opinion,  as  the  family  does 
not  become  firmly  established  in  any  community.21 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  most  rural  communi- 
ties do  not  have  adequate  facilities  for  constructive  rehabili- 
tative work  with  these  families,  suffering  as  many  of  them 
are  from  bad  health,  destitution,  poor  housing,  bad  environ- 


21  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  in  Georgia,  op.  tit.,  p.  57. 
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ment,  immorality,  desertion  and  nonsupport,  and  neglect  of 
the  home  and  children  through  outside  employment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  prevention  of  rural  delin- 
quency is  limited  by  the  operation  of  uncontrolled  economic 
forces,  and  that  the  old  saying,  "Child  welfare  waits  upon 
general  welfare,"  continues  to  apply  with  considerable  force 
to  rural  home  situations.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  valuable  and  constructive  work  could  be  accom- 
plished through  efficient  social  agencies.  The  problem  of 
providing  such  agencies  is  fundamental  not  only  to  the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency  but  to  the  whole  field  of 
rural  child  welfare  as  well.  The  county  unit  plan,  with 
state  supervision  and  support,  as  a  basis  for  the  organization 
of  rural  child  welfare  activities,  has  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  It  affords  a  hopeful  means  for  the  future 
solution  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  matter  of  direct  aid  for  the  delinquent  child  in  his 
own  home  should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration 
of  faulty  rural  home  situations.  According  to  an  estimate 
by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  in  1932,  mothers' 
aid  laws  were  on  the  statute  books  of  forty-five  states,  and 
250,000  children  were  being  kept  with  their  mothers  through 
the  operation  of  those  laws.22  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
administration  of  mothers'  pensions  is  hampered  by  legis- 
lative restrictions  and  insufficient  appropriations.  Both  as 
a  preventive  and  treatment  measure  for  delinquency,  in  the 
words  of  the  above-mentioned  report:  "Mothers'  aid  should 
be  everywhere  available  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  and 
should  be  extended  to  include  all  mothers  suited  to  rear 
their  children  and  unable  to  do  so  without  public  aid."  23 

4.  Employment  of  rural  children.    While  the  direct  rela- 


22  Facts  About  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,   1932,    (215),  p.   13. 
p.  13. 
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tionship  of  employment  of  rural  children  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency has  not  been  clearly  established,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  child  labor  provides  a  fertile  field  for  the 
development  of  childhood  conflicts  and  maladjustments 
which  may  lead  to  antisocial  behavior.  The  chief  dangers 
to  the  child  of  farm  labor  are  that  they  may  lead  to  his  poor 
physical  development,  his  retardation  in  school,  or  the  dis- 
integration of  normal  home  life.24 

The  1930  Census  lists  a  total  of  975,568  children  10  to  17 
years  of  age  as  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture.  As  Hof- 
fer  points  out,  "The  problem  of  using  their  labor,  as  well 
as  that  of  children  not  so  classified,  without  retarding  their 
physical  and  educational  development  is  one  that  social 
welfare  leaders  and  farmers  must  face." 25  The  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  delinquency  is  one  of  preserving 
whatever  benefits,  if  any,  might  accrue  to  the  child  or  his 
family  through  such  labor,  without  the  development,  on  his 
part,  of  distinctly  antisocial  attitudes  and  values. 

5.  Recreation.  There  is  general  agreement  that  rural 
communities  have  lagged  far  behind  urban  centers  in  pro- 
viding for  recreational  facilities.  The  tendency  to  regard 
play  as  a  form  of  "wasteful"  or  "sinful"  amusement  has  lin- 
gered on  in  many  rural  sections  and  has  gone  far  in  retard- 
ing the  development  of  organized  recreation.  Here  again, 
as  with  the  employment  of  rural  children,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascribe  an  exact  significance  to  recreation  as  a  factor  in  rural 
delinquency.  It  is  rather  a  problem  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  rural  welfare,  and  in  this 
connection  has  been  treated  in  another  chapter. 

A  study  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 


24  Taylor,  Carl  C.,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1933, 
pp.  302-307. 

25  Hoffer,   Charles   Russell,   Introduction    to   Rural   Sociology,   New   York, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1934,  p.  25. 
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and  Protection  of  counties  in  five  states  (Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa)  presents  the 
following  picture  of  rural  recreation. 

Recreation  for  children  living  on  farms  in  the  communities 
visited  centered  largely  in  the  4-H  clubs,  which  were  organized 
in  nearly  all  the  rural  counties  under  the  direction  of  the  farm 
or  home  demonstration  agent.  Consolidated  school  buildings 
often  afforded  facilities,  and  parent-teacher  associations  afforded 
leadership  in  community  entertainment.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
and  Campfire  Girl  organizations  existed  in  some  of  the  larger, 
towns.  A  limited  amount  of  recreation  was  provided  by  church 
organizations.  On  the  whole,  however,  recreational  facilities  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  were  exceedingly  meager.26 

Some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural  recreation,  from 
the  standpoint  of  delinquency,  involve:  (a)  the  develop- 
ment in  the  community  of  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
and  the  importance  of  recreation;  (b)  the  use  of  games 
which  may  be  played  by  either  large  or  small  groups  of  both 
sexes;  (c)  the  utilization  of  the  facilities  already  existing  in 
schools  and  churches;  (d)  closer  cooperation  between  towns 
and  farming  sections  in  working  out  common  programs 
through  a  sharing  of  resources;  and  (e)  the  control  of  such 
forms  of  commercialized  recreation  that  are  demonstrably 
dangerous.  This  last  point  implies  control  over  roadhouses 
and  rural  dance  places,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  appar- 
ently been  rather  directly  contributory  to  local  delin- 
quency.27 

The  situation  with  respect  to  recreation,  as  disclosed  by 
the  New  York  Crime  Commission's  study  of  rural  delin- 
quency, may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  many  rural  districts. 
To  quote: 


26  The  White   House  Conference  on   Child  Health   and   Protection,   The 
Delinquent  Child,  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1932,  pp.  330-33L 

27  A  Study  of  Delinquency  in  Two  Rural  Counties,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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There  has  been,  in  general,  a  loss  of  vitality  of  the  old  centers 
of  community  recreation  such  as  the  church,  country  school,  the 
grange  hall,  the  village  hall,  and  to  a  large  extent,  these  centers 
have  not  been  supplanted  by  modern  innovations.  The  head- 
quarters of  fraternal  associations  have  sufficed  for  a  portion  of 
the  population.  There  has  been,  however,  no  concerted  commu- 
nity effort  to  furnish  public  recreation  through  community 
camps,  groves,  parks,  playgrounds,  athletic  centers  or  modern 
community  halls.28 

6.  Rural  education.  Many  city  schools  undertake  activi- 
ties, apart  from  standard  educational  training,  which  are, 
in  effect,  programs  for  preventing  delinquency.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  (a)  a  more  or  less  varied  curric- 
ulum adapted  to  the  special  needs  and  abilities  of  the  child; 
(b)  the  fairly  wide  use  of  visiting  teachers,  who  treat  non- 
attendance  as  a  social  problem,  as  the  first  danger  signal  of 
fundamental  maladjustment  on  the  part  of  the  child,  which, 
if  left  unsolved,  might  eventuate  into  serious  antisocial  ac- 
tivity, and  who  utilize  the  techniques  of  social  case  work  in 
dealing  with  the  individual  truant;  (c)  mental  and  health 
clinics  to  help  the  child  toward  a  more  complete  realization 
of  his  capacities  and  to  aid  him  in  forming  the  adjustments 
essential  to  group  life;  (d)  special  provisions  for  retarded 
and  truant  children;  (e)  vocational  guidance  departments; 
(f)  provisions  for  cooperation  with  juvenile  courts;  (g)  spe- 
cial classes  for  those  unable  to  attend  through  illness  or  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  list  might  be  extended  to  greater  length,  but  it  is 
enough  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  deficiencies  of  rural 
schools  as  compared  with  city  schools. 

Other  factors  adversely  affecting  rural  schools  are  the  lack 
of  essential  equipment  in  the  poorer  areas,  seasonal  demands 
for  child  labor  in  certain  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  back- 


2«  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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ward  districts,  parental  antagonism  to  the  demands  of  the 
school.  29 

It  is  clear  that  poor  rural  localities  cannot  afford  the  school 
resources  of  wealthier  urban  districts.  The  problem,  with 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  is  one  which 
involves  local,  state,  and  national  coordination  and  equaliza- 
tion of  resources  to  the  end  that  proper  educational  facilities 
may  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  rural  and  urban 
communities. 

7.  Provisions  for  dealing  with  rural  delinquents.  It  is  in 
provisions  for  dealing  with  children  already  delinquent  that 
rural  areas  compare  most  unfavorably  with  urban  com- 
munities. Juvenile  courts  originated  in  cities  and  there  re- 
ceived their  primary  impetus  toward  development.  Indeed, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  functioning,  they  may  be 
said  never  to  have  extended  far  beyond  the  ending  of  the 
pavement  until  within  the  last  five  years. 

Before  attempting  to  survey  the  limitations  of  rural  court 
treatment  of  delinquent  children,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in 
mind  some  standards  of  judgment.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  in  noting  the  types 
of  improvements  most  urgently  needed  in  juvenile  court 
procedure,  has  presented  a  condensed  and  convenient  set  of 
standards,  based  on  standards  formulated  in  1923  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association.30  In  summary,  they  are:  31 

(a)  The  juvenile  court's  jurisdiction  should  be  made  exclusive, 
at  least  for  the  original  hearing,  over  delinquent  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  including  children  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  with  the  provision  for  waiver  of  jurisdiction  in 

29  The  Delinquent  Child,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

30  Juvenile  Court  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor   (121),  1923. 

31  The  Delinquent  Child,  op.  cit.,  pp.  281-83. 
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favor  of  a  criminal  court  applying  only  to  children  over  sixteen 
charged  with  the  most  serious  offenses.  Delinquent  children 
should  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  until  they 
become  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  previously  discharged  by 
the  court.  The  juvenile  court  may  properly  also  be  given  original 
jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  that  of  criminal  courts,  over  minors 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years,  as  is  now  done  in  four  states. 

(b)  The  juvenile  court,  or  a  qualified  referee  appointed  by  the 
juvenile  court  judge  and  authorized  to  hear  cases  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  made  available  conveniently  to  every  commu- 
nity. 

(c)  Judges  and  referees  to  be  selected  on  basis  of  special  quali- 
fications  for  juvenile   court  work.     Continuity   of  service  by 
specially  assigned  judges  is  essential.     Appointment  or  assign- 
ment for  merit  and  not  for  political  reasons  is  preferable  to  elec- 
tion. 

(d)  Standards  of  qualifications  for  probation  officers  and  ef- 
ficiency of  service  rendered  should  be  raised  through  state  partici- 
pation in  a  supervisory  capacity  in  work  of  local  juvenile  courts. 

(e)  Better  facilities  for  training  probation  officers. 

(f)  Clinics,  for  the  intensive  study  of  children  and  for  their 
treatment  in  cooperation  with  the  court  and  other  agencies,  should 
be  made  available  to  the  juvenile  courts  in  all  communities. 

(g)  More  suitable  detention  provisions  for  children  awaiting 
hearing  or  disposition  of  their  cases.     Jail  detention  of  many 
children  remains  to  disgrace  a  majority  of  American  states.  Small, 
well-equipped  court  detention  homes  are  valuable  in  the  large 
jurisdictions.     Boarding  homes  should  be  used  more  generally 
for  detention,  especially  in  the  smaller  jurisdictions.     Children 
should  remain  in  their  own  homes  pending  hearing  and  dis- 
position except  when  this  type  of  procedure  would  be  seriously 
prejudicial. 

(h)  Treatment  of  the  delinquent  child  in  his  own  home,  a 
foster  home,  or  an  institution,  should  be  based  on  thorough 
understanding  of  his  needs  and  the  ways  in  which  his  environ- 
ment has  failed  to  meet  them.  In  accordance  with  a  carefully 
developed  plan,  modified  as  the  case  progresses,  treatment  should 
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be  directed  toward  better  adjustments  of  the  child  in  his  family, 
school,  and  community  relationships. 

(i)  The  state  as  a  governmental  unit  should  be  given  more 
authority,  with  a  sufficient,  competent  personnel,  for  the  super- 
vision of  juvenile  court  work.  The  state  should  insist  upon 
minimum  qualifications  for  probation  officers. 

Other  standards  not  specifically  cited  in  the  above  sum- 
mary relate  to  the  keeping  of  adequate  records  of  social  as 
well  as  legal  information,  the  giving  of  the  juvenile  court 
exclusive  or  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  adults 
contributing  to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  provision  that 
the  juvenile  court  record  shall  not  stand  as  a  criminal  record 
against  a  child  who  has  appeared  before  the  court. 

According  to  the  White  House  Conference  study,  the 
above  standards  have  been  realized  completely  by  few,  if 
any,  juvenile  courts  even  in  urban  centers.32  An  investiga- 
tion in  1918  by  the  Children's  Bureau  disclosed  that  4  per 
cent  of  the  courts  serving  only  rural  areas  and  16  per  cent 
of  those  serving  areas  containing  only  small  cities,  had  sep- 
arate hearings  for  children,  officially  authorized  probation 
service,  and  provision  for  recording  social  information.  At 
that  time,  all  courts  serving  cities  of  100,000  and  over  had 
made  this  minimum  amount  of  provision  for  work  with 
delinquent  children.33 

In  1929,  a  study  of  juvenile  courts  in  North  Carolina 
showed  that  eighteen  of  seventy  judges,  whose  educational 
qualifications  were  given,  had  completed  only  grammar 
school,  and  twenty-three  had  completed  only  high  school. 
Only  three  had  studied  law.  With  six  exceptions,  salaries 
ranged  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Only  twelve  full-time  and  seventeen  part-time  proba- 
tion officers  were  employed  by  the  seventy-seven  courts  re- 

32  Ibid.,    p.    281. 

™Ibid.,  pp.  325-26. 
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porting.  The  other  counties  depended  for  probation  work 
upon  the  county  public  welfare  worker,  nearly  always  a 
person  without  special  training.  Ten  courts  reported  that 
they  kept  no  records  of  official  cases.  An  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  study  was  the  finding  that  twenty  courts  used 
psychiatric  examinations  in  some  cases.34 

Since  these  studies  were  made,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  progress  in  extending  juvenile  court  services  to  new  areas, 
but,  as  the  White  House  Conference  has  noted,  there  are 
still  many  rural  areas  without  any  special  court  organiza- 
tion for  children's  work.85 

A  number  of  states,  notably  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Utah,  have  made  legislative  provision  for  ju- 
venile courts  that  are  state-wide  in  application.  But  mere 
legislative  provision  does  not,  in  itself,  insure  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  high  or  even  acceptable  standards  of  juvenile 
court  work.  Lack  of  finances  and  qualified  personnel,  both 
of  which  are  typical  of  many  rural  communities,  are  often 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  carrying  out  even  the  wisest 
laws. 

Thus,  in  many  different  states,  some  with  good  laws  and 
some  with  very  inadequate  laws,  evidence  continues  to  point 
toward  the  lack  or  malfunctioning  of  rural  juvenile  courts, 
the  presiding  of  judges  with  little  or  no  qualifications  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  children,  inadequate  probation 
services,  the  lack  of  skilled  case  work  with  the  young  of- 
fender and  the  family,  and  the  jail  detention  of  children.36 


34  Ibid.;  p.  331. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  326. 

36  See  the  following  publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Juvenile  Delinquency   in  Maine    (201),   1930. 
Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  in  Georgia    (161),  1926. 
Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
(160),   1926. 
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The  exact  value  of  good  juvenile  court  work  as  a  factor 
in  curbing  delinquency  and  preventing  recidivism  has  not 
been  definitely  established.  It  was  found  by  the  Gluecks 
in  their  study  of  1,000  juvenile  delinquents  in  Boston  that, 
of  the  entire  group  studied  whose  post-treatment  conduct 
was  determinable,  88  per  cent  continued  their  delinquencies 
within  a  five-year  period  following  their  court  appearance 
— after  treatment,  it  should  be  noted,  by  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  enlightened  juvenile  courts  and  child  guid- 
ance clinics  in  the  country.37  If  this  high  degree  of  failure 
is  to  be  accepted  as  characterizing  the  work  of  the  best 
courts,  what  must  be  the  incidence  of  failure  and  recidivism 
in  the  work  of  the  acknowledgedly  poor  rural  courts! 

As  the  Gluecks  point  out,  however,  the  value  of  the  court 
and  clinic  cannot  be  judged  alone  on  the  basis  of  success 
in  preventing  recidivism;  the  court  and  the  clinic  perform 
other  valuable  functions,  such  as  encouraging  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  in  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  of  parents  and  teachers  relative  to  child 
behavior.  These  extra-legal  activities  of  the  court  might 
well  constitute  its  most  valuable  function  in  rural  com- 
munities, where  there  is  urgent  need  for  such  study,  infor- 
mation, and  parent-teacher  guidance. 

Thus,  regardless  of  the  direction  of  approach,  whether 
from  the  point  of  failure  to  help  the  individual  child  or 
from  the  point  of  depriving  the  community  of  general  edu- 
cational benefits,  the  deficiency  of  the  rural  juvenile  court 
may  be  regarded  as  a  significant  factor  in  rural  delinquency. 

Recent  trends  in  the  treatment  of  rural  delinquency.  In 

Child-Welfare  Conditions  and  Resources  in  Seven  Pennsylvania  Counties 
(176),  1927. 

Child  Welfare  in  Selected  Counties  of  Washington    (206),  1931. 

37Glueck,  Sheldon,  and  Glueck,  Eleanor  T.,  One  Thousand  Juvenile 
Delinquents:  Their  Treatment  by  Court  and  Clinic,  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1934,  pp.  233-242. 
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the  foregoing  sections,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
those  factors  which  seem  to  be  most  generally  characteristic 
of  rural  juvenile  delinquency.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
treatment  instead  of  analysis,  those  factors  will  be  seen  to 
constitute  the  chief  problems  of  rural  delinquency.  The 
following  section  will  be  devoted  largely  to  pointing  out 
some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  or  are  now  being 
made,  which  look  toward  the  solution  of  those  problems. 

Coordinating  councils.  The  rise  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  coordinating  council  movement  is  a  heartening  sign 
of  the  increasing  recognition  of  community  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  delinquency.  The  movement  represents, 
in  the  main,  an  effort  to  attack  the  problems  of  delinquency 
along  the  entire  front  of  community  welfare.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  its  purposes  and  composition  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  taken  from  a  study  of  crime  and  the 
community  by  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission. 

The  Sub-Commission  recommends  the  setting  up,  under  the 
auspices  of  community- wide  councils  of  social  agencies,  of  neigh- 
borhood councils,  whose  membership  would  consist  of  neighbor- 
hood business  men,  social  workers,  professional  men,  political 
leaders,  and  representatives  of  public  services;  whose  concern 
would  be  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  neighborhood, 
based  on  fact-finding,  and  whose  problems  it  would  be  to  inte- 
grate all  the  forces  within  the  neighborhood  that  are  working 
for  social  welfare,  into  a  harmonious  program.38 

The  coordinating  council  movement,  originating  in  1919 
in  Berkeley,  California,  was  taken  up  by  several  California 
cities  in  1929-30,  and  reached  a  notably  high  point  of  de- 
velopment in  Los  Angeles.39  Since  that  time,  coordinating 


38  Crime  and  the  Community,  The  Crime  Commission  of  New  York  State, 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1930,  p.  16. 

a9  Dickson,  Virgil  E.,  "The  Beginning  of  Coordinating  Councils,"  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Conference  of  Coordinating  Councils  of  California, 
The  Journal  of  Juvenile  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  April,  p.  96. 
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councils  are  reported  to  have  been  organized  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.40  During  the  past  year,  the  state  legislature  of 
California  passed  a  bill  authorizing  juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
bation committees  "to  establish  and  participate  in  the  work 
of  councils  for  preventing  delinquency,  improving  recrea- 
tion, health,  and  other  conditions  affecting  juvenile  wel- 
fare." 41  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  eighty-one  councils 
in  the  state  of  California.  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has 
fifty-six  councils,  of  which  twenty-three  are  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Although  the  coordinating  council  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped primarily  in  urban  communities,  it  suggests  a  valuable 
approach  toward  the  solution  of  many  of  those  social  prob- 
lems which  seem  indissolubly  linked  to  rural  delinquency. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  reintegration  of  rural 
life  through  drawing  closer  together  the  communal  activities 
of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  community  at 
large,  closer  cooperation  between  village  and  farming  areas 
in  providing  for  recreational  facilities,  the  raising  of  stand- 
ards of  family  life  through  participation  in  group  activities 
of  a  social  and  educational  nature,  and,  perhaps  chief  of 
all,  the  developing  of  a  sense  of  common  responsibility  to- 
ward the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  community  in  terms 
of  child  welfare. 

State  participation  in  treatment  programs.  An  initial 
handicap  to  rural  areas  in  dealing  with  delinquency  is  the 
fact  that,  in  most  instances,  they  do  not  have  sufficient  reve- 
nue within  themselves  to  pay  for  the  facilities  for  treatment 
which  urban  areas  have  found  to  be  of  great  value.  On  the 


40 1 bid.,   p.    111.     Beam,   K.   S.,   "The   Future    Program    of   Coordinating 
Councils." 

41  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  New  York,  1935,  p.  242. 
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basis  of  their  unsupplemented  income,  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  requisite  salaries  for  securing  competent  and 
trained  officials,  whether  judges  or  probation  officers,  to 
provide  wholesome  recreational  facilities  and  trained  play 
supervisors,  to  furnish  facilities  for  mental  hygiene  and  child 
guidance  clinics,  to  arrange  for  skilled  case  work  for  families 
with  delinquent  children,  to  equip  schools  with  social  staffs 
to  work  with  problem  children  and  nonattenders,  to  provide 
for  the  proper  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  to  give  direct  aid  in  the  home  to  the  pre- 
delinquent  through  mothers'  pensions,  to  support  agencies 
for  the  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes.  In  short,  they 
cannot  attend  to  all  those  complex  and  costly  activities, 
which,  though  of  undoubted  value  in  the  treatment  of  de- 
linquency and  the  prevention  of  crime,  as  the  experience  of 
urban  areas  has  tended  to  show,  are  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  thinly  populated  rural  districts,  burdened,  as 
many  of  them  are,  with  heavy  tax  and  debt  loads  for  the 
support  of  other  essential  governmental  functions. 

In  the  light  of  the  future,  of  course,  these  activities  can 
be  seen  not  as  luxuries  but  as  actual  economies.  The  state 
as  a  whole  and,  indeed,  the  nation  pay  and  pay  heavily  for 
their  absence  in  immense  financial  losses  through  crime,  in 
expensive  institutional  treatment  of  criminals,  and  in  the 
more  intangible  but  nonetheless  actual  losses  of  the  produc- 
tive lives  of  many  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  important  trends,  therefore,  in  rural  de- 
linquency has  been  in  the  direction  of  providing  these 
needed  activities  for  rural  sections  through  state  participa- 
tion in  local  programs,  including,  in  some  instances,  full  or 
partial  financial  support.  This  trend  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  provision  made  for  state  participation  in  the 
work  of  county  welfare  units,  of  state-wide  mental  hygiene 
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and  child  guidance  clinics,  and  of  juvenile  courts  with  their 
attendant  probation  services. 

1.  State  participation  in  county  welfare  programs.  In 
Chapter  VII  the  administrative  setup  of  the  county  welfare 
unit  was  considered  in  some  detail.  Here  only  the  programs 
of  these  units  with  reference  to  delinquency  will  be  noted. 

Many  of  the  factors  already  mentioned  as  bulking  large 
in  a  total  view  of  the  problem  of  rural  delinquency  can  best 
be  treated  through  effective  case  work,  for  example,  those 
relating  to  school  attendance  and  bad  home  conditions.  In 
most  instances,  this  case  work  should  come  through  the 
county  welfare  organization.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection  has  suggested  that  the 
county  "is  generally  the  most  practicable  unit  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  child  care."  42 

There  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  the  recognition 
of  the  need  for  state  participation  and  even  national  participa- 
tion, as  evinced  by  the  cooperative  provisions  among  the 
three  units  of  government  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  the 
work  of  the  county  welfare  unit,  although,  as  pointed  out  by 
Ruth  Mary  Colby  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
"the  mere  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  organization 
of  county  welfare  agencies  has  not  in  itself  meant  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  such  agencies  on  a  sound,  stable 
basis."  43  To  quote  further  from  the  Colby  study: 

By  the  beginning  of  1932  about  one  third  of  the  States  had 
developed  a  county  welfare  program,  although  much  variation 
existed  in  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  had  been  accepted 
by  individual  counties.  In  only  four  States  (Alabama,  Cali- 

42  Organization  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children,  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1932,  p.  90. 

43  Colby,  Ruth   Mary,   The  County  as  an  Administrative   Unit  for  Social 
Work,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Children's  Bureau,   U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
(224),  1933,  p.   11. 
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fornia,  North  Carolina,  and  New  York)  had  county  social  workers 
been  employed  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.  In  the  remaining 
States  with  a  county  welfare  program  counties  were  either  wholly 
unorganized  or  social  services  were  being  carried  on  by  a  board 
of  lay  members.  .  .  . 

Some  provision  for  State  participation  in  local  organization 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  effective  county  welfare  programs.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  State  to  the  county  are  of  three  types: 
(1)  grants-in-aid  to  assist  the  counties  in  providing  for  a  qualified 
staff;  (2)  establishment  of  standards  of  education,  training,  and 
experience  for  county  social  workers  and  assistance  to  counties 
in  obtaining  eligible  persons;  (3)  assistance  to  local  groups  in 
making  plans  and  in  stimulating  interest  in  county  organization 
and  consultation  and  case-work  services  to  assist  the  county 
agency  when  it  is  established.44 

There  are  five  states  (Alabama,  Georgia,  Iowa,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia)  which  have  a  special  staff  to  assist 
the  counties  in  developing  their  social  services.45 

In  1933,  there  were  only  four  states  (Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia)  contributing 
financial  support  to  county  welfare  programs.46  As  pointed 
out  in  the  Colby  study,  "the  need  for  State  financial  assist- 
ance to  assist  the  county  in  providing  satisfactory  education 
and  health  services  has  been  generally  accepted,  but  only  a 
few  States  have  realized  the  need  for  State  funds  to  assist  in 
providing  social  services."  47 

Of  the  four  states  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
as  contributing  financial  support  to  local  welfare  programs, 
only  West  Virginia  had  legislation  expressly  authorizing  such 
aid.  The  law  in  that  state  provided  that  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  may  be  shared  by  state  and  county,  with  not  more 
than  half  paid  by  the  state  board  of  public  welfare.  Lack 


"Ibid.,  pp.  46-47. 

45  Ibid.,  p.   11. 

*&Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  47.     By  1937  this  situation,  of  course,  had  materially  improved. 
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of  appropriations,  however,  apparently  has  prevented  any 
extensive  application  of  the  legislative  provision.48 

Alabama  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  aid  in  stimulating  the  organization  of  county 
welfare  units.  As  reported  in  the  Colby  study: 

In  1927  only  14  of  the  67  Alabama  counties  had  accepted  the 
provisions  of  a  law  passed  in  1923  whereby  counties  were  per- 
mitted to  establish  county  boards  of  child  welfare.  Then  the 
1927  legislature  appropriated  $850,000  for  an  attendance  fund 
to  be  distributed  annually  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  aggre- 
gate daily  attendance  in  schools.  As  school  attendance  showed 
a  marked  improvement  in  counties  with  superintendents  of  child 
welfare,  it  was  decided  to  place  a  premium  on  their  employment. 
Accordingly,  those  counties  providing  joint  attendance  and  wel- 
fare service  were  eligible  to  receive  an  additional  $2,000  of  the 
attendance  fund  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  within  the  next 
2  years  42  additional  counties  provided  such  services.49 

In  North  Carolina,  inasmuch  as  the  county  superintendent 
of  welfare  is  also  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county, 
a  provision  similar  to  that  of  Alabama  makes  possible  state 
assistance  toward  his  salary  and  expenses  from  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  education.  Within  a  year  after  this  law  was 
passed,  nine  additional  counties  made  provisions  for  the  full- 
time  employment  of  superintendents  of  public  welfare.50 

In  New  Mexico,  a  portion  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
organization  of  county  agencies.  This  fund  has  been  used 
in  conjunction  with  funds  from  local  schools,  churches, 
private  agencies,  and  juvenile  courts  in  various  counties  to 
provide  for  local  social  service.51 


48  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
^Ibid.,  p.  12. 
50  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

,  pp.  12-13. 
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An  illustration  of  state  participation  in  a  supervisory  ca- 
pacity in  a  county  welfare  program  is  afforded  by  Iowa, 
where  the  extension  division  of  Iowa  State  University  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  social  service 
leagues  in  twenty-five  countries,  in  which  are  combined  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  and  management.  The  National 
Probation  Association  reported  that  these  leagues,  in  many 
countries,  are  giving  excellent  service  to  the  juvenile  courts, 
as  well  as  dealing  successfully  with  many  delinquent  and 
neglected  children  without  court  action.52 

The  example  of  these  states  is  sufficient  to  show  the  tend- 
ency toward  a  recognition  of  the  need  and  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  state  participation  in  county  programs  of  public 
welfare.  It  is  by  no  means  indicated  that  the  county  units 
will  alone  be  able  to  solve  the  many  problems  of  rural  de- 
linquency. In  fact,  their  direct  service  to  delinquent  chil- 
dren may  be  quite  limited,  as  the  White  House  Conference 
points  out  in  the  following  passage  from  its  study  of  county 
units: 

The  county  welfare  organization,  burdened  as  it  was  with  a 
multitude  of  duties,  seldom  devoted  much  attention  to  strength- 
ening community  organization  for  building  up  constructive 
social  relationships  and  preventing  delinquency.  Nor  were  these 
units  able,  as  a  rule,  to  give  intensive  service  in  the  treatment 
of  the  serious  delinquency  problems  that  came  to  their  atten- 
tion.53 

From  the  standpoint  of  delinquency,  the  essential  func- 
tions of  the  county  units  are  in  preventive  work  with  the 
child  before  he  becomes  delinquent,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  child's  conflicts  in  the  home,  or  in  the  school,  before 
such  conflicts  eventuate  into  overt  antisocial  behavior. 


52  Hiller,  Francis  H.,  and  Gates,  Charles  A.,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation 
in  Iowa,  New  York,  National  Probation  Association,  1930,  pp.  9-10. 

53  The  Delinquent  Child,  op.  cit.,  p.  330. 
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2.  State  participation  in  child  guidance  programs.  The 
problem  of  providing  mental  hygiene  service  to  rural  dis- 
tricts is  far  from  being  adequately  met.  The  White  House 
Conference  reported  in  this  connection: 

The  majority  of  courts  outside  the  large  cities  have  no  facili- 
ties for  scientific  study  of  the  mentality  and  personality  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  most  large  cities  such  services  are  available  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  delinquent  children  who  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.54 

Several  states  make  provision  for  the  mental  examination 
of  individuals  sent  to  the  state  institutions.  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  have  separate  departments  of  mental  hygiene, 
which  are  responsible  for  clinics  and  for  institutions  caring 
for  mental  cases.53  In  1934  Iowa  established  a  department 
of  psychology  charged  with  classifying  children  given  over 
to  the  care  of  the  state.56 

Virginia  occupies  a  unique  position  in  that  it  is  the  only 
state  which  provides  a  central  receiving  agency  for  all  de- 
linquent children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  state.57  This 
arrangement  permits  the  State  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  at 
Richmond  to  examine  all  children  committed  by  the  courts 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  some  cases  the  Virginia  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  will 
accept,  for  examination  and  study,  special  problem  cases 
referred  to  it  by  physicians,  social  agencies,  and  children's 
institutions.58  This  forward-looking  provision  is  somewhat 
limited  in  its  application  to  rural  areas  by  the  difficulty  of 


54  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

55  Organization  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children,  op.  cit.,  p.  146. 

56  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Control,  Des  Moines, 
1934,  p.  14. 

57  "Juvenile  Delinquency— From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Children's  Bureau," 
a  paper  read  at  the  Virginia  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Richmond,   1935. 

58  James,   Arthur   W.,    The   Public    Welfare   Function    of   Government    in 
Virginia,  Richmond,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1934,  p.  51. 
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arranging  transportation  expenses  of  children,  who  have  not 
been  committed  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to  the 
place  of  examination. 

Upon  the  request  of  authorized  health  departments,  social 
agencies,  school  authorities,  and  other  recognized  authorities 
of  any  city  or  locality,  Virginia  provided,  until  recently,  a 
traveling  or  mobile  clinic  equipped  with  qualified  person- 
nel, consisting  of  a  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  social 
worker.59  This  promising  development,  which  had  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  utilized  by  rural  communities,  was  sus- 
pended, apparently  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  a  traveling  child 
guidance  clinic  is  that  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Research.  Since  1929  the  Bureau  has  introduced  these  clin- 
ics in  over  one  hundred  communities.60 

The  work  of  this  clinic,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  its 
activities  by  Norman  Fenton,  revolves  about  two  fundamen- 
tal procedures:  (1)  a  systematic  effort  to  collect  all  possible 
information  about  the  child,  and  (2)  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion of  the  child's  problems  by  those  in  the  school  or 
community  most  vitally  concerned  with  his  welfare.61  One 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  traveling  clinic, 
as  the  Fenton  report  shows,  is  the  providing  of  an  adminis- 
trative device  to  organize  the  latent  mental  hygiene  resources 
in  the  school  and  to  direct  them  into  effective  action.62 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  work  of  the  California 
clinic  are  summarized  from  the  Fenton  study:  63 


59  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

60  Fenton,  Norman,   Organizing  a   Mental  Hygiene  Program   through    the 
Child  Guidance  Conference,  Sacramento,  California  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Re- 
search, 1933,  p.  1. 

<*lbid.,  p.  1. 
62  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
id.,  pp.  2-8. 
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(a)  The  clinic  costs  little  or  nothing  to  introduce. 

(b)  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  school  situations,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  college  years,  in  the  large  metropolitan 
high  school  and  in  the  one-room  rural  school. 

(c)  It  is  effective  in  all  but  the  most  chronic  cases. 

(d)  It   provides    an    efficient    administrative   plan   for   work 
usually  done  haphazardly  or  not  at  all. 

(e)  It  is  not  exacting  on  the  time  of  officials,  one  case  being 
considered  each  week  or  fortnight. 

(f)  It  stimulates  teacher  interest  in  the  problem  child  as  a 
personality,  and  in  possible  means  of  helping  him. 

(g)  It  is  a  practical  educational  device  for  giving  instruction 
to  teachers  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  mental  hygiene 
in  the  schoolroom. 

(h)  In  the  one-room  rural  school,  the  county  supervisor,  a 
visiting  psychologist,  and  a  teacher  may  constitute  the  conference 
staff;  in  the  large  urban  schools  the  staff  may  be  considerably 
larger. 

(i)  Preliminary  work  designed  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  others  of  the  school  staff  is  advisable,  such 
as,  a  child  guidance  clinic  demonstration  or  a  lecture  on  mental 
hygiene. 

(j)  Parental  cooperation  can  usually  be  obtained,  though  not 
always  easily. 

(k)  Each  individual  case  study  consists  of  four  parts:  a  social 
history,  a  physical  examination,  psychological  and  educational 
rating,  and  a  psychiatric  interview  with  the  child. 

The  California  traveling  clinic  is  an  example  of  state  par- 
ticipation in  a  treatment  and  preventive  program  of  delin- 
quency which  is  directly  applicable  to  rural  areas,  an 
example,  it  must  be  said,  which  few  states  have  thus  far 
followed. 

3.  State  participation  in  juvenile  court  work  and  proba- 
tion. Juvenile  court  legislation  in  the  nation  at  large  is  con- 
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stantly  undergoing  change  and  revision,  usually  in  the 
direction  of  achieving  those  recognized  standards  indicated 
in  the  previous  discussion  of  malfunctioning  courts  as  a 
factor  in  rural  delinquency.  Attempted  changes,  however, 
are  not  always  toward  the  attainment  of  those  standards. 
Regressive  trends  are  sometimes  in  evidence.  For  example, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  1935  in  the  Illinois  legislature  "to 
reduce  the  age  limit  for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  from  17 
years  to  16  for  boys,  and  from  18  to  17  for  girls,  and  to  re- 
move altogether  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court 
cases  of  children  charged  with  any  violation  of  law,  thus  au- 
thorizing prosecution  in  a  criminal  court  of  any  child  over 
10  years  of  age.  The  bill  was  given  serious  consideration 
and  was  supported  by  certain  judges  and  newspapers."  6* 
This  attempted  reversion  to  past  practices  was,  happily,  not 
reported  out  of  committee,  partly  because  of  the  massing  of 
opposition  by  social  agencies,  juvenile  courts,  some  news- 
papers, and  various  organizations  devoted  to  child  welfare.65 

In  general,  however,  legislative  changes  have  been  of  a 
progressive  trend.  In  California,  for  example,  a  new  feature 
appeared  during  1935  in  probation  legislation,  with  the  au- 
thorization of  forestry  camps  for  youths  committed  to  the 
juvenile  courts,  or  transferred  from  the  state  industrial 
schools.66  Similar  camps  for  adult  probationers  have  been 
authorized  in  Michigan,  but  no  appropriation  has,  as  yet, 
been  provided  for  them.67 

In  1935  another  important  and  significant  development  in 
state  legislation  affecting  rural  juvenile  courts  occurred  in 
Connecticut,  where,  in  two  of  the  eight  counties  of  the  state, 
county-wide  circuit  juvenile  courts  were  established,  entirely 


64  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  1935,  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

65  Ibid.,  p.  245. 
**Ibid.,  p.  243. 
<*lbid.,  p.  241. 
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financed  by  the  state.  There  is  a  full-time  judge  of  each 
court,  named  by  the  legislature,  their  successors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.  Probation  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  judges  from  a  list  compiled  by  the  State  Welfare 
Council  after  competitive  examinations.68  As  described  in  a 
letter  to  the  authors  from  the  office  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare,  one  of  these  two  counties  is  entirely  ru- 
ral, with  the  exception  of  two  small  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  other  is  a  combination  of  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tion. 

Connecticut,  in  its  1935  legislation,  thus  illustrates  a  trend 
toward  state-wide  supervision  or  control  of  juvenile  court 
functions.  The  same  trend  is  observable  in  legislation  pro- 
posed or  adopted  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah.69 

State  participation  in  probation  work  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished at  the  present  time,  with  twenty-one  states  providing 
such  participation  either  for  adults  or  juveniles,  or  both. 
The  following  summary,  based  on  a  study  of  the  laws  relating 
to  state  juvenile  courts  made  by  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, sets  forth  the  main  variations  in  the  types  of  these 
participative  programs:  70 

(a)  In  five  states  probation  work  is  directly  carried  on  and 
paid  for  by  the  state:    Minnesota   (adults  only),  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin   (adults  only). 

(b)  In  three  states  there   are  separate  state  departments  to 
supervise  and  aid  generally  probation  work  and  encourage  its 
development:   Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and  Indiana. 

(c)  Two  states  have  special  provisions:    Arkansas  provides  for 
a  special  supervisor  of  probation  in  the  attorney  general's  depart- 

68  Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes,  Section  697c. 

69  Yearbook    of    the   National   Probation    Association,    1935,    op.    cit.,   pp. 
241-252. 

70  Hiller,  Francis  H.,  Juvenile  Court  Laws  of  the  United  States,  New  York, 
National   Probation   Association,   1933,  pp.  69-74. 
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ment,  and  New  York  has  a  State  Division  of  Probation  of  the 
Department  of  Correction. 

(d)  In  thirteen  states  probation  work  is  carried  on  in  a  state 
welfare  department:  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Summary  and  conclusion.  Examination  of  the  rate  of 
distribution  of  urban-rural  delinquency  disclosed  on  the 
basis  of  statistical  evidence  a  preponderance  of  urban  delin- 
quency. The  limitations  inherent  in  the  available  data, 
however,  indicated  the  necessity  of  caution  in  appraising  the 
apparent  distribution. 

Differences  in  the  types  of  rural,  as  compared  with  urban, 
delinquency  were  seen  as  not  being  clearly  established,  al- 
though the  lessened  opportunity  for  offenses  against  prop- 
erty in  rural  areas  was  noted. 

The  decay  of  old  social  controls,  injurious  community  in- 
fluences, bad  home  situations,  together  with  lack  of  adequate 
case-work  facilities,  employment  of  rural  children,  few  pro- 
visions for  organized  recreation,  inadequate  educational  fa- 
cilities, and  malfunctioning  juvenile  courts  were  all 
considered  as  possible  factors  in  rural  juvenile  delinquency. 

Recent  trends  in  the  treatment  of  rural  delinquency  were 
seen  to  involve  the  coordinating  council  movement,  and  an 
increased  degree  of  state  participation  in  the  work  of  county 
welfare  units,  mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance  clinics, 
and  the  juvenile  courts  with  their  probation  services. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  recent  trends  in  the 
field  of  rural  juvenile  delinquency  seem  to  be  pointed  to- 
ward a  closer  attainment  for  rural  children  on  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV  of  the  Children's  Charter,  as  set  forth  by  the 
1930  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion: 
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For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  society  the  right  to  be 
dealt  with  intelligently  as  society's  charge,  not  society's  outcast; 
with  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institu- 
tion when  needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to  the 
normal  stream  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

RURAL   CRIME  CONTROL  AND  THE* 
ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE1 

The  problem.  Our  rural  system  of  justice  and  crime  con- 
trol is  generally  conceded  to  be  characterized  by  anach- 
ronism, lack  of  organization,  decentralized  responsibility, 
inefficient  personnel,  and  lack  of  cooperation  among  the  va- 
rious groups  responsible  for  the  administration  of  rural 
justice.  Unlike  England,  the  original  home  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  our  local  institutions  of  justice,  including 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  we  have  not,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
organized our  rural  machinery  of  justice  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time;  but  we  still  retain  the  traditional  offices 
of  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  constable  in  practically 
the  same  form  in  which  they  were  adopted  by  an  agricul- 
tural society — a  society  featured  by  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities, mud  roads,  and  the  horse  and  buggy.  Yesterday, 
when  the  chief  problems  of  crime  control  were  much  less 
complex  than  now,  these  traditional  officials  were  adequate. 
But  today,  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  diffusion  of 
the  influences  of  a  growing  industrial  society  into  rural 
areas,  through  improved  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  through  mechanized  inventions,  this  me- 
dieval and  colonial  system  is  increasingly  less  able  to  cope 
with  the  manifold  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  justice 
which  face  it. 


xThe  authors  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Juliette  de  Franceschi  in  the 
preparation  of  this  chapter. 
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An  authority  on  problems  of  rural  justice  further  remarks 
that 

.  .  .  there  has  also  been  a  profound  change  in  the  social  con- 
cept of  crime,  which  has  extended  its  scope  to  include  various 
forms  of  irregular  conduct  not  heretofore  classed  as  criminal. 
Although  it  was  the  apparent  necessities  of  our  urban  civiliza- 
tion which  brought  this  about,  the  new  concept  now  has  become 
rather  thoroughly  imbedded  in  our  penal  laws,  and  effort  is 
made  to  enforce  additional  regulation  of  human  behavior  in  city 
and  country  alike.  Thus  burdens  are  imposed  upon  the  rural 
justice  machine  which  were  not  anticipated  a  few  decades  ago.2 

Following  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  picture  not  of  the  entire 
field  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  crime  control  in 
rural  regions,  but  largely  of  that  phase  in  which  the  tra- 
ditional officers  of  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  constable 
are  concerned.  The  discussion  will  focalize  largely  upon 
the  inefficiencies  which  pervade  these  offices,  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken,  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  in  order  to  eradicate  these  inefficiencies  and  to  pro- 
vide for  effectiveness  of  function  in  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  rural  justice. 

The  sheriff.  Insofar  as  the  sheriff  has  come  down  to  us 
in  fundamentally  the  same  pattern  in  which  his  office  was 
molded  in  medieval  times,  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  office  will  be  presented. 

Tracing  his  origin  to  Saxon  England  before  or  during 
the  time  of  Edward  (944-975  A.D.),3  the  early  sheriff  was 
a  personage  of  great  dignity  and  power.  Besides  admin- 
istering the  duties  of  maintaining  peace  and  serving  court 
summons,  he  had  judicial,  fiscal,  and  military  functions.  In 

2  Smith,  Bruce,  Rural  Crime  Control,  New  York,  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration,  1933,  p.  5. 

3  Wager,    Paul    W.,    County    Government    and    Administration    in    North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1928,  p.  262. 
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fact,  "the  whole  plan  of  local  government  in  England,  and 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  in  this  country  also,  once  cen- 
tered about  this  office."  4  But  because  of  the  abuse  of  his 
office,  the  sheriff  was  gradually  shorn  of  his  power  until 
"today  the  English  sheriff  is  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly 
nonentity  who  guarantees  for  one  year  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  work  in  which  he  plays  no  part."  5 

The  early  American  colonial  sheriff  carried  over  with 
him  many  of  the  features  of  his  ancestor — the  English 
sheriff. 

No  other  single  officer  in  the  county  exercises  such  plenary 
executive  and  administrative  powers  as  did  the  colonial  sheriff. 
Nor  did  any  other  officer  make  for  misrule  and  retard  colonial 
government  quite  as  much  as  the  sheriff.  With  its  enormous 
powers  and  handsome  fees,  the  sheriff's  office  became  the  prize 
bit  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  court.  The  sheriff's 
political  influence  was  so  great  and  his  control  over  conduct  of 
elections  so  complete  that  he  was  frequently  able  to  return  to 
the  assembly  the  person  of  his  choice  rather  than  that  of  the 
electorate.  He  was  also  very  lax  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  ir- 
regular in  his  settlements  with  the  treasurer  and  quite  often 
guilty  of  embezzlement.  That  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  sheriff 
were  very  much  abused  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  acts  passed 
to  curb  these  excesses.6 

In  spite  of  restricting  legislation  and  the  many  limitations 
which  have  been  placed  upon  him,  today  the  most  important 
law  enforcement  officer  in  the  average  county  is  the  sheriff, 
and  today  one  of  the  most  abused  offices  in  the  county  is 
that  of. sheriff.  As  to  why  this  office  is  so  characterized  by 
abuses,  and  as  to  what  remedial  steps  are  being  taken  to 
eliminate  them,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention. 


4  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

5  Moley,  Raymond,  "The  Sheriff  and  the  Constable,"  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  146:  28,  1929. 

G  Wager,  op.  cit.,  p.    10. 
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Some  of  the  causes  for  the  deficiencies  underlying  the 
office  of  sheriff  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  factors: 

1.  Popular  election,  short  tenure  of  officials,  and  rotation 
in  office.  The  choice  of  sheriff  is  by  popular  vote  in  all  the 
states  except  Rhode  Island,  where  the  sheriff  is  selected  by 
the  general  assembly  for  three  years.  The  term  of  office  is 
usually  fixed  by  constitutional  provisions  at  two  years,  but 
sometimes  it  is  more.  In  at  least  nineteen  states,  the  privi- 
lege to  succeed  himself  is  denied  by  constitutional  provi- 
sion.7 

Such  conditions  provide  no  incentive  for  effective  work. 
Being  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  sheriff  will  not  want  to 
offend  those  who  aided  him  in  securing  office.  Instead  of 
efficiently  executing  his  functions  in  the  interest  of  the 
county,  he  first  considers  whether  or  not  a  performance  on 
his  part  will  meet  the  approval  of  his  political  supporters. 
Short  terms  of  service  and  the.  inability  to  succeed  himself 
are  vitiating  influences  in  that  the  sheriff,  especially  one 
entering  office  for  the  first  time,  has  no  sooner  adjusted  him- 
self to  his  work  than  he  has  to  relinquish  it. 

As  yet,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  these 
statutory  and  constitutional  barriers.  Recommendations 
for  reorganization  along  this  line  have  been  made  in  a  few 
states.  For  the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  statutory  law 
specifies  that  the  sheriff  be  elected,  the  1930  Research  Com- 
mission of  the  state  of  Mississippi  recommended  that  a  law 
be  passed  whereby  the  board  of  supervisors  be  given  the 
authority  to  appoint  and  remove  the  sheriff.8 

For  the  state  of  Alabama,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 


7  Fairlie,  J.  A.,  and  Kneier,  C.  M.,  County   Government  and  Administra- 
tion, New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,   1930,  p.   136. 

8  Research  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Report  on  a  Survey  of 
the  Organization  and  Administration  of  State  and  County   Government   in 
Mississippi,  1932,  p.  816. 
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constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  sheriffs,  constables, 
and  solicitors  be  removed  and,  upon  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  appointment  and  removal  of  sheriffs 
and  solicitors  be  made  by  the  attorney-general,  who  is  to  be 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  governor.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther suggested  that 

1  ...  if  neither  the  sheriffs  nor  the  solicitors  are  made  ap- 
pointive and  removable  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  supervision 
by  the  latter  over  county  law  enforcement  officials  be  strength- 
ened and  that  the  law  relating  to  impeachments  be  revised  so 
far  as  is  constitutionally  possible  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a 
sheriff  or  a  solicitor  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.9 

2.  Lack  of  qualification.  The  only  formal  requirements 
of  a  candidate  for  office  of  sheriff  are  adult  age,  citizenship, 
and  residence.  As  one  authority  remarks,  "Men  become 
sheriffs  and  constables  if  they  can  get  enough  votes,  with 
the  single  restriction  that  they  be  citizens,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, voters."  10  As  a  result,  there  stands  a  law  enforce- 
ment office  with  an  inefficient  head. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  sheriff  is  not  an 
efficient  political  officer  nor  should  he  be  expected  to  be.  Ordi- 
narily, he  comes  into  office  without  any  training  or  experience 
in  combating  crime.  Crime  is  becoming  more  and  more  profes- 
sionalized. The  modern  criminal  of  the  professional  type  oper- 
ates through  an  organization;  he  travels  in  a  high-powered  car 
and  in  an  hour  is  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  crime.  What 
can  a  simple  untrained  sheriff  do  in  resisting  banditry?  n 

In  a  survey  that  was  made  in  1931  of  nineteen  counties 
in  Ohio,  it  was  revealed  that  the  majority  of  county  officers 
had  had  no  experience  in  their  work  previous  to  their 


9  Brookings  Institute,  County  Government  in  Alabama,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Brookings  Institute,   1932,  Vol.  I,  Part   I,  p.   196. 

10  Moley,  op.  cit.y  p.  32. 

11  Wager,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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election.  Out  of  thirty-five  sheriffs,  only  fourteen  had  re- 
ceived training  as  deputies  or  had  some  police  experience.12 

A  study  made  of  the  former  occupations  of  sheriffs  in 
1925  in  Missouri  showed  that  the  sheriffs  were  recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  farmer,  merchant,  miner,  stock- 
man, carpenter,  penitentiary  guard,  tinner,  butcher,  me- 
chanic, and  blacksmith.13 

If  the  chief  peace  officer  of  the  county  is  to  render  effective 
service,  he  should  be  required  to  have  some  training  in  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  to  have  special  fitness  and 
aptitude  for  his  work. 

3.  The  fee  system.  Abuse  of  the  fee  system  is  a  practice 
of  long  standing.  An  example  illustrating  the  early  exist- 
ence of  complaints  against  the  evils  of  this  system  may  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  March, 
1772,  it  stated  that  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Prince  William  complained  that  certain  fees  are 
"exorbitant,  oppressive,  and  unequal  and  that  the  penalties 
inflicted  for  charging  unwarranted  fees  are  too  small."  14 

Today  the  fee  system  is  still  the  target  for  much  condem- 
nation. Arguments  have  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that 
the  fee  system  causes  the  sheriff  to  concentrate  upon  the 
financial  end  of  his  work  and  not  upon  the  performance  of 
efficient  service.  Because  of  his  policy  of  receiving  contri- 
butions, he  feels  as  if  he  owes  allegiance  to  those  who  most 
highly  endow  his  office  rather  than  to  the  county. 

The  1930  Research  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
reported  that 


12  "County  Reorganization  in  Ohio,"  address  of  Harvey  Walker,  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  before  Farmers'  Week  Conference, 
January  31,   1934,  p.  6    (typewritten). 

13  Moley,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

14  New    York    Bureau    of    Municipal    Research,    County    Government    in 
Virginia,  1927,  p.  35.     (Taken  from  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  1772,  p.  214.) 
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.  .  .  the  fee  system  as  it  now  exists  in  Mississippi  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  sheriff  creates  numerous  abuses.  It  is  a  serious 
corrupting  influence  in  politics.  It  permits  the  sheriff  as  tax 
collector  to  favor  certain  tax  payers.  It  gives  rise  to  practices 
which  may  be  legal  but  are  hardly  legitimate.  For  example,  in 
one  county  the  sheriff  had  some  of  his  deputies,  to  whom  he  paid 
salaries,  appointed  as  officers  of  the  court.  When  they  received 
their  pay  warrants  as  officers  of  the  court,  they  endorsed  them 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  sheriff  who  cashed  them  and  kept 
the  money.  They  did  this  because  they  received  salaries  from 
the  sheriff.15 

Another  criticism  advanced  against  the  fee  system  is  that 
it  results  in  the  underfeeding  of  prisoners.  Being  granted, 
either  by  statute  or  local  enactment,  a  certain  amount  for 
the  feeding  of  prisoners,  usually  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  prisoner  per  day,  the  sheriff  apportions  this  al- 
lowance as  he  sees  fit.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
which  is  granted  to  him  and  the  amount  which  he  spends 
on  each  prisoner  is  the  sheriff's  "compensation."  The  size 
of  this  profit  is  revealed  in  the  amount  received  and 
spent  on  prisoners  by  a  sheriff  in  one  of  the  counties  in 
Tennessee.  Although  seventy-five  cents  per  day  is  granted 
the  sheriff  for  feeding  each  prisoner,  the  average  cost  per 
prisoner  is  approximately  twenty-five  cents  per  day.16  As  a 
result  of  such  "economies,"  the  sheriff  lets  his  prisoners  go 
underfed,  while  he  reaps  a  substantial  profit. 

The  fee  system  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency 
of  criminal  work.  It 

.  .  .  could  not  be  more  definitely  devised  to  turn  the  interests 
and  the  attention  of  the  sheriff  away  from  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law  and  in  the  direction  of  his  civil  duties.  Even 


15  Research  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  op.  cit.,  p.  811. 

16  Tennessee  Taxpayers  Association,  Inc.,  A   Report  of  the  Survey  of  the 
Finances  and  Management  of  the  Government  of  Grundy  County,   Tennes- 
see, Nashville,  1934,  p.  32. 
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by  the  utmost  efforts  he  can  earn  only  a  small  percentage  of  his 
income  from  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  In  fact,  undue 
devotion  to  this  function  causes  a  diminution  of  fees  from  other 
sources  and  a  definite  increase  in  the  expense  of  the  office.  If 
he  seeks  the  capture  of  a  criminal  and  spends  days  in  the  process 
and  eventually  succeeds,  he  gets  one  dollar  for  the  arrest.  If  he 
fails  to  capture  his  quarry,  he  gets  nothing.  In  all  except  a  few 
exceptional  counties,  the  deputies  he  uses  for  detective  and  police 
work,  the  automobile  in  which  they  ride,  and  the  gasoline  con- 
sumed in  the  process  must  come  out  of  the  sheriff's  profits  from 
work  on  civil  suits  or  in  attending  court  or  from  feeding  pris- 
oners. To  expect  a  human  being  to  do  other  than  neglect  such 
costly  duties  is  to  expect  the  highly  improbable.17 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  fee  system  results 
in  a  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff,  of  committing  too 
many  innocent  persons  to  jail  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. Granted  a  fee  for  locking  a  prisoner  in  a  cell,  in 
addition  to  receiving  money  for  the  prisoner's  upkeep,  the 
sheriff  find?  it  profitable  to  fill  his  jail  with  "prisoners." 

The  sheriff  of  one  western  county  studied  rounds  up  suspi- 
cious characters  at  night,  releases  them  before  breakfast  without 
a  show-up,  and  bills  the  county  for  two  days'  feeding  and  guard- 
ing fees.18 

A  survey  made  of  the  local  government  of  Grundy  County 
(Tennessee)  revealed  that 

.  .  .  arresting  and  arraigning  comparatively  harmless,  inof- 
fensive hoboes  in  numbers  and  in  railroading  them  to  jail  makes 
large  earnings  for  the  fee-grabbers,  but  costs  the  taxpayers  from 
eight  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  hobo  in  fees  out  of  the  county 
treasury.19 


17Moley,  Raymond,  Missouri  Crime  Survey,  "The  Sheriff  and   the  Coro- 
ner," New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926,  p.  74.    By  permission. 

18  Murphy,    Wallace    C.,    "County    Government    and    Administration    in 
Texas,"  Bulletin  No.  3324,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1933,  p.  61. 

19  Tennessee  Taxpayers  Association,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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Movements  for  the  eradication  of  this  noxious  system  of 
fee-grabbing  and  compensating  county  officials  by  fees  and 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  salary  for  the  sheriff  are  gradu- 
ally taking  place.  It  has  already  been  abolished  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.20  Some  of  the  states  in  which 
this  system  of  compensating  county  officials  has  been  elimi- 
nated are:  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.21  Under  the  county  execu- 
tive plan  and  the  county  manager  plan,  recently  adopted 
by  Albemarle  and  Henrico  Counties  (Virginia)  respectively, 
the  sheriff,  along  with  all  of  the  other  county  officers,  is 
paid  a  fixed  salary.  According  to  the  Michigan  statutes,  the 
sheriff  has  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  those  fees  which 
he  collects  in  that  county  in  which  he  receives  an  annual 
salary.  He  is  also  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  county 
clerk  of  the  amount  collected  in  that  county  in  which  he 
is  allowed  to  keep  the  fees.  These  duties,  however,  are  not 
always  carried  out  by  the  sheriff.22  Complete  abolition  of 
the  fee  system  is  recommended  for  county  officials  in  Michi- 
gan.23 The  Texas  legislature  passed  a  fee  bill  in  1930  in 
order  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  fee  system,  but  it  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.24 

4.  Inefficient  assistance.  In  order  to  aid  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  numerous  duties,  the  sheriff  appoints  depu- 
ties, who  receive  their  pay  from  his  own  income  or  from 
fees.  In  choosing  these  assistants,  efficiency  and  aptitude 
are  not  usually  considered.  Ofttimes  the  lone  "require- 
ments" are  that  they  be  his  political  henchmen,  or  that  they 


20  New  York  Bureau  of   Municipal   Research,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 


22Bromage,  A.  W.,  and  Reed,  T.  H.,  "Organization  and  Cost  of  County 
Township  Government,"  Michigan  Local  Government  Series,  1933,  p.  66. 

23  Bromage,  A.  W.,  "Rural  Local  Government,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,   27:    84,   1933. 

24  Murphy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 
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be  willing  to  work  for  a  small  and  uncertain  monetary 
return.  As  a  result,  the  sheriff  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  a  force  which  is  made  up  of  individuals  who  are  not  able 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  ever-increasing  problems  of 
rural  justice  and  law  enforcement,  which  call  for  expert 
treatment,  and  who  are  more  interested  in  compensation 
than  in  justice  and  who  "enforce"  the  laws  to  the  end  of 
gaining  compensation. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  law  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  is  unsatisfactory,  a  number  of 
counties  have  sought  to  better  the  situation  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  constabularies.  Bruce  Smith,  in  his 
Rural  Crime  Control,  has  grouped  the  various  types  which 
have  appeared,  as  follows:  25 

A.  Uniformed  highway  patrol,  which   is  under  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  sheriff.26     Some  of  the  counties 
in  which  this  body  operates  are:    Hamilton  County,  Ohio; 
Monroe  County,   New  York;   Oakland  County,   Michigan; 
Mobile  County,  Alabama;  Cook  County,  Alabama;  and  Los 
Angeles  County,  California. 

B.  A  police  patrol  which  is  appointed  and  controlled  by 
public  authorities  other  than  the  sheriff.27     These   public 
authorities  may  be  the  county  board  or  the  governor  and 
local  members  of  the  state  legislature,  as  in  the  case  of.  South 
Carolina;  the  county  judges,  as  in  the  counties  of  Campbell 
and  Kenton  in  Kentucky;  or  county  police  authorities,  who 
have  only  control  and  supervision,  as  in  Nassau  County, 
New  York. 


25  Smith,    Bruce,    op.   cit.,   pp.    103-125.     As    stated    by    Mr.    Smith,    this 
grouping    is    only    an    "attempt    at    classification"    and    represents    "nothing 
more  than  an  aid  to  description,  and  does  not  rest  upon  any  systematic 
conception  or  theory  which  has  guided  the  development  of  county  police." 
p.  103. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.    104-105. 
21  Ibid.,  pp.   104-105. 
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C.  Highway  police  agency,  "which  is  primarily  charged 
with    traffic    regulations    on    county    parkways    and    boule- 
vards." 28    This  type  is  located  in  those  counties  which  sur- 
round great  metropolitan  areas  and  is  "administered  by  the 
county   park  or  other   special   authorities,"   who   "conduct 
their  work  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  sheriff-constable 
system."  29 

D.  A  law  enforcement  group  made  up  of  private  detec- 
tives employed  by  the  prosecutor  to  serve  "as  a  supplement 
to  the  regular  police  resources  of  the  county.  .  .  .     Since 
the  prosecutor  virtually  holds  the  key  to  the  criminal  courts 
and  can  in  a  large  measure  determine  the  what,  when,  and 
how  of  their  functioning,  there  is  a  continuing  disposition 
to  arm  him  with  such  police  instrumentalities  as  will  make 
his  program  of  enforcement  effective."  30     This  type  of  law 
enforcement  group  is  rarely  found  in  strictly  rural  areas. 

E.  County  bank  guards.     Certain  states  in  the  Midwest 
have  county  auxiliary  protective  units  or  vigilantes,  "which 
have  been  organized  through  the  initiative  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  and   certain  of  the  state  associations 
affiliated  with  it,"  and  which  "represent  a  quasi-public  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  larger  degree  of  police  protection  for  rural 
banks."  31 

This  county  force  of  voluntary  bank  guards,  who  are 
financially  assisted  by  the  "interested  banks,"  and  who  are 
deputized  by  the  sheriff,  "may  serve  directly  under  the  orders 
of  the  sheriff,  or  under  one  of  their  own  number  who  is 
selected  by  the  sheriff  as  'county  chief.'  "  32 

However,  these  county  constabularies  have  not  proved  to 

2*Ibid.,  pp.    108-109. 
29  Ibid. 

30 1 bid.,  p.   110. 

31  Ibid.,  p.   111. 
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be  entirely  satisfactory.  Bruce  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  average  county  is  too  small  a  unit  to  render  effective 
policing  of  rural  areas  and  that  appropriate  police  service 
would  come  through  the  state  police.  An  analysis  of  this 
agency  will  be  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Lack  of  cooperation   between   the  sheriff  and  other 
local  law  enforcement  officials.     Another  important  cause 
for  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  is  a  lack  of  co- 
operative relationship   between  him  and   other   officers  of 
law  enforcement.    Although  he  and  the  constable  are  both 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  law,  they,  in  many  in- 
stances, do  not  work  together. 

In  speaking  of  the  disorganization  which  characterizes 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  one  student  of  county  gov- 
ernment depicts  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  sheriff,  the  city  police,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  coroner 
may  all  be  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time;  each 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  each  officer  is  apt  to  be  jealous 
of  his  own  prerogatives.  They  get  in  each  other's  way,  challenge 
each  other's  authority;  they  cast  blame  on  each  other  for  blunders, 
and  altogether  they  often  present  a  most  edifying  spectacle  of 
inefficiency.33 

When  effective  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
machinery  of  rural  justice  are  carried  out,  it  is  believed  that 
these  problems  may  be  eliminated. 

6.  Lack  of  administrative  supervision  over  the  sheriff. 
Although    there    are    provisions    in    the    constitutions    and 
statutes   of  the   states   relating  to   the   sheriff,   there    exists 
practically  no  state  control  over  him.    Having  as  his  function 
the  enforcement  of  state  law,  he  is  functionally  a  state  officer; 
but  being  locally  elected,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  he  is  not 
under  the  authority  of  the  state.    Thus,  with  no  supervision, 

33  Porter,  K.  H.,  County  and  Township  Government  in  the  United  States, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927,  pp.  199-200.  By  permission. 
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except  in  cases  of  special  statutes,  he  can  "reign"  as  he  de- 
sires. 

In  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  county  government  in 
Alabama,  it  was  recommended  that  all  state  law  enforce- 
ment officers  be  centralized  under  a  State  Department  of 
Justice,  for,  "from  the  standpoint  of  the  county  as  well  as 
the  state,  the  placing  of  sheriffs  and  solicitors  under  the 
State  Department  seems  to  be  imperative."  34 

Some  states  maintain  supervision  over  the  sheriff  through 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  authorizing  his  re- 
moval.35 In  New  York,  by  constitutional  provision,  the 
sheriff  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  under  certain  con- 
ditions.36 In  1919,  in  Kentucky,  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  adopted  whereby  the  legislature  was  authorized  "to 
provide  the  manner  of  removal  of  any  sheriff,  jailer,  con- 
stable or  peace  officer  for  'neglect  of  duty/  " 37  Some  of  the 
states  which  have  statutory  provisions  for  the  removal  of 
the  sheriff  are  Ohio,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Ken- 
tucky.38 The  general  method  of  removing  the  sheriff  is 
through  the  governor,  and  the  most  common  ground  for 
removal  is  neglect  of  duty.  In  1916,  a  sheriff  in  Tennessee 
was  removed  because  of  his  failure  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
law. 

The  state  police.  Another  means  by  which  the  state  is 
seeking  to  meet  the  problems  of  rural  law  enforcement  is 
through  the  establishment  of  state  police.  This  type  of 
force,  however,  is  not  of  recent  origin,  but  made  its  appear- 
ance back  in  the  days  of  the  Texas  Republic. 


34  Brookings  Institute,  County   Government  in  Alabama,  Vol.  V,  Part  IV, 
1932,  p.  162. 

35  For  a   more  detailed   account  of  state  supervision   over  local    law  en- 
forcement officers,  see  Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  242-45. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

38  Ibid. 
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The  state  police  is  a  highly  centralized  body  of  selected, 
skilled,  and  disciplined  men,  headed  by  professional  leader- 
ship and  unhampered  by  tradition  or  politics.39  Although 
their  numerous  duties  vary  from  state  to  state,  their  funda- 
mental functions  are  "all  of  the  general  police  powers  pos- 
sessed by  sheriffs,  constables,  municipal  police  or  other  peace 
officers."  *°  Using  horse  or  automobile  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  state  police  are  able  to  reach  the  remotest 
section  of  the  county  with  regularity.  They  are  kept  in 
touch  with  developments  through  telephone,  police  broad- 
casts, or  the  "inter-urban  and  urbo-rural  telegraph- 
typewriter  system."  41  New  York  has  by  far  the  largest  state 
police  force,  numbering  about  600  men.42 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  United  States,  illustrates  the  general  plan  of 
the  state  police  force: 

The  superintendent  of  state  police  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  senate  for  a  four-year  period,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year.  There  is  a  deputy  superintendent  and  several 
troups,  each  with  a  captain,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  corporals  and 
privates.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  provide  for 
the  members  of  the  force  suitable  uniforms,  arms,  equipment,  and 
where  deemed  necessary,  horses  and  motor  equipment.  He 
makes  such  rules  and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  as  are  deemed  necessary.  It  is  his  further  duty  to 
establish  local  headquarters  in  various  places,  and  he  is  author- 
ized to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  distribute  the  force 
throughout  the  sections  of  the  commonwealth  where  they  will 
be  most  efficient  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  ...  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  and  detect  crime.43 


39  Based  on  Bruce  Smith's  Rural  Crime  Control,  pp.  126-180. 

*QIbid.,  p.   137. 

41  Ibid.,  pp.   162-63. 

&Ibid.,  p.  149. 

43Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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Already  there  have  appeared  highly  organized  state  police 
forces  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Colorado, 
Michigan,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Oregon.  The  forces,  however,  in  two  or  three  of  these 
states  have  been  dissolved.  A  number  of  other  states  have 
also  provided  for  state  police  in  some  form  or  other. 

These  state  police  forces  have  rendered  satisfactory  service 
in  enforcing  the  law  in  rural  areas,  and  their  growing  popu- 
larity may  be  evidenced  in  the  following  citations: 

In  American  County  Government,  Bromage  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  county  sheriff  may  be  supplanted  in  his 
police  activities  by  the  state  police  units."  44 

Having  made  a  study  of  the  problems  and  potentialities 
of  a  state  police  system  for  California,  the  Taxpayers'  As- 
sociation pointed  out 

.  .  .  that  the  problem  calls  for  the  organization  of  the  police 
forces  of  California  on  at  least  a  state-wide  administrative  basis. 
This  state-wide  organization  should  consolidate  specialized  state 
enforcement  agencies,  take  over  the  criminal  duties  of  sheriffs, 
cooperate  with,  but  not  replace,  city  police  departments  and  have 
police  powers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.45 

The  Association  recently  studied  what  changes  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  statutes  and  constitution  in  order 
that  a  fitting  state  police  system  might  be  set  up. 

Moley,  in  the  Missouri  Crime  Survey,,  states  that  "the 
only  possible  remedy  for  the  problem  created  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  sheriff's  office  is  a  state  police  force."  46 

In  relating  what  constitutes  a  rational  program  for  police 
organization,  D.  C.  Stone  states: 


44  Bromage,  Arthur  W.,  American  County   Government,  New  York,  Sears 
Publishing  Co.,  1933,  p.  185. 

45  "California  Taxpayers'  Association,"  National  Municipal  Review,  Janu- 
ary, 1935,  p.  56. 

46  Moley,  Raymond,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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Outside  of  the  urban  centers,  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  a 
state  police  force  with  the  position  of  sheriff,  marshal,  constable 
and  coroner  abolished.  This  may  sound  drastic,  but  it  is  only 
drastic  because  of  the  obstacles  encountered  in  the  form  of  state 
constitutions,  political  power  of  entrenched  interests,  and  the 
apparent  apathy  of  the  public  to  take  the  government  in  its 
hands  and  make  of  it  a  useful  instrument  of  service.47 

Regional  crime  control.  Until  recently,  except  during 
periods  of  civil  strife  and  disorder  like  that  produced  by  the 
Civil  War  or  the  Gold  Rush,  crime  was  a  local  problem. 
When  a  man  was  slain,  he  was  usually  slain  by  a  resident 
of  the  community  and  most  certainly  by  a  resident  of  the 
county,  township,  or  parish.  When  one's  goods  were  stolen, 
the  thief  was  usually  to  be  found  among  one's  acquaintances 
and  possibly  among  one's  "friends."  Transportation  meth- 
ods were  not  well  developed  as  today;  automobiles  were 
not  so  fast — if  they  were  available  at  all;  the  population 
was  not  so  mobile  as  today;  contacts  were  more  restricted, 
and  the  would-be  criminal  was  often  under  the  social  control 
of  family,  friends,  church,  or  relatives.  During  those  days 
when  crime  was  local,  the  local  system  of  law  enforcement 
was  quite  adequate  and  the  local  peace  officer,  constable, 
sheriff,  or  policeman  gave  adequate  protection.  In  short, 
crime  and  criminals  stayed  near  home,  and  could  be  dealt 
with  by  a  police  force  and  a  system  of  administering  justice 
which  was  distinctly  local. 

Times  have  greatly  changed.  Crime  became  big  business, 
good  roads  were  extended,  automobiles  became  speedier 
and  were  often  armored,  the  aeroplane  became  useful  as  a 
tool  in  crime,  and  the  population  became  more  mobile. 
All  of  this  has  happened  within  the  last  thirty  years.  A 
murder  is  committed  in  Kansas  City,  not  by  a  Kansas  Citian, 


47  Stone,    Donald    C.,    "Reorganization    for    Police    Protection,"    Law    and 
Contemporary  Problems,  Vol.  I,  Part  IV,  October,  1934,  p.  456. 
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but  by  a  Chicagoan.  New  York  criminals  invade  Chicago, 
commit  a  crime,  and  tomorrow  they  are  back  in  New  York. 
The  country  store  is  robbed  and  the  chances  are  that  by 
the  time  the  act  is  known  the  criminal  will  be  fifty  miles 
away.  The  constable,  sheriff,  and  policeman — confined  to 
district,  county,  and  incorporated  city  limits,  respectively — 
are  powerless  against  such  crimes.  In  short,  crime  must  be 
dealt  with,  today,  by  state,  national,  or  regional  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  if  it  is  to  be  stamped  out.  It  is  the  purpose, 
then,  of  this  division  to  point  out  additional  ways  and  means 
by  which  police  activities  and  criminal  justice  are  being 
organized  on  a  scope  which  is  regional.  In  other  parts  of 
the  chapter  we  have  mentioned  the  county  constabularies 
and  the  state  police,  which  operate  on  a  geographical  scale 
much  larger  than  the  average  community. 

The  interstate  compact.  One  of  the  most  modern  de- 
vices for  regional  crime  repression  is  the  interstate  compact. 

Boundary  lines  have  always  been  obstacles  in  repressing 
crime.  State  line  towns  often  became  notorious  as  hang- 
outs for  criminal  activities.  While  one  state  might  prohibit 
gambling  or  the  selling  of  liquor,  the  other  state  would 
sanction  it.  The  result  was  that  people  flocked  across  the 
boundary  into  the  "open  state,"  while  officers  of  the  former 
had  no  power  to  cross  the  boundary  lines  of  the  other  state. 

To  cite  a  specific  example:  The  Mississippi  River  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  In 
the  days  when  one  state  prohibited  gambling  and  the  other 
did  not,  it  was  customary  to  charter  a  gambling  boat,  go 
across  the  middle  of  the  stream,  anchor  the  boat,  and  open 
up.  To  prevent  this,  the  two  states  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, or  compact,  which  extended  the  boundary  lines  of 
Arkansas  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  the  boundary 
line  of  Mississippi  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Since  that 
time,  several  such  compacts  have  been  formed.  These 
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have  related  largely  to  penal  jurisdiction  over  the  boundary 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Rivers. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that:  "No 
state  shall  without  the  consent  of  Congress  .  .  .  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,"  but  Congress 
has,  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  approved 
such  compacts.  In  addition  the  73rd  Congress  passed  the 
Ashurst-Summers  Act  (H.R.  7353)  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  states 
to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  for  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  respective  criminal  laws  and  policies,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  agencies,  joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable 
for  making  effective  such  agreements  and  compacts. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby 
reserved. 

This  Act  was  approved  on  June  6,  1934.  So  great  was  the 
effect  of  it  upon  legislation  that  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  South 
Dakota  enacted  compact  legislation  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  1935. 

Since  the  days  of  the  first  recognition  of  the  need  for 
interstate  compacts  in  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  at 
least  ten  types  of  compacts  have  been  recommended.  A 
good  summary  of  these  has  been  cited  by  Dean.48 

1.  A  compact  giving  authority  to  the  officers  of  the  enacting 
state  to  cross  the  state  line,  continue  pursuit  in  the  cooperating 
state,  and  there  arrest  a  suspected  criminal. 


48  Dean,    Gordon,    "The    Interstate    Compact— A    Device    For    Crime    Re- 
pression," Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  I:  460-471,  1934. 
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2.  A  compact  giving  authority  to  the  officers  of  the  enacting 
state  to  serve  criminal  process  (not  hot  pursuit  cases)  issued  by  the 
enacting  state,   and  directing  its   officers   to  arrest,   in   the  co- 
operating state,  one  who  has  committed  crime  in  the  former. 

3.  A  compact  giving  authority  to  the  officers  of  the  enacting 
state  to  return  a  fugitive,  after  he  has  been  arrested  in  the  co- 
operating state,    to   the   enacting  state,   without   following  the 
customary  rendition  procedure,  or 

4.  A   compact  giving   to   the   cooperating  state   authority  to 
expel  to  the  enacting  state,  a  person  arrested  in  the  former's 
jurisdiction,  without  the  necessity  of  following  the  customary 
rendition  procedure. 

5.  A  compact  (or  better,  perhaps,  a  uniform  reciprocal  statute) 
providing  for  the  securing  of  out-of-state  witnesses  for  attendance 
at  criminal  trials. 

6.  A  compact  giving  authority  to   the  enacting  state  to  try 
persons   for   certain   offenses   which   are   committed   in   the   co- 
operating state  but  which  take  effect  in  the  enacting  state,  or  are 
partly  committed  in  the  latter,  or  are  committed  so  close  to  a 
boundary  line  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  which  jurisdiction 
the  offense  was  actually  committed. 

7.  A  compact  authorizing  the  state  to  expel,  or  the  demanding 
state  to  re-take,  parole  violators,  escapees,  or  persons  on  proba- 
tion who  either  do  not  come  within  the  "fugitive  from  justice" 
classification  under  the  rendition  laws,  or  who  should  be  re- 
taken by  a  procedure  simpler  than  that  afforded  by  such  laws. 

8.  A  compact  giving  authority  to  states  A  and  B  to  maintain 
jointly  a  bureau  of  identification  and  investigation,  a  crime  labo- 
ratory, a  joint  police  unit  or  border  patrol. 

9.  A  compact  giving  authority  to  the  enacting  state  to  return 
persons  wanted  in  the  cooperating  state,  who  have  committed 
crime  in  the  former  but  who  are  not  "fugitives"  under  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  rendition  laws. 

10.  A  compact  whereby  one  state  would  agree  to  supervise 
parolees  released  by  another  state  upon  the  latter's  agreement 
to  supervise  parolees  released  from  the  first  state. 
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From  the  scope  of  activities  related  to  crime  and  criminals 
which  it  is  possible  to  cover  by  such  interstate  compacts  as 
have  just  been  mentioned,  one  can  readily  see  the  possibili- 
ties of  states  binding  themselves  together  by  such  compacts 
so  that  many  additional  problems  of  crime  can  be  adequately 
dealt  with. 

Federal  parole  and  probation  service.  The  Federal 
Government  maintains  a  system  of  parole  and  probation 
officers  in  connection  with  its  district  federal  courts.  These 
officers  serve  the  double  duty  of  investigation  of  cases  for 
parole  and  probation,  and  supervision  of  probationers  and 
parolees.  Since  each  unit  is  set  up  in  connection  with  the 
district  federal  courts,  they  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
regional  organization.  The  federal  prisons  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  are  in  process  of  being  ex- 
tended, represent  an  important  type  of  regional  prison. 

Regional  prisons  for  the  counties.  Since  counties  are 
often  too  small  to  support  adequately  a  good  local  penal 
system,  many  penologists  are  urging  the  states  to  take  over 
the  custody  of  the  criminal  population  and  to  establish  dis- 
trict jails  to  replace  county  jails.  The  district  would  become 
the  functional  unit  for  custodial  care  of  criminal  groups. 
The  economy  and  adequacy  which  would  come  from  such 
a  movement  do  not  appear  to  be  open  to  serious  doubt. 

The  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  base  of  the  rural  ad- 
ministrative system  of  justice  is  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  embryonic  development  of  this  officer  "may  be  de- 
tected as  early  as  1195,  when  the  justiciar,  the  principal 
minister  of  the  state  and  direct  representative  of  the  King, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  certain  knights 
nominated  for  the  purpose  were  to  take  an  oath  from  all 
aged  15  years  and  upward  to  aid  in  preservation  of  peace."  49 

49  Smith,  Chester  H.,  "Justice  of  the  Peace,"  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences, 
Vol.  VIII,  1932,  p.  524,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1933.  By  permission. 
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An  increase  in  the  development  of  this  office  occurred  in 
1327,  with  the  enactment  of  a  statute  (1  Ed.  Ill,  Stat.  2,  C. 
16)  which  stated  that 

.  .  .  for  the  better  keeping  and  maintenance  of  the  peace,  the 
King  wills  that  in  every  county  good  men  and  lawful,  which  be 
in  the  county,  shall  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.50 

The  institution  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  emerged  in  1360 
with  the  passage  of  the  statute  (34  Edw.  Ill,  C.  1)  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  ''one  lord  and  with  him 
three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy  in  the  county  with  some 
learned  in  law"  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  hear  and  de- 
termine felonies  and  trespasses.51 

From  time  to  time  the  functions  of  the  English  justice 
of  the  peace  were  increased,  and  by  the  seventeenth  century 
"they  were  so  multifarious  as  to  defy  classification  or  sim- 
plicity of  statement."  52  Along  with  the  increase  in  duties 
appeared  abuses.  "With  the  return  of  their  local  autonomy, 
the  justices  appear  to  have  abused  the  prevailing  fee  system 
to  their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  and  in  some  instances 
actively  obstructed  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law."  53 

Because  these  abuses  and  conditions  in  general  made 
changes  in  the  system  of  local  government  necessary,  various 
measures  were  adopted  whereby  the  justice  of  the  peace  was 
shorn  of  many  of  his  early  prerogatives,  until  today  the 
English  justice  of  the  peace  functions  almost  exclusively  in 
the  field  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Although  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  intro- 


50  Sims,  Carleton   C.,   County    Government   in    Tennessee,   private   edition 
distributed   by   the   University   of   Chicago   Libraries,   Ann   Arbor,   Edwards 
Brothers,  Inc.,   1932,  p.  2. 

51  Smith,  Chester  H.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  524-25. 
52Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

53  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
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duced  into  the  American  colonies  from  England,  the  English 
and  American  systems  have  a  fundamental  difference  in 
that  the  former  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  times,  whereas  the  latter  has  more  or  less 
been  left  "untouched." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  American  justice  of  the  peace 
some  features  of  the  English  justice  of  the  peace  were  found 
in  the  American  functionary.  He,  too,  was  an  important 
instrumentality  in  administering  local  governmental  affairs. 
He  had  extensive  jurisdiction  in  administrative  and  judicial 
fields.  However,  he  performed  more  civil  duties  than  did 
his  English  ancestor.  "The  execution  of  the  powers  given 
him  influenced  not  only  the  political,  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community,  but  private  lives  of  individual  citi- 
zens." 54  Like  his  ancestor,  who  from  the  earliest  times  was 
criticized  for  his  lack  of  training,  the  American  justice  of 
the  peace,  quite  early,  too,  was  subject  to  similar  criticism. 
An  example  of  an  early  charge  of  his  ignorance  of  the  law 
may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Convention  (1829-1830) ,  which  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  the  second  constitution  of  the  state.  In  the 
discussion  relative  to  the  system  of  local  government,  the 
justice  of  the  peace  was  charged  with  lack  of  legal  training.55 

Although  the  justice  of  the  peace  today  does  not  wield  the 
all-important  powers  of  yesterday,  he  finds  his  office  still 
underlaid  with  those  principles  which  were  established  in  a 
pioneer  society,  where  conditions  demanded  them.  Analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  sheriff,  the  factors  perpetuating  the 
anachronous  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  are  as  follows: 

1.  Method  of  election  and  term  of  office.  The  consti- 
tutionally specified  methods  of  selecting  the  justice  of  the 
peace  in  most  states  by  way  of  town,  township,  or  district 


M  Smith,  Chester  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  526. 
55Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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and  by  way  of  appointment  in  a  few  states,  and  the  specified 
short  tenure  of  office,  are  archaic  today  and  have  resulted  in 
an  oversupply  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  in  experimenta- 
tion in  the  office. 

The  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  many  states  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  need.  For  example,  in  Virginia,  where  the 
quota  is  three  for  each  magisterial  district  or  eighteen  for  a 
county  of  six  districts,  it  is  often  not  filled;  and  even  if  filled, 
only  a  few  do  the  work.  As  a  judge  of  one  of  the  larger 
counties  remarked,  "I  do  not  know  definitely  how  many  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  are  active.  The  work  of  the  ma- 
jority is  too  inconsequential  to  count  or  to  be  noticed.  I 
believe  that  six  of  the  possible  eighteen  do  practically  all 
the  work."  56 

From  a  study  made  of  the  Kentucky  justices  of  the  peace, 
it  was  revealed  that  there  exists  no  relation  between  the 
number  of  justices  allotted  in  a  county  and  the  area  or 
population  of  the  county.57  The  following  table  illustrates 
this  lack  of  relationship. 

Size 

County                                          Sq.  Mi.  Population  Quota 

Robertson 109  3,344  5 

Oldham 180  8,494  8 

Kenton 163  93,534  4 

Daviess 478  43,779  1 

Although  short  terms  of  office  are  specified  in  many  of 
the  state  constitutions,  continuous  tenure  in  the  office  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  "is  better  established  than  for  most 
other  elective  offices."  58  Where  rapid  turnovers  occur,  how- 


56  Kilpatrick,  Wylie,  Problems  in   Contemporary   Government,  Charlottes- 
ville,  The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Sciences,  University  of  Virginia, 
1930,  p.   127. 

57  Manning,  J.  W.,  "Kentucky  Justices  of  the  Peace,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  27:  91,  1933. 

58  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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ever,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  like  the  sheriff,  has  time  only 
to  experiment  in  his  office. 

Since  the  method  of  selection  and  official  term  are  pro- 
vided for  in  most  of  the  state  constitutions,  any  change  in 
these  practices  can  come  about  only  through  constitutional 
amendment. 

Cognizant  of  this  fact,  the  commission  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  New  York  State  recommended  that,  while 
awaiting  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a  change  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  system,  the  January,  1934,  town  law, 
which  provides  for  the  reduction  of  "the  number  of  justices 
from  four  to  two  for  the  most  populous  town  of  the  state," 
immediately  "be  amended  in  such  fashion  as  to  extend  the 
policies  of  recent  changes  to  every  town  in  the  state,"  and 
specifically  ".  .  .  that  the  justices  of  all  towns  having  less 
than  10,000  population  be  separated  from  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  town  board,  and  that  their  number  be  re- 
duced from  four  to  one."  59 

In  the  State  of  California,  where  the  justice  of  the  peace 
has  no  constitutional  status,  the  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  was  recently  limited  to  "one  in  townships  with  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000  or  containing  cities  of  the 
second  to  the  fifth  class."  60 

Virginia,  under  the  elastic  terms  of  its  constitution,  has. 
set  up  special  trial  courts,  whereby  in  each  county  one  or 
more  trial  justices  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
A  further  discussion  of  these  courts  will  be  made  later. 

A  Mississippi  law  (1932  c.  174)  "provides  for  one  justice 
of  the  peace  for  each  of  the  five  districts  in  each  county  but 
authorizes  supervisors  to  provide  for  the  election  of  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  each  district.  Formerly  there  were  two 


59  Report   of   the   Commission   on   the  Administration   of  Justice   in   New 
York  State,  Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1934,  pp.  34-35. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  583. 
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justices  in  each  district,  but  the  supervisors  were  allowed 
to  divide  any  district  into  two  or  three  districts  and  provide 
for  the  election  of  a  justice  of  peace  from  each  subdivi- 
sion/' 61 

When  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  materially 
reduced  through  a  more  fitting  manner  of  selection  and 
when  their  tenure  of  office  is  extended,  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  justice  of  the  peace  system  will  be  removed. 

2.  Lack  of  qualifications.  Other  than  requiring  the  can- 
didate to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  a  resident 
citizen,  or  voter,  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  states  make 
no  specifications.  Louisiana  is  the  only  state  that  requires 
a  candidate  for  the  office  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  One  authority  on  county  government 
emphasizes  that  the  chief  qualification  is  often  political  popu- 
larity rather  than  legal  training.62 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  qualifications,  the  justice  of  the 
peace  is  usually  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  indi- 
vidual. In  Kentucky,  according  to  Professor  Manning's 
study  of  422  justices  who  reported  on  the  amount  of  formal 
educational  training  which  they  had,  "10,  or  2.37  per  cent, 
had  no  formal  education;  368,  or  87.1  per  cent,  had  only  a 
common  school  education;  30,  or  7.1  per  cent,  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  school  training;  and  14,  or  3.31  per  cent, 
claimed  to  be  college  men."  63 

Of  117  justices  of  the  peace  personally  interviewed  in 
New  York,  only  15  reported  any  legal  training. 

From  a  poll  of  118  justices  in  New  Jersey,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  occupations  pursued  by  them,  before  undertaking 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  did  not  "offer  any  degree 


61  State  Law  Index,  1931-32,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1934,  p.   1086. 

62  Bromage,   A.  W.,  American   County    Government,  p.  239. 

63  Manning,  op.  cit.,  p.   92. 
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of  special  qualification."  64  The  poll  showed  that  "realtors 
led  in  this  state  with  22,  no  other  employment  9,  clerks  8, 
farmers  7,  railway  agents  5,  salesmen  5,  and  laborers  4,  with 
the  balance  thinly  spread  over  a  social  fabric  of  icemen, 
law  students,  news  reporters,  cobblers,  accountants,  and 
waiters."  65 

As  yet,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  states  to 
raise  the  qualifications  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

3.  The  fee  system.  The  fee  system  of  compensation  for 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  like  that  of  the  sheriff,  is  character- 
ized by  abuse.  Quantity  of  work  and  not  quality  of  work 
is  the  good  sought.  Pecuniary  interest,  rather  than  fair  and 
impartial  treatment,  rules  the  outcome  of  his  cases.66 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  denunciation  of  the  practice 
of  receiving  fees  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
is  convicted,  many  states  retain  the  fee  system.67 

A  recent  study  on  rural  justice  by  Professor  E.  R.  Sunder- 
land  disclosed  that  "among  926  civil  cases  brought  before 
the  justices  in  the  six  Michigan  counties,  only  seven,  or  less 
than  one  per  cent,  resulted  in  judgments  for  the  defendant. 
In  contrast,  the  defendant  succeeded  in  more  than  a  third 
of  the  cases  brought  before  the  circuit  or  superior  courts  of 
these  same  counties.  A  study  of  criminal  cases  confirmed 
the  findings  of  the  civil  cases — the  defendants  were  adjudged 
guilty  95  per  cent  of  the  time."  68 

In  a  study  made  of  the  four  largest  counties  in  Tennessee 
— Knox,  Hamilton,  Davidson,  and  Shelby — and  eight  smaller 


64  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

«*lbid. 

66  See  Smith,  Chester  H.,  "The  Justice  of  the  Peace  System  in  the  United 
States,"  California  Law  Review,  15:  120,  1926-27. 

67Tumy  vs.  Ohio,  p.  273,  U.  S.,  510    (1927). 

68  State  Government,  "Justices  of  the  Peace,"  a  summary  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  eight  recent  studies  on  rural  justice,  p.  69.  March, 
1934. 
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ones,  it  was  revealed  that  Shelby  County  had  the  "worst 
record"  for  deciding  suits  in  favor  of  the  defendant — 56 
judgments  out  of  9,709  cases.  Although  Davidson 
County  had  the  "best  record"  in  rendering  judgments  for 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  was  favored  in  96.8  per  cent  of 
the  cases.69 

The  existence  of  this  practice  of  favoring  the  plaintiff  is 
interpreted  as  follows:  "The  general  understanding  is  that  if 
nothing  is  collected  from  the  defendant,  the  justice  and  his 
constable  will  receive  no  compensation  for  their  labors  in 
the  case.  Consequently,  decisions  for  the  plaintiffs  who 
bring  him  the  business  are  necessary  if  the  justice  desires 
to  continue  to  eat."  70 

A  few  states  have  either  wholly  or  partially  abolished  the 
fee  system.  California  and  Florida  have  substituted  fixed 
salaries  in  lieu  of  fees.  Arizona  and  Nevada  pay  minor 
courts  on  a  fixed  salary  basis.  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
still  pay  fees  in  civil  cases,  but  salaries  in  criminal  cases. 
Under  the  trial  justice  system  in  Virginia,  the  trial  justice 
is  paid  a  fixed  salary. 

4.  Lack  of  administrative  control.  One  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency  and  corruption 
pervades  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  when  one  reads 
the  following  typical  example  of  extreme  decentralization 
which  characterizes  this  office: 

A  personal  interview  of  117  justices  in  the  State  of  New 
York  disclosed  that  the  individual  justice  of  the  peace  per- 
formed his  duty  with  little  or  no  assistance. 

There  is  no  central  agency  to  give  him  the  information  that 
he  requires  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  work  which  he  per- 

69  Howard,  T.  L.,  "The  Justice  of  the  Peace  System  in  Tennessee,"  a 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Tennessee  Law  Review,  December,  1934,  pp. 
6-7. 

™Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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forms.  What  checks  exist  are  chiefly  of  a  fiscal  nature.  As  long 
as  a  justice  turns  in  his  fines  and  penalties  with  reasonable  regu- 
larity no  attempt  is  made  to  inquire  into  the  process  by  which  he 
collects  them.71 

Lack  of  supervision  is  especially  apparent  in  the  failure 
of  many  justices  of  the  peace  to  keep  any  records  at  all,  or  in 
the  inaccurate  and  unsystematic  reports  which  a  few  keep. 
From  examinations  made  of  the  dockets  of  twelve  counties, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  in  Tennessee,  the  following 
situation  is  typical: 

Justice  D,  Rutherford  County: 

The  docket  was  poorly  kept.  About  one-half  of  the  cases  were 
not  dated  or  numbered.  The  Justice's  and  officers'  costs  were  not 
listed  for  78  cases.  There  were  77  cases  in  whkh  fines  had  been 
assessed,  but  there  was  no  way  of  determining  wrhether  the  fines 
were  paid  or  not.  The  record  of  a  large  number  of  D's  cases  was 
kept  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  and  not  in  his  docket.72 

In  North  Carolina,  where  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court, 
none  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  counties  studied 
carried  out  this  requirement.  "In  one  county  with  thirty 
justices,  the  reports  became  so  irregular  that  the  clerk  got 
after  the  justices,  sent  them  blanks,  explained  the  law  to 
them,  and  for  once  got  a  report  from  everyone.  The  next 
time  there  was  just  as  much  indifference  as  ever,  only  four 
reporting."  73  Thus,  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
like  that  of  the  sheriff,  is  badly  in  need  of  some  supervision. 
As  one  student  of  county  government  has  remarked: 

We  need  to  obviate  the  present  lack  of  administrative  direction. 
We  must  weld  these  magistrates  and  the  county  judge  into  a 

71  Report    of    Commission    on    Administration    of    Justice    in    New    York 
State,  op.  cit.,  p.  573. 

72  Howard,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

73  Wager,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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single  organized  body  answerable  to  a  single  will  and  so  responsi- 
ble to  the  public.74 

Revisions  in  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  De- 
termined efforts  to  bring  about  revision  in  the  office  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  are  manifesting  themselves  in  some 
states;  however,  because  of  the  constitutional  provisions  in 
most  states,  little  has  yet  been  done.  In  those  states  where 
revisions  have  taken  place,  it  has  usually  been  the  practice 
"to  take  away  from  the  justices  practically  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  where  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  do 
so,  or  to  create  other  types  of  minor  courts  with  concurrent 
jurisdiction."  75 

In  1928,  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Association  pro- 
posed a  plan  whereby  in  each  county  of  the  state  there  would 
be  set  up  a  rural  court  which  would  take  over  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In  each  county  there  would 
be  a  popularly  elected  judge,  who  is  paid  a  salary  and  re- 
quired to  have  three  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  law. 
There  would  also  be  in  each  county  one  or  more  salaried 
magistrates,  chosen  by  electors  of  the  magisterial  districts.76 

In  Mississippi,  a  large  number  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
have  lost  much  of  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  with 
the  creation  of  county  courts  having  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.77  These  courts  were 
provided  for  in  a  1926  statute  and  were  made  mandatory 
for  the  larger  counties  and  optional  for  the  smaller  ones. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  has  conferred  most  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  municipal  court. 
The  control  of  the  legislature  over  the  justice  of  the  peace 


74 /bid.,  p.  242. 

75  Butts,  A.  B.,  "The  Justice  of  the  Peace— Recent  Tendencies,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  22,  1928,  p.  948. 
76 /bid.,  p.  949. 
"/bid.,  p.  951. 
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is  clarified  in  the  case  of  Burke  vs.  St.  Paul  Building  Com- 
pany with  the  court's  declaration  that 

.  .  .  the  constitution  commits  the  question  of  how  many  jus- 
tices there  shall  be  in  any  county  and  what  shall  be  their  duties 
entirely  to  legislative  discretion.  Hence,  it  is  not  only  competent, 
but  proper,  for  the  legislature  to  determine  for  any  good  reason 
that  none  are  required  in  any  county  or  that  the  duties  of  such  as 
are  required  shall  be  restricted.78 

Virginia,  through  legislative  enactment,  has  created  a 
special  type  of  trial  justice.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
circuit  judge,  following  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors.  He  is  paid  a  fixed  salary,  and  his  term  of  office 
is  for  four  years.  Taking  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  the  trial  judge  leaves  him  the  function  of 
issuing  of  process.  In  those  counties  where  this  new  system 
has  been  adopted,  the  consensus  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
plan.79 

In  Kansas,  in  1927,  a  statute  was  passed  providing  for  the 
creation  of  city  courts  in  Kansas  City  to  assume  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  both  city  and  county  justices.  In  the  same  year  an- 
other law  was  passed  which  all  but  eliminated  the  justice  of 
the  peace  from  the  rural  justice  machine.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  judges  are  to  serve  in  the  townships 
of  those  counties  having  a  population  of  100,000  to  125,000, 
and  they  are  to  have  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  remaining  jurisdiction  is  "in 
civil  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  only  where  the 
amount  claimed,  exclusive  of  costs,  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  one  dollar."  80  The  validity  of  this  act  is  questionable  be- 
cause of  certain  provisions  in  the  Kansas  constitution.81 


78  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.   125. 

79  For   a   detailed   discussion  of  this   new   trial   judge,   see   Kilpatrick,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  129  ff. 

80  Butts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  950-51. 

81  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 
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Recently,  in  Michigan,  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment provided  in  part  "for  the  reorganization  of  a  court  or 
courts  for  said  county  which  shall  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  conferred  by  law  upon 
justices  of  the  peace  in  townships."  82 

Having  studied  various  suggested  changes  for  the  justice 
of  the  peace  system  in  New  York,  the  Commission  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  New  York  State  concludes  that 
"the  effort  to  extend  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  peace  jus- 
tices within  our  present  framework,  would  be  undesirable 
and  unwise."  It  recommends -that  the  justice  of  the  peace 
"be  deprived  of  his  present  constitutional  status,  by  remov- 
ing all  reference  to  the  office  from  the  state  constitutions," 
and  that  in  his  place,  "district  courts"  in  the  rural  and  semi- 
rural  portions  of  the  state  "be  substituted"  without  regard  to 
age-old  patterns  which  have  long  since  lost  all  contact  with 
reality.  Since  this  change  can  come  about  only  through  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  Commission  further  recommends 
that,  while  waiting,  the  town  law  be  immediately  revised.83 

The  constable.  Like  the  sheriff  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  constable  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system.  In  England,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  was 
"loaded  down  with  a  highly  miscellaneous  collection  of 
duties,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  collection  of  taxes  to 
the  supervision  of  highways,  with  the  magisterial  function 
thrown  in  for  good  measure." 84  The  English  constable 
gradually  lost  his  functions  until,  "convinced  of  the  failure 
of  the  old  local  police  regime,  parliament,  in  1856,  swept 


82  Bromage,  A.  W.,  "Rural  Local  Government,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,  27:   80-84,  1933. 

83  Report   of   the   Commission   on    the   Administration    of  Justice   in   New 
York  State,  op.  cit.,  pp.   35,  586-587. 

84  Smith,  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.   76.      (Taken   from   Howard,  Local   Constitu- 
tional History  of  the   United  States,  pp.  37,  203-204,  271.) 
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the  entire  traditional  system  into  the  discard  and  set  up 
highly  organized  constabularies  in  its  stead."  85 

Unlike  England,  the  United  States  still  retains  this  archaic 
and  anachronous  officer.  But  he  is  no  longer  the  official  of 
high  standing  that  he  was  in  pioneer  days.  Today  he  is 
primarily  an  agent,  who  executes  "the  writs  and  warrants 
of  selectmen,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sometimes 
other  judges."  86 

The  office  of  the  constable,  again  like  that  of  the  sheriff 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  is  characterized  by  the  same  under- 
lying conditions.  In  most  states,  he  is  elected  by  district, 
town,  or  township.  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  he  is  elected  either  by  local  justices  or  by  the 
county  board.  Kentucky  is  the  only  state  which  requires 
any  formal  qualifications.  Here,  the  constable's  compensa- 
tion is  derived  from  fees.  Although  he  and  the  sheriff  are 
both  law  enforcement  officers,  there  rarely  exists  any  co- 
ordination or  cooperation  between  the  two. 

As  to  the  deficiencies  and  abuses  resulting  from  such  con- 
ditions, enough  has  already  been  said  in  connection  with 
the  sheriff  and  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

A  few  movements  toward  the  elimination  of  this  useless 
officer  are  being  made.  Under  the  two  new  systems  of 
government  in  Virginia,  the  county  executive  and  county 
manager  plans,  the  office  of  the  constable  has  been  abolished, 
and  his  jurisdiction  has  been  taken  over  by  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies.  The  appearance  of  rural  police  in  the  rural 
areas  of  some  of  the  states  is  causing  the  displacement  of  a 
number  of  constables. 

That  the  office  of  constable,  if  not  utterly  useless,  is  not 
needed  is  evidenced  in  the  following  representative  citations: 

One  student  of  county  government  states  that   "in   the 


»/Wd.,  p.  78. 

86  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  437. 
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age  of  the  telephone  and  automobile,  the  office  is  an 
anachronism,  an  historical  relic,  and  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished." 87 

In  a  survey  of  county  government  in  Virginia,  the  deduc- 
tion reached  concerning  the  constables  was  that  they  "as 
active  arms  of  the  law  scarcely  exist."  88 

Moley,  in  "The  Sheriff  and  the  Constable,"  states  that 
"the  American  constable  is  completely  hopeless  as  a  peace 
officer.  .  .  .  With  the  establishment  of  a  county  court  of 
inferior  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  constable  .should  disap- 
pear." 89 

Conclusion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  machinery  of  rural 
justice  and  rural  crime  control  is  notoriously  deficient.  It 
is  archaic;  it  is  composed  of  inefficient  officials;  it  is  lacking 
in  organization,  centralized  responsibility,  and  cooperation 
among  the  various  constituents  of  the  system.  Thus,  it  is 
sadly  in  need  of  drastic  revision.  It  needs  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  traditional  fanaticism  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions. It  needs  to  recast  itself,  or  to  be  recast,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  day.  Then  there  will  emerge  an  adequate 
and  efficient  rural  administrative  system  of  justice. 
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CHAPTER  X 

PLANNING  FOR  EFFECTIVE   RURAL 
PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Comparative  rural-urban  health  conditions.  It  is  not 
the  mission  of  this  chapter  to  go  into  any  detailed  discus- 
sion of  comparative  health  conditions  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Its  mission,  rather,  is  to  present  a  simple  and 
brief  orientation  discussion  of  comparative  health  condi- 
tions. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  available  data  of  compara- 
tive rural-urban  health  conditions,  Sorokin,  Zimmerman, 
and  Galpin  came  to  the  following  conclusions: 

These  conclusions  on  rural-urban  mortality  and  duration  of 
life  are  consistent  with  the  data  of  the  medical  examinations  of 
recruits  and  in  part  the  studies  of  school  children,  the  compara- 
tive morbidity  data,  and  rates  of  suicide.  All  these  data  and  the 
additional  data  of  comparative  longevity  and  mortality  are  uni- 
formly consistent  in  showing  that  on  the  whole  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  rural  classes  is  not  poorer  than  that  of  the  urban 
population;  in  fact,  it  is  somewhat  better.1 

After  pointing  out  certain  cautions  to  be  exercised  in 
comparing  rural  and  urban  morbidity  and  mortality  statis- 
tics, Sydenstricker  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  with 
respect  to  rural-urban  impairment  rates  of  agricultural 
workers  and  urban  occupational  groups. 

The  prevalence  of  impaired  vision  and  of  corrected  vision  is 
markedly  lower  among  the  rural  males  than  among  the  urban. 
On  the  other  hand,  carious  and  septic  teeth  and  pyorrhea  are 

1  Sorokin,  Pitrim,  Zimmerman,  Carle  C.,  and  Galpin,  Charles  J.,  A  Syste- 
matic Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  Minneapolis,  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1932,  p.  134. 
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more  prevalent  among  rural  than  among  urban.  The  country 
man  is  less  apt  to  have  enlarged  and  diseased  tonsils,  naso- 
pharyngitis,  and  hypertrophic  rhinitis  than  his  city  brother.  His 
heart  and  circulatory  system  are  less  frequently  impaired  in  his 
prime.  He  is  less  subject  to  nervousness,  enlarged  thyroid,  chronic 
skin  affections,  and  constipation.  Urinalyses  show  among  agri- 
cultural workers  a  slighter  tendency  to  contain  indications 
of  albumin.  The  rural  male  is  more  apt  to  have  geni to-urinary 
complaints,  gastric  disorders,  hernia,  and  indications  of  gall 
bladder  and  appendix  disorders  than  the  urban  male  of  the  same 
age.  On  the  whole,  the  country  man  makes  a  fairly  good  show- 
ing on  medical  examination  in  comparison  with  the  city  man, 
certainly  with  urban  workers  in  the  skilled  trades;  and,  con- 
versely, the  city  dweller  is  more  frequently  subject  to  most  im- 
pairments, among  which  are  the  more  serious  impairments  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  and  nervous  systems.2 

TABLE  XXXIV 

TYPHOID  INCIDENCE  AND  MORTALITY  PER  10,000  POPULATION 
IN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 


Alabama, 

1924-25  3 

Tennessee,  1930  4 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Country  and  Unincorporated  Towns  
Incorporated  Towns  and  Cities: 
500-     999  

5.2 
44.3 

1.3 
5.4 

1.5 
1.0 

1  000-  2  499 

30.7 

3.5 

1.1 

2,500-  4,999  
5  000-  9  999 

18.0 
165 

2.5 
28 

0.9 
0.9 

10,000-24,999            

11.8 

2.0 

0.2 

25,000  and  over  

6.3 

0.9 

0.4 

2  From  Health  and  Environment,  1933,  pp.  63-64,  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker, 
one  of  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends;  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

3  Leach,  Charles  N.,  and  Maxey,  Kenneth  F.,  "The  Relative  Incidence  of 
Typhoid  Fever  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts  of  a  Southern  State," 
Public   Health   Reports,   Vol.    XLI,   No.    16,   April    16,    1926,   U.    S.    Public 
Health  Service. 

4  Milman,   D.   F.,   and   Sibley,   Elbridge,   "Relative   Incidence   of    Typhoid 
Fever   in   Urban   and   Rural    Areas   of  Tennessee,"   Public  Health   Reports, 
Vol.  XLVII,  No.  15,  April  8,  1932,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  is  sometimes  styled  a 
"rural"  disease.  Table  XXXIV,  on  page  329,  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  decrease  in  prevalence  as  the  city 
increases  in  size. 

Sydenstricker  further  concludes  that  "the  gross  illness  rate 
seems  to  be  approximately  the  same  in  the  country  as  in  the 
city,  although  differences  appear  when  the  rates  are  con- 
sidered by  age."  5  In  support  of  this  statement,  Sydenstricker 
presents  Table  XXXV  (p.  332) . 


Deaths  per  1,000  live  births 

30 40 50 60 


70 80 


First  rrvont h 


First  day 


Courtesy  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Fig.  28. — Mortality  in  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  in  the  First  Day, 
First  Month,  and  First  Year  of  Life  Among  White  and  Colored  In- 
fants, United  States,  1933.  Source:  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

The  data  in  Table  XXXV,  while  not  exhaustive,  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  relative  status  of  rural-urban  health. 
They  show,  in  general,  that  rural  peoples  have  a  health  status 
similar  to  that  of  city  dwellers,  if  not  better  in  some  respects. 
The  decrease,  however,  in  total  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  has  been  going  on  more  rapidly  in  urban  areas  than  in 
rural.  This  means  that  in  the  future,  unless  better  health 


5  Sydenstricker,  op.   cit.,  pp.  66-67. 
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facilities  are  provided  for  rural  peoples,  their  sickness  and 
death  rates  will  become  proportionately  greater  than  those 
of  the  city. 

TABLE  XXXV 

ILLNESS  RATES  PER  1,000  WHITE  POPULATION  IN  RURAL  AREAS  AND  TOWNS 

AND  IN  LARGE  CITIES  DURING  TWELVE  CONSECUTIVE 

MONTHS,   1928-1931  6 


Age 

Cities  of 
100,000  or 
More 

Towns  of  Less 
than  5,000  and 
Rural  Areas 

Ratio  of  Rural 
to  Urban 
Rate 

All  ages  '  

79 

83 

1.05 

0-  1  

124 

139 

1.12 

1-  5 

127 

119 

094 

5-9  
10-14  

101 
61 

99 

72 

0.98 
.18 

15-19 

53 

61 

15 

20-24                 .           

62 

67 

.08 

25-34  

75 

87 

.16 

35^14  

74 

78 

.05 

45-64 

73 

79 

.08 

65—  over  

89 

87 

0.98 

Adjusted  to  a  single  age  distribution. 

Some  outstanding  problems  of  rural  health  service. 
1.  The  smallness  of  many  administrative  units.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Winslow,  who  says: 

In  the  first  place,  the  isolated  rural  community  (and  we  might 
also  add  county)  cannot  possibly  develop  a  self-sufficient  health 
unit.  The  ultimate  minimum  of  effective  sanitary  organization 
includes  a  full-time  health  officer,  at  least  three  public  health 
nurses,  and  a  sanitary  inspector,  which  will  cost  $15,000.00. 
Therefore,  no  population  group  of  less  than  6,000  persons  can 
possibly  develop  an  adequate  health  service  at  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  essential,  then,  either  to  replace  local  health  units  by  a 
county  organization  or  to  unite  such  local  units  into  larger  ones 
in  some  other  way.7 

*Ibid.,  p.  68. 

7  Winslow,  C.  E.  A.,  Health  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Village,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1931,  p.  21.  By  permission. 
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POPULATION  GROUPS 

Fig.  30. — Percentage  of  Physicians  Practicing  in  Communities  of 
a  Specified  Size  Compared  for  the  Years  1906,  1923,  and  1931.  Source: 
Leland,  R.  G.,  Distribution  of  Physicians  in  the  United  States,  Chicago, 
American  Medical  Association,  1935,  p.  37. 
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2.  The  lack  of  funds.     This  problem  is  aggravated  for 

...  it  costs  more  to  furnish  the  same  degree  of  protection  to 
the  rural  population  on  account  of  the  greater  distances  in- 
volved in  travel  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  inspectors,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  operating  clinics  and  conferences  in  relatively  small  units. 
If  an  adequate  health  program  costs  more  than  $2  per  capita  in 
the  city— as  we  know  it  does— it  will  cost  still  more  in  the  coun- 
try.8 

TABLE  XXXVI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND   PERCENTAGE  OF   PHYSICIANS  PRACTICING 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  COMMUNITIES  OF  A  SPECIFIED 

SIZE  FOR  YEARS  1906,  1923,  1931 10 


1906 

192 

3 

193 

1 

Size  of 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Community 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

Physi- 

Cent 

Physi- 

Cent 

Physi- 

Cent 

cians  » 

cians  » 

cians  » 

Less  than 

1,000 

33,099 

29.5 

26,992 

20.1 

18,671 

13.4 

1,000- 

2,499  

12,805 

11.6 

12,705 

9.4 

10,669 

7.7 

2,500- 

4,999  

8,159 

7.3 

9,216 

6.8 

8,270 

5.9 

5,000- 

9,999  

6,636 

5.9 

8,438 

6.2 

8,292 

5.9 

10,000- 

24,999  

7,753 

6.7 

11,126 

8.2 

12,056 

8.7 

25,000- 

44,999  

5,586 

5.0 

7,373 

5.5 

8,075 

5.8 

50,000- 

99,999  

4,614 

4.2 

7,972 

5.9 

8,918 

6.4 

100,000 

and  over  

33,534 

29.8 

50,965 

37.9 

64,306 

46.2 

Totals  

112,186 

100.0 

134,786 

100.0 

139,257 

100.0 

a  Exclusive  of   New   England   States. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

10  The  data  for  1906  and  1923  are  from  The  Distribution  of  Physicians 
in  the  United  States,  General  Education  Board,  1924,  while  the  data  for 
1931  are  from  Leland,  R.  G.,  Distribution  of  Physicians  in  the  United 
States,  Chicago,  American  Medical  Association,  1935,  p.  38. 
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AVERAGE   INCOMEIN  DOLLARS  PER  PERSON,  1930 
POPULATION    PER  PHYSICIAN.  1931 

Fig.  31. — Population  per  Physician  Compared  with  Average  Income 
in  Dollars  per  Person.  Source:  American  Medical  Directory,  1931,  also 
Leland,  R.  G.,  Distribution  of  Physicians  in  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  1935,  p.  11. 
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3.  The  rapid  decline  of  physicians  in  both  open  country 
and  village.9  This  point  is  made  clear  by  Figure  30  (p.  334) 
and  also  by  the  table  on  page  335. 

The  urbanward  trend  of  physicians  is  certainly  indicated 
in  the  preceding  table.  One,  however,  must  be  cautious  in 
drawing  the  general  conclusion,  without  more  detailed  study 
of  specific  cases,  that  the  above  decline  in  number  of  physi- 
cians in  the  smaller  communities  has  resulted  in  an  under- 
staffing  of  rural  areas.  Fewer  physicians  today,  with  modern 
means  of  travel,  can  serve  a  larger  rural  population  than 
formerly.  Good  roads  and  the  automobile  have  resulted 
also  in  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  rural  people  going 
to  the  city  and  village  for  medical  and  dental  service. 

TABLE  XXXVII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  COUNTIES  IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  STATES  WITH 
HOSPITALS  FOR  COMMUNITY  USE  AND  THE  RATIO  OF  POPULATION 

TO    BEDS,    BY    STATES11 


State 

Percentage  of  Counties 
Having  Hospitals 

Population  per  Bed 

1920 

1925 

1928 

1920 

1925 

1928 

United  States  .... 
Alabama  

44.0 

25.4 
18.4 
26.7 
26.8 
40.0 
32.9 
29.0 

55.9 

43.3 
31.7 
37.8 
37.8 
51.0 
39.8 
40.0 

57.4 

53.7 
30.4 
40.0 
45.2 
56.0 
36.8 
42.0 

340 

767 
897 
653 
1054 
761 
679 
484 

291 

646 
695 
548 
778 
517 
440 
661 

270 

593 
666 
502 
644 
472 
376 
491 

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Mississippi  
North  Carolina.  .  . 
Tennessee  
Virginia 

9  For  additional  statistical  data  on  this  point  other  than  that  presented 
in  this  chapter,  consult  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  A 
Survey  of  Statistical  Data  on  Medical  Facilities  in  the  United  States,  1929, 
p.  65;  or  Brunner,  E.  de  S.,  and  Kolb,  J.  H.,  Rural  Social  Trends,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  pp.  276-282. 

11  Adapted  from  The  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  A  Survey 
of  Statistical  Data  on  Medical  Facilities  in  the  United  States,  1929,  pp.  91- 
92. 
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Figures  30  (p.  334)  and  31  (p.  336)  show  the  percentage  of 
physicians  practicing  in  communities  of  a  specified  size  and 
also  the  population  per  physician,  compared  with  the  average 
income  in  dollars  per  person. 

4.  The  large  percentage  of  counties  without  accessible  and 
adequate  hospitalization.     In  substantiation  of  this  fact,  the 
table  on  page  337  is  cited. 

5.  The  problem  of  educating  rural  peoples  to  utilize  to 
their  greatest  advantage  the  rural  assets  and  potentialities 
contributing  to  health  which  exist  in  rural   communities. 

6.  The  problem  of  teaching  the  farmer  to  do  for  himself 
what  government  does  for  the  city  dweller,  in  the  matter 
of  protection  of  water  supply,  milk  supply,  and  food  supply. 

7.  The  problem  of  the  poorly  trained  and  poorly  equipped 
country  doctor. 

8.  The  problem  of  coordination  of  the  health  services 
already  existing  in  rural  areas. 

9.  The  problem  of  health  education  for  the  general  public. 
The  function  of   government   in  health.     One  of  the 

functions  of  government*  is  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  To  this  end,  all  levels  of 
government,  national,  state,  and  local,  exist. 

The  functions  of  each  of  these  three  units  of  government 
in  the  promotion  of  public  health  are  as  follows:  12 

The  federal  government  is  largely  responsible  for: 

1.  Protecting  the  nation  from  invasion  by  exotic  diseases. 

2.  Coordination  of  public  health  activity  in  the  several  states. 

3.  Control  and  supervision  over  interstate  health  problems. 

4.  Consultation  and  advisory  service  to  the  states  in  matters 
of  health. 


12  After  Dr.   E.   L.   Bishop,  Tennessee  State  Commissioner  of   Health,  in 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1934  and  1935. 
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5.  Aid  to  the  states  through  equalization  of  the  opportunity 
for  public  health  service  by  detail  of  trained  personnel, 
establishment  of  service,  personnel,  and  other  standards, 
and  financial  subsidies. 

6.  Research  in  the  more  purely  scientific  fields  and  in  ad- 
ministrative practice  for  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
relative  to  protective  measures  and  the  effective  applica- 
tion of  such  measures. 

7.  Coordination  of  research. 

8.  Collection  of  sanitary  reports  and  statistics. 

9.  Dissemination  of  public  health  information. 

10.  To  study  causes,   treatment,  and  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases. 

The  proper  functions  of  the  state  in  the  promotion  of 
public  health  lie  largely  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Protection  of  the  state  from  invasion  of  disease  from  other 
states  or  territories. 

2.  Coordination  of  the  public  health  service  of  the  several  local 
units  of  government,  both  city  and  county. 

3.  Control  of  intrastate  and  intercounty  problems  of  a  general 
health  character,  when  not  amenable  to  local  control. 

4.  Consultant,  advisory,  and  supervisory  service  to  local  health 
units  and  agencies. 

5.  Aid  to  local  governments  through  subsidization  and  equali- 
zation of  opportunity  for  public  health  service  by  the  detail 
of  trained  personnel,  establishment  of  service,  personnel, 
and  other  standards,  and  financial  grants. 

6.  Research  in  special  regional  health  problems  and  particu- 
larly research  into  new  and  better  administrative  practices. 

7.  Administration    of    certain    services,    registration    of   vital 
statistics,  coordination  of  health  education  work,  and  the 
like,  which,  because  of  state-wide  relation,  can  be  adminis- 
tered more  efficiently  with  the  state  as  a  unit. 
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8.  Exercise  of  the  police  power  inherent  within  the  state  for 
the  formulation  of  regulations  and  for  execution  of  the 
state's  regulatory  responsibility. 

The  functions  of  local  units  of  government  are  more 
primary  or  direct,  some  of  the  major  health  functions  being: 

1.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  together  with  suffi- 
cient classification  and  analysis  to  clarify  the  major  health 
problems  and  needs  of  the  county  and  to  check  on  progress 
made  along  health  lines  in  the  county. 

2.  Disease   prevention   and   control    of   acute   communicable 
diseases,  venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  and  other  prevent- 
able diseases. 

3.  Activities  for  the  promotion  of  hygiene  of  the  individual, 
arranged  into  service  for  the  prenatal,  infant,  preschool,  and 
school  age  groups. 

4.  Sanitation  service  along  lines  for  general  sanitation,  includ- 
ing water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  and  activities  for  the 
protection  of  food  and  milk  supplies. 

The  complete  county  or  local  health  service.  To  be 
functionally  complete,  a  county  health  service  should  com- 
prise and  embody  the  following  agencies  and  services: 

1.  The  county  health  unit,  headed  by  a  full-time  county 
health   officer,   with   medical   degree    and   special   public 
health  training. 

2.  A  maternal,  infant,  and  preschool  health  program. 

3.  School  health  service. 

4.  A  nursing  program. 

5.  Tuberculosis  prevention  and  control. 

6.  Venereal  disease  control. 

7.  Consultation  service. 

8.  Adequate  laboratory  and  clinical  service. 

9.  Control  of  acute  communicable  diseases. 
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10.  Nutrition  and  dietary  studies  and  application. 

11.  Care   of   crippled   children,   unless   otherwise   adequately 
cared  for. 

12.  A  rural  sanitation  program,  including  at  least  one,  and 
perhaps  two,  sanitary  inspectors. 

13.  Statistical  compilations  and  analyses. 

14.  A  mental  hygiene  program. 

15.  A  social  service  program,  unless  such  a  program  is  carried 
out  by  a  county  department  of  public  welfare. 

16.  Health  education  for  the  general  public. 

Obviously,  if  at  all  possible,  the  unit  for  health  adminis- 
tration should  be  large  enough  to  provide  these  services. 
If  the  county  is  not  large  enough,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  an  area  of  larger  size.  Such  an  area  may  then  be  called 
a  "functional  health  district."  13 

The  county  health  unit.  In  make-up,  county  health  units 
vary  a  great  deal.  They  should,  to  be  stable  and  functionally 
complete,  be  made  up  of  a  county  health  board  of  from 
five  to  seven  members,  representatives  of  the  county  govern- 
ing body,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  lay  public;  a 
full-time  county  health  officer,  elected  by  the  county  health 
board;  a  sanitary  officer;  a  laboratory  technician;  and  one 
or  more  public  health  nurses. 

The  first  county  to  establish  a  county  health  department 
with  a  full-time  county  health  officer  in  charge  was  Yakima 
County,  Washington,  in  19 II.1*  Following  1911,  rapid 
advances  were  made  in  the  establishment  of  health 


13  The   importance   of   coordination   and   clear-cut   relationships    between 
state  and  county  health  units  cannot  be  over-emphasized.     In  connection 
with    this    point,   see    Underwood,    Felix   J.,   "Relationships    between    State 
and  Local  Health  Departments,"  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meet- 
ing,   Southern    Branch,    American    Public    Health    Association,    New    York, 
American   Public  Health  Association,   1935,  pp.   16-20. 

14  Milbank   Memorial   Fund,   The  County  Health    Unit,  New  York,   1927, 
p.  11. 
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units.     These  advances  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabu 
lation. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

GROWTH  OF  FULL-TIME  COUNTY  HEALTH  UNITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1914-1933  15 

Number  of 
Year  Counties 

Having  Units 

1914  3 

1920  43 

1923  214 

1926  307 

1927  337 

1928  414 

1929  467 

1930  507 

1931 557 

1932  616 

1933  530 

1934  .  .  540 


The  distribution  of  the  county  health  units  for  the  United 
States  is  also  graphically  presented  in  Figure  32  (p.  343)  .16 

Figure  33  shows  graphically  and  statistically  the  growth 
of  public  health  units  by  states  from  1928  through  1932, 
and  also  the  percentage  of  the  rural  population  of  the  vari- 
ous states  served  by  these  units.17 

From  the  data  one  notes  that  on  December  31,  1933, 
74  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  was  not  provided  with 
county  health  units,  "the  form  of  health  organization  which 
is  considered  best  adapted  to  rural  areas."  18 


15  Data  prior  to  1930  taken  from  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  97;  data  for  1930-33, 
from  Public  Health  Reports,  49:    1481,  December  7,  1934,  and  for  Nov.   1, 
1935,  p.  1553. 

16  Public  Health  Reports,  49:   1482,  December  7,  1934. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  1484. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  1484. 
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Winslow  summarizes  the  status  of  rural  health  services 
in  the  United  States  with  the  following  remarks: 

There  are  about  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States,  .  .  . 
Some  2,500  of  these  counties  are  essentially  or  largely  rural,  .  .  . 
Of  the  2,500,  about  500  have  full-time  health  services,  ...  Of 
the  500,  less  than  50  have  health  budgets  and  personnel  in  any 
sense  adequate  for  a  full-time  health  service,  ...  Of  these  50, 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  dozen  .  .  .  have  health  machinery  comparable 
with  that  which  is  believed  essential  in  an  urban  community.19 


Fig.  32. — Rural  Areas  Having  Whole-time  Health  Officers,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1933.  Source:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports,  49:1481,  December  7, 
1934. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  best  methods  of  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  rural  peoples  is  through,  first,  the  county 
health  unit,  and,  secondly,  the  district  health  unit.  The 
rural  community  is  ordinarily  too  small  to  support  an  ade- 
quate health  service;  therefore,  the  county  unit  must  be 

19  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  p.   101. 
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used.  Likewise,  many  counties  are  so  small  that  a  regional 
or  district  health  unit  covering  more  than  one  county  should 
be  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health.20 


STAT  E 


WHOLE-TIME  COUNTY 

OR  LOCAL  DISTRICT 

HEALTH  UNITS 

JANUARY   I 


C\J 


PERCENTAGE    OF    RURAL  POPULATION 
SERVED  AS   OF  JANUARY   1,1932 
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Fig.  33.— Number  of  Whole-time  County  Health  Units,  by  States, 
1928-1932,  and  Percentage  of  Rural  Population  Served  on  January  1, 
1934.  Source:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports,  49:  1481,  December  7,  1934. 


20  Probably  the  health  work  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  more  closely  corresponds  to  a  regional  health  plan  than 
any  other  example  in  the  United  States. 
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County  health  unit  plans.  Rather  than  go  into  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  planning  of  county  health  units,  a 
few  organization  charts  are  presented,  with  full  information 
regarding  organization  of  units  being  available  from  every 
state  department  of  health. 


Fig.  34. — Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  Community  Health  Organi- 
zation.21 

After  a  study  of  child  welfare  in  Queen  Annes  County, 
Maryland,  Bennett  proposed  the  following  organization  for 
carrying  out  a  successful  health  program  in  that  county. 

A  more  complex  organization  is  that  of  the  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York,  health  activities.  In  1923,  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  launched  a  rural  health  demonstration 


21  From  Mustard,  Harry  S.,  Cross-Sections  of  Rural  Health  Progress,  New 
York,  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1930,  p.  186.  This  is  a  report  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  Child  Health  Demonstration  in  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee,  1924-1928. 
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project  in  this  county.     The  complete  organization,  as   it 
was  perfected,  is  given  in  Figure  36.22 


Fig.  35. — Organization  on  Proposed  County  Health  Program,  Queen 
Annes  County,  Maryland,  1933.23 

Organizing  public  health  nursing.  Where  counties  do 
not  have  full-time  county  health  officers  and  a  county  health 
unit,  they  very  often  have  some  form  of  nursing  organi- 
zation. Several  forms  of  public  health  nursing  organizations 
are  presented  here. 

A  very  simple  form  of  nursing  association  is  indicated 
in  Figure  38  (p.  349) . 

Very  often  the  health  activities  of  a  county  or  rural  area 


22Winslow,  op.  tit.,  p.  81. 

23  Bennett,  Thomas  G.,  A  Health  Program  for  the  Children  of  a  County, 
New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1933,  p.  190. 
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are  organized  around  the  Red  Cross.  Figure  39  represents 
a  typical  Red  Cross  nursing  service,  where  the  service  is 
financed  entirely  by  the  chapter. 


Business  Advisory 
Committee 

Board    of 
Directors 

Medical   Advisory 
Committee 

Executive 
Com  mi  ttee 

Publicity 

Com  mittee 

Nursmq 
Committee 

Supply 
Committee 

Board  Member 
Committee 

Finance 

Comm  ttee 

Education 
Comm  ttee 

Social  Service 

Committee 

Volunteer 
Committee 

• 

^urse 
)i  recto 

j 

r 

Nursmq 
Staff  y 

Clerical 
Staff 

Fig.    37. — Suggested    Organization    of    a    Public    Health    Nursing 

Association.24 

Where  the  nursing  service  is  supported  by  both  Red 
Cross  funds  and  public  funds,  three  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  the  services  are  usually  made.  These 
are  indicated  by  Figures  40, 41,  and  42.25 

Rural  hospitalization.26  As  previously  stated  in  this 
chapter,  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  rural  health  is 
that  of  making  accessible  adequate  hospital  facilities.  This 


24  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  Board  Members 
Manual,  pp.  30-95,  1930.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  By  permission. 

&Ibid.,  p.  91. 

26  For  information  on  the  organization  and  management  of  the  small 
hospital,  consult  the  publications  on  The  Small  General  Hospital,  published 
by  the  Duke  Endowment,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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may  mean  that  there  is  a  gross  inadequacy  of  rural  hospitals; 
that  under  the  existing 
systems  of  hospitalization 
many  rural  peoples  do  not 
have  funds  for  hospitaliza- 
tion; or  it  may  mean  that 
many  hospitals  have  been 
improperly  located. 

Because  of  the  operation 
of  the  above  factors,  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  occupancy 
is  shown  by  many  of  our 
hospitals.  This  fact  is  indi- 
cated in  a  recent  survey  by 
the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  following  quotation  indicates  this  problem: 

In  rural  sections,  that  is,  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
all  general  hospitals  show  an  occupancy  of  only  50.2  per  cent, 
while  in  urban  communities,  towns  and  cities  of  10,000  or  more, 
the  average  occupancy  for  general  hospitals  is  62.4  per  cent.  On 
this  basis,  some  typical  rates  of  occupancy  in  existing  general 
hospitals  are  as  follows:  Alabama,  30  urban  hospitals  and  30 


E 

ioard    of    Director- 
or  Committee 

i 

Nursing 
Staff 

Patients 

Fig.    38. — Organization    of    Small 
Public    Health    Nursing   Associa- 
tion.27 


Chapter  Executive  Committee 


Nursing  Activ- 
ities  Committee 


Junior    Red 
Cross 


Disaster 


Fig.  39.— Red  Cross  Nursing  Service.28 


21  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
28  Ibid.,  p.  90 
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rural  general  hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of  50  and  32  per 
cent,  respectively;  Georgia,  39  rural  hospitals  and  36  urban 
hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of  37.5  and  53.6  per  cent,  respec- 
tively; Kansas,  52  rural  hospitals  and  39  urban  hospitals,  with  an 


Red    Cross  Executive 
Committee 


County 
Commissioners 


Joint 
Committee 


Fig.  40. — Red  Cross  Nursing  Organization. 

occupancy  of  43.9  and  50.3  per  cent,  respectively;  Louisiana,  16 
rural  hospitals  and  22  urban  hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of 
28.9  and  82.9  per  cent,  respectively;  Mississippi,  33  rural  hos- 


Red  Cross  Executive 
Committee 


Nursing  Activities 
Committee 


Nurse 


Fig.  41. — Organization  of  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service:  Cooperative 

Plan. 

pitals  and  32  urban  hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of  28.4  and 
43.3  per  cent,  respectively;  Missouri,  38  rural  hospitals  and  52 
urban  hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of  44.6  and  61.8  per  cent, 
respectively;  North  Carolina,  55  rural  hospitals  and  45  urban 
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hospitals,  with  an  occupancy  of  49.5  and  55.3  per  cent,  respec- 
tively; and  Texas,  123  rural  hospitals  and  86  urban  hospitals, 
with  an  occupancy  of  31.4  and  49.8  per  cent,  respectively.29 

The  latest  information  reveals  that  1,779  counties  have 
one  or  more  general  hospitals,  while  1,296  counties  are  with- 
out hospitals  located  within  their  boundaries.50 

As  indicated  before,  probably  a  great  deal  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  scheme  of  financing  rural  hospitalization  and 
partly  in  the  improper  location  of  hospitals.  With  regard 


Red  Cross  Executive 
Committee 


Nursing  Activities 
Committee 


Fig.  42. — Another  Form  of  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 

to  the  latter,  the  American  Medical  Association  believes  that 
before  a  community  determines  to  build  a  hospital,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  following: 

1.  Distance  to  existing  hospitals;  their  availability  and  adapta- 
bility for  use,  as  to  location,  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and 
personnel. 

2.  Extent  to  which  the  people  use  hospitals;  occupancy  in 
hospitals  of  same  or  adjacent  territory. 

3.  Attitude  of  each  physician  in  the  locality  toward  hospitali- 
zation of  his  patients;  whether  accustomed  to  the  hospital  care 

29  "Important  Hospital  Facts,"  Bulletin  30:  American  Medical  Association, 
34-35,  March,   1935. 
*>Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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of  patients;  possibility  of  change  of  habit  on  part  of  physician 
and  of  people. 

4.  Caliber  and  kind  of  medical  men,  with  reference  to  age, 
training  and  ability  to  cooperate;   availability  of  skilled  con- 
sultants such  as  pathologists,  roentgenologists,  surgeons,  ophthal- 
mologists and  others. 

5.  Racial,  religious  and  occupational  affiliations  of  inhabitants; 
extent  to  which  they  are  already  patronizing  existing  hospitals 
within  the  territory;  extent  to  which  they  are  affiliated  with  or 
patronizing  hospitals  farther  away. 

6.  Possibilities  of  improving  conditions  of  medical  service  with 
additional  facilities. 

7.  Area  to  be  served,  density  and  number  of  population  and 
all  transportation  conditions. 

8.  Number  of  patients,  their  ailments  and  their  social  and 
economic  status  as  determined  by  a  canvassing  of  physicians; 
number  of  additional  patients  physicians  would  hospitalize  if 
hospital  facilities  were  available. 

9.  Ability  of  the  community  to  contribute  toward  the  estab- 
lishment and  upkeep  of  a  hospital.    What  are  the  local  resources? 
What  moral  support  is  available? 

10.  Suitability    of   home    conditions    for   care    of   less    serious 
illnesses;  possibilities  of  visiting  nurse  service. 

11.  A   visit    to   a   few   selected   hospitals    already    successfully 
operating  in  similar  communities. 

12.  In  accordance  with   data  obtained,   provision  for  present 
and  immediate  future  needs  for  the  necessary  general  and  special 
services. 

13.  Needs  of  the  community.     Plan  the  hospital  entirely  on 
this  basis.    Avoid  building  to  sell  real  estate;  to  create  jobs;  to 
beautify  the  town;  to  glorify  a  certain  person,  church,  lodge  or 
other  group;  to  excel  or  to  spite  a  rival  group;  to  get  political 
preferment;  or  merely  to  produce  a  market  for  certain  products; 
or  to  get  a  hand  in  government  funds. 

14.  Services  of  a  competent  architect,  preferably  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  hospital  planning,  or  of  a  competent,  con- 
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servative  hospital  consultant,  or  both.    Do  not  depend  on  these 
to  do  all  the  thinking. 

15.  Future  needs.  Leave  room  for  expansion.  Provide  means 
tor  upkeep  and  support.  Give  your  community  a  practical 
hospital  service  such  as  it  can  maintain  and  not  a  "white 
elephant."  31 

The  problem  of  rural  hospitalization  is  being  attacked 
on  several  fronts,  of  which  the  following  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative: 

First,  through  use  of  privately  owned  urban  or  town  hos- 
pitals. 

Secondly,  through  use  of  municipally  owned  urban  hospi- 
tals by  rural  peoples. 

Thirdly,  through  county  hospitals  which  are  supported 
partially,  but  usually  not  entirely,  by  county  tax  funds. 

Fourthly,  through  a  community  plan  of  hospitalization 
where  the  cost  is  distributed  over  a  large  population  by 
means  of  a  "convenient  pay"  plan. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  scheme  of  hospitalization,  the 
following  community  hospital  advertisement  is  clarifying. 

HOSPITAL  CARE 
At  the  Least  Cost 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Holston  Valley  Community 
Hospital 32  has  provided  a  benefit  to  the  people  whose  welfare  it 
exists  to  serve  which  may  well  rank  in  importance  with  the 
excellent  facilities  of  the  new  buildings  and  equipment.  Follow- 
ing the  recent  example  of  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country 
and  after  extensive  investigations,  it  has  developed  a 

HOSPITAL  SERVICE  PLAN 
Offering  to   Members 

Hospital  care  as  needed  up  to  21  days  a  year: 
Bed  and  board  in  a  four-bed  room. 
General  nursing  care. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

32  Located  at  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
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Ordinary  drugs  and  dressings. 

X-rays  and  laboratory  examinations. 

Use  of  the  operating  room. 

Anaes thesis  given  by  the  hospital  anaesthetist. 

Care  in  maternity  cases,  with  nursery  care  (after  10  months 
membership) . 

Discount  of  %  for  the  same  accommodations  if  more  than  21 
days'  care  is  needed. 

Credit  of  $3.00  a  day  if  more  expensive  accommodations  are 
selected. 

Under  certain  conditions  allowance  of  $3.00  a  day  up  to  $45.00 
for  necessary  hospitalization  elsewhere. 

Dependents  of  group  members  become  associate  members  en- 
titled to  one-fourth  of  all  the  benefits  provided  for  members, 
except  the  discount  allowed  for  a  hospital  stay  in  excess  of  21 
days. 

IT  COSTS  LITTLE 

Enrollment  Monthly  Dues 

$1  or  $2  75^  or  $1 

ANYBODY  IN  GOOD  HEALTH  CAN  JOIN 

Every  person  in  an  employed  group  of  ten  or  more  can  take 
advantage  of  this  security  from  hospital  bills,  provided  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  entire  group  joins.  Each  applicant  must  be 
in  sound  health  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  but  no  physical 
examination  is  required.  The  cost  for  the  group  member  is 
$1.00  to  enroll  and  75^  a  month  dues,  payable  in  advance  through 
payroll  deductions.  If  the  group  member  has  dependents  to  be 
listed  as  associate  members,  he  pays  an  additional  25^  a  month; 
there  are  no  other  dues  for  associate  members.  Individuals  not 
eligible  to  join  in  an  employed  group  may  be  accepted  after  a 
physical  examination;  their  enrollment  fee  is  $2.00  and  monthly 
dues  $1.00,  payable  semi-annually  or  annually  in  advance. 

Patients  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  upon  recommendation  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  The  services 
of  attending  physicians  or  private  nurses  are  not  included  among 
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the  benefits  offered  by  the  plan.  Cases  provided  for  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  are  also  excluded.  Hospital 
care  for  chronic  and  communicable  diseases,  which  cannot  be 
given  in  a  general  hospital,  is  not  included  as  a  benefit  after  the 
case  is  diagnosed. 

Benefits  to  any  person  in  any  year  are  limited  to  $149.99 

Davis  has  summarized  other  group  plans  of  providing 
medical  service  which  warrant  our  interest  at  this  point.  He 
says: 

Over  ten  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina,  five  mills  and  their  employees  set  up  a  hospital  and  a 
plan  of  medical  service  headed  by  a  physician  of  high  standing 
in  the  locality.  This  service  has  come  to  include  about  8,000  of 
the  12,000  people  of  Roanoke  Rapids  and  has  been  paid  for  by 
a  fixed  fee  of  25  cents  a  week  from  each  employee  and  about  an 
equal  amount  from  the  employers.  In  1931,  when  the  mills 
found  it  no  longer  possible  to  continue  their  payments,  the 
employees  voluntarily  doubled  their  weekly  amounts  so  that  the 
service  could  continue  without  interruption.  In  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  the  employees  of  the  local  refinery  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  made  arrangements  with  seven  local  physicians 
and  subsequently  developed  the  service  so  that  they  now  possess 
a  modern  building,  equipped  to  serve  as  a  clinic  for  the  group. 
For  $3  per  employee  per  month,  complete  medical  service  has 
been  furnished  to  the  membership  and  their  families,  who  include 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  white  employees  of  the  company.  In 
1929  the  membership  reached  its  peak  at  2,800,  dropped  to 
nearly  2,000  in  1932  because  of  lessened  employment,  but  a  total 
of  about  8,000  persons  (members  and  their  families)  receive  what 
qualified  observers  report  to  be  excellent  service.33 

Regarding  the  scarcity  of  physicians  and  adequate  hos- 

33  Davis,  Michael  M.,  "Trends  and  Programs  in  Medical  Care,"  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  208,  No.  17,  April  27,  1933,  pp.  10-11. 
The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  reprint  of  this  article. 
In  connection  with  this  topic,  see  also  Ch'en,  C.  C.,  "The  Rural  Public 
Health  Experiment  in  Ting  Hsien,  China,"  The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
Quarterly,  Vol.  14,  No.  1,  January,  1936. 
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pitalization  in  rural  areas,  Brunner  and  Kolb  point  out  the 
following  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  solve  these  in- 
adequacies. 

Some  rural  communities  employ  a  physician  on  a  guaranteed 
salary.  In  one  or  two  states  they  are  allowed  to  raise  the  salary 
by  taxation.  This  system  has  been  carried  further  in  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada,  than  anywhere  else  on  this  continent  (see  The 
Municipal  Doctor  System  in  Saskatchewan,  Chicago,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1932).  Hospital  facilities  are  being  pro- 
vided in  some  states  on  a  county  basis;  in  a  few  states,  assisted 
by  taxation.  Four  county  hospitals  have  been  erected  and  in  part 
subsidized  in  the  South  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  serve  as  demonstrations.  In  other  places,  groups 
of  physicians  have  erected  their  own  hospitals;  and  the  doctors 
in  a  few  of  the  140  villages  claimed  that  such  a  procedure  solved 
some  of  their  problems.  In  one  Middle  West  village,  the  hospital 
greatly  increased  the  volume  of  business,  60  per  cent  of  which 
came  from  outside  the  village.  In  one  southern  state,  there  is  a 
movement  to  grant  scholarships  to  medical  students  who  will 
offer  to  serve  in  rural  communities  for  a  term  of  years  following 
their  graduation  and  interneship.  A  number  of  states'  boards 
of  health  perform  certain  laboratory  facilities  on  request  from 
local  doctors.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  item,  however, 
progress  along  these  lines  has  been  very  slow  in  comparison  with 
the  need.  Not  one  of  them,  save  the  extension  of  laboratory 
facilities,  may  be  considered  a  definite  trend.34 

In  his  excellent  treatise,  The  Doctor  and  the  Public., 
James  Peter  Warbasse  points  out: 

In  a  single  Province,  in  Canada,  are  twenty  municipalities 
employing  physicians  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  average  salary 
of  these  doctors  is  $4,000  a  year,  with  opportunities  to  add  one 
or  two  thousand  dollars  more  in  extra  fees.  This  medical  serv- 
ice is  maintained  by  the  taxes.  An  average  of  one  doctor  to 


34  From  Rural  Social  Trends,  1933,  pp.  279-280,  by  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 
and  J.  H.  Kolb,  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  president's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends;  by  permission  of  the 
publishers,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
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about  3,000  population  serves  rural  communities.  Such  surveys 
as  have  been  made  show  that  this  method  is  preferred  to  the 
competitive  practice  method  by  the  majority  of  the  population 
concerned— as  well  as  by  the  physicians.35 

Another  solution  to  the  problem  of  providing  medical 
care  in  thinly  populated  areas  is  stated  by  Davis: 

Many  rural  areas  are  too  thinly  settled  or  too  poor  to  maintain 
a  physician  and  laboratory  facilities,  while  the  services  of  special- 
ists, and  a  hospital,  are  still  less  available.  By  organizing  the 
medical  services  for  these  areas  in  coordination  with  some  accessi- 
ble center  of  population,  the  needs  might  be  met.  A  body  of 
physicians  in  Iowa  grappled  with  this  problem  three  years  ago. 
They  had  a  private  group  clinic  in  an  urban  area  of  about 
100,000  inhabitants  and  on  their  own  initiative  sent  out  a 
private  practitioner  of  their  own  selection  to  a  town  of  3,000, 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  private  group  clinic  which  they  main- 
tained. 

Quoting  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  Davis  says: 

This  general  practitioner,  who  succeeded  a  physician  who  had 
retired,  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  clinic,  and  engages  in  private 
practice  on  a  fee  basis.  Fees  are  established  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  community  and  the  patients'  estimated  ability  to 
pay.  Difficult  cases  are  referred  to  the  specialist,  at  the  clinic 
offices,  who  either  visits  the  general  practitioner  at  his  local 
office  or  treats  the  patient  in  the  urban  clinic  or  in  a  hospital. 

Since  the  first  substation  of  the  clinic  was  established,  six 
others  have  been  instituted  in  the  small  towns  surrounding  this 
metropolitan  area.  The  local  practitioners  maintain  in  the 
offices  laboratories  for  blood  and  urine  tests,  small  stocks  of 
standard  drugs,  and  the  usual  equipment  for  simple  examinations 
and  treatments.  Detailed  case  records  are  kept  for  every  patient 
and  these  records  are  checked  by  the  clinic  specialists  whenever 
a  case  is  referred  to  them  for  treatment.36 


35  Warbasse,  James  Peter,  The  Doctor  and  the  Public,  New  York,  Paul  B. 
Hoeber,  Inc.,  1935,  p.  498.     This  book  also  contains  excellent  material  on 
state  medicine,  group  practice,  and  medical  cooperatives  in   both  America 
and  abroad. 

36  Davis,  Michael  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10. 
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Individualism  in  curative  medicine  doomed.  The  trend 
is  definitely  toward  preventive  medicine  and  health  work 
and  toward  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  application  of  medi- 
cal science  to  the  early  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease. 
As  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Professor  Winslow: 

The  purely  individualistic  practice  of  medicine  as  it  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past  must  be  increasingly  supplemented  by  some  form 
or  forms  of  organized  medicine  which  will  offer  to  the  individual 
modern  scientific  medical  care,  including  laboratory  and  special- 
ized consultation  service,  on  an  economic  basis  which  will  facili- 
tate its  application  to  the  prevention  of  incipient  disease — 
probably  on  some  basis  which  involves  payment  of  the  physician 
through  a  common  fund  for  the  supervision  of  the  health  of  an 
individual  rather  than  for  the  treatment  of  a  specific  ailment.37 

The  promotion  of  the  public  health,  in  cooperation  with 
the  medical  profession,  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  health 
officer.  The  best  in  private  medicine  and  the  best  in  state 
medicine  should  be  retained  and  used  in  the  promotion  of 
a  program  which  will  retain  an  incentive  for  the  private 
practitioner  and  at  the  same  time  make  public  health  and 
medical  facilities  available  to  the  masses  in  accordance  with 
their  ability  to  pay. 

It  should  be  a  goal  of  social  endeavor  to  aid  the  popula- 
tion to  live  richly  and  to  live  long.  Rural  planning  aims  at 
the  accomplishment  of  this  bipolar  objective.  Rural  health 
planning  likewise  strives  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  both  the 
longevity  and  richness  of  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

MAKING  RURAL  EDUCATION  ACCES- 
SIBLE AND  ADEQUATE 

Accessibility  and  adequacy.  There  will  always  be  two 
major  problems  confronting  public  education:  one  is  how 
to  make  public  education  accessible  to  all  the  population  in 
need  of  education,  and  the  other  is  how  to  make  this  educa- 
tion adequate.  The  reader  may  appropriately  raise  the 
question:  How  much  education  in  terms  of  grades  or  types 
of  schools  should  be  accessible?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  constitute  a  median  or  norm,  which  leads  the  writers 
to  adopt  the  postulate  that  the  facilities  of  both  graded 
and  secondary  schools  should  be  made  available  to  all 
normal  rural  youth. 

A  more  ideal  postulate  might  go  far  beyond  this  norm 
and  suggest  not  only  graded  school  and  secondary  school 
facilities  for  rural  people,  but  also  a  system  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  a  program  of  vocational  training  for  all  ages. 

As  to  what  constitutes  adequacy,  there  can  never  be  more 
than  a  partial  answer.  The  full  answer  may  appropriately  be 
found  in  the  aims  of  education,  adequacy  being  determined 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  achieves  these  aims.  Progress  must 
always  be  measured  from  some  point  to  some  point.  The 
points,  therefore,  for  measuring  progress  in  education  are 
the  aims  or  objectives  of  the  educational  process. 

The  bipolar  aims  of  education.  Education,  if  adequate, 
must  always  keep  in  the  foreground  a  bipolar  mission — the 
greatest  possible  development  of  the  individual  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  most  effec- 
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tive  social  order  on  the  other.     Let  us  discuss  first  the  in- 
dividual emphasis.1 

From  the  point  of  view  of  individual  emphasis,  education 
should  strive  to  develop  an  individual  who  (so  far  as  native 
capacities,  on  the  one  side,  and  conditions  of  environment, 
by  him  unalterable,  on  the  other,  permit)  shall  at  any  stage 
of  his  life  career  unite  well-doing  with  well-being.  Such  an 
individual  is: 

1.  One  who  as  an  organism  is 

(a)  In  respect  to  the  constant  essentials  of  organismal 
welfare  by  habit  adapted. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  variable  essentials  of  organismal 
welfare  deliberately  adaptive. 

(c)  In  respect  to  improvable  features  of  environment 
essential  to  organismal  welfare,  alert  to  discovery, 
versatile  in  control,  and  moved  by  creative  ideals. 

2.  One  who  as  socius  is 

(a)  In  respect  to  the  constant  and  essential  conditions 
of  social  relationship  by  habit  adapted. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  variable  essentials  of  social  re- 
lationship, deliberately  adaptive. 

(c)  In  respect  to  the  improvable  features  of  social  re- 
lationship, alert  to  discovery,  versatile  in  control, 
and  moved  by  creative  ideals. 

3.  One  who  as  human  spirit 

(a)  Finds  in  his  organic  adaptations  significance,  both 
intrinsic  and  derivative  of  ideals. 

(b)  Finds  in  his  deals  with  social  affairs  significance, 
both  intrinsic  and  derivative  of  ideals. 

(c)  Finds  in  creative  endeavor  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  ideals  the  sense  of  highest  worth  intrinsic. 


1  Credit   for   these   concepts   should   go    to    Professor   Theodore    Eaton   of 
Cornell  University. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  society  as  an  aim  of  education,  we 
may  say  that  education  should  strive  to  develop  a  system  of 
individual  relationships  and  group  relationships — i.e.,  a 
society — that,  examined  at  any  stage,  shall  be  found  (so  far 
as  its  available  resources,  human  and  other,  permit)  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  individual  in  well-doing 
and  well-being.  Such  a  society  is: 

1.  One  that  provides  an  environment  favorable  to  satisfac- 
tion of  the   essential   organismal   needs  of  the   individual, 
and  favorable  to  the  enlargement  of  resources  for  satisfaction 
of  organismal  needs  by  individual  and  group  effort. 

2.  One  that  provides  an  environment  favorable  to  mutual 
serviceability  among  individuals  and  groups  in  the  essentials 
of  social  survival;  favorable  to  the  enlargement  of  resources 
for  mutual  serviceability  in  terms  of  individual  and  group 
effort. 

3.  One  that  provides  an  environment  favorable  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  significance  in  living  and  of  highest  worth  in 
creative  endeavor  among  individuals. 

Such  are  the  major  aims  of  education  as  the  authors 
conceive  of  them.  These  aims  might  well  be  considered 
general  aims  of  the  total  efforts  of  rural  planning.  These 
aims  stress  the  middle  way  in  education — not  completely 
individualistic  and  not  completely  socialistic.  Education, 
under  such  objectives,  becomes  directed  learning. 

What  education  is  rural?  There  has  been  much  debate 
over  the  controversial  subject  of  what  education  is  rural. 
The  writers  take  the  viewpoint  that  only  those  phases  of  edu- 
cation which  make  use  of  rural  subject  matter  constitute 
rural  education.  Reading,  unless  confined  to  the  subject 
matter  of  farm  or  rural  life,  is  simply  a  phase  of  general 
education,  even  though  taught  in  a  rural  environment. 
Agriculture,  taught  as  a  vocational  subject,  is  a  phase  of 
rural  education.  It  is  probably  wise  to  take  a  comprehensive 
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view  of  education  and  think  of  rural  education  as  a  field  of 
concentration  in  the  total  educational  picture. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  rural  education.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  list,  in  order  of  importance,  the 
dozen  outstanding  problems  of  rural  education.  We  shall, 
however,  attempt  to  catalogue  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
problems. 

1.  The  smallness  of  many  rural  schools  is  an  outstanding 
problem  of  rural   education.     The  ordinary  one-  or  two- 
teacher  school  is  not  large  enough,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
to  command  sufficient  equipment,  a  light  enough  teaching 
load,    and   a   rich    enough    offering   to   give    the    efficiency 
possible  in  larger  schools.    This  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  very  effective  work  in  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools.2 

2.  Low  salaries  of  teachers  constitute  another  major  prob- 
lem  of   rural    education.      In    1932,    for    instance,    W.    H. 
Gaumnitz,  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  released  the 
following  figures  on  teachers'  salaries  in  rural  public  schools: 

Teachers  in  one-teacher  schools $    788 

Teachers  in  two-teacher  schools 829 

Teachers  in  three-or-more-teacher  schools,  i.e., . . . 

rural    schools 980 

Teachers  in  consolidated  schools 1,037 

In  1930  the  average  salary  of  all  public  school  teachers 
in  the  United  States  was  $1,420,  with  city  school  teachers 
receiving  annual  salaries  of  $1,771  and  rural  teachers  re- 
ceiving $926.  These  salaries,  however,  decreased  greatly 
between  1931  and  1935.3 

The  fact  that  low  salaries  are  paid  in  rural  schools  means 


2  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  small  high  school  and  its  problems,  see 
Ferriss,  Emery  N.,  Secondary  Education  in  Country  and  Village,  New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,   1927. 

3  See  National  Education  Association,  "Salaries  of  School  Employees,  1934- 
35,"  The  Research  Bulletin,  March,  1935. 
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that  the  rural  field  in  education  does  not  attract  and  hold 
the  best  teachers.  The  salaries,  likewise,  do  not  allow  a 
sufficient  surplus  for  the  teacher  who  is  ambitious  and  who 
wants  to  acquire  additional  formal  educational  training. 
The  low  salaries  paid  rural  teachers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  moti- 

TABLE  XXXIX 

THE  DEGREES  HELD  BY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY, JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AND  SENIOR  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
HOLDING  EACH  DEGREE,   1930-1931  4 


Size  of  Community  and  Educational  Division 
in  Which  Elementary  Teachers  Work 

Per  Cent  Holding  Each 
Degree 

Bachelor's 
Degree 

Master's 
Degree 

Doctor's 
Degree 

Rural    schools    (one-    and    two-teacher    open 
country)  
Consolidated    schools    (three-or-more-teachers 
open  country)   

2.6 

9.4 
7.8 
11.8 
12.5 
18.2 

0.1 

0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
1.6 

Villages  less  than  2,500  population  
Cities  2,500  to  9  999  population 

Cities  10,000  to  99,999  population 

Cities  more  than  100,000  population  
Total  elementary  teachers   

10.0 
56.7 
85.0 

0.6 
6.9 
15.5 

0.1 
€.4 

Total  junior  high  school  teachers 

Total  senior  high  school  teachers     

vate  them  to  do  their  best  in  their  profession.  The  failure 
of  the  rural  field  to  attract  teachers  permanently,  means  that 
rural  teachers  use  the  rural  classroom  merely  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  more  desirable  job.  While  this  is  advantageous 
to  them,  it  indicates  that  thousands  of  teachers  are  perform- 
ing, annually,  a  type  of  work  from  which  they  are  trying  to 
get  away.  This  situation,  obviously,  does  not  induce  either 
perfection  or  intense  devotion  to  duty. 


4  Evenden,  E.  S.,  "National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,"  Vol.  VI, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  10,  1933,  p.  49. 
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3.  The  poorly  trained  teacher.     It  is  very  possible  that 
rural  education  is  receiving  more  in  return  than  it  is  paying 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  performance.     It  is  true,  also,  that 
there  have  been  a  great  many  improvements  both  in  teacher 
training  and  in  quality  of  work  within  the  last  two  decades. 
These  facts,  however,  should  not  overshadow  the  fact  that 
there   are  many  poorly  trained,  ill-performing  teachers  in 
rural  schools. 

Table  XXXIX  (p.  365)  shows  some  comparative  statistics 
relating  to  teacher  preparation. 

4.  The  insecurity  of  rural  teachers  is  another  important 
problem     facing    rural    education.       There    are    at    least 
three    major    causes    of    the    existence    of    this    situation, 
namely,   (1)    low  salaries,  which  we  have  discussed,   (2)    the 
systems  of  political  spoils  in  existence  in  many  rural  com- 
munities, and    (3)    the  lack  of  teacher  retirement  plans  in 
most  states.     All  of  these  lead  to  a  very  rapid  turnover  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  field  and  a  constant  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  teachers  to  leave  the  rural  field. 

Kolb  and  Brunner  quote  studies  indicating  that  "each 
year  it  was  necessary  to  replace  two  out  of  every  five  teachers 
employed  in  one-  and  two-room  schools,  and  three  out  of 
every  eleven  in  village  schools.  In  towns  of  from  2,500  to 
10,000  the  ratio,  however,  is  only  one  in  six,  and  in  cities  of 
from  10,000  to  100,000,  one  in  ten."  5 

5.  The  lack  of  a  well-developed  program  of  state-wide 
adult  general  education  is  another  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
rural  education.     To  be  sure,  adult  education  programs,  if 
in  existence  at  all,  in  many  towns  and  cities  are  inadequate, 
but  the  inadequacy  piles  up  strongly  in  the  rural  field,  es- 
pecially in  aspects  other  than  agriculture  and  homemaking. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  into  the  fertile  field 


5  Kolb,  J.   H.,  and   Brunner,   Edmund  De  S.,  A   Study   of  Rural  Society, 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1935,  p.  414. 
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TABLE  XL 

NUMBER  OF   COUNTIES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES    HAVING   COUNTY    EXTENSION 

AGENTS  (WHITE)  6 


Year 

Counties  Having 
Men  Extension 
Agents 

Counties  Having 
Women  Extension 
Agents 

1914  

928 

279 

1915 

1,136 

350 

1916  
1917 

1,225 
1,436 

430 
537 

1918         

2,435 

1,715 

1919   

2,247 

1,049 

1920 

2,033 

784 

1921              

2,043 

699 

1922   

2,114 

801 

1923 

2,096 

874 

1924                       

2,084 

930 

1925 

2,124 

929 

1926 

2,149 

946 

1927 

2,191 

950 

of  rural  adult  education  by  various  agencies  and  services, 
chief  of  which  has  been  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
which  has  worked  along  the  lines  of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  increase  the  net  income  of  the  farmer  through  more 
efficient  production  and  marketing  and  the  better  use  of  capital 
and  credit. 

2.  To  promote  better  homes  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
on  the  farm. 

3.  To  develop  rural  leaders. 

4.  To  promote  the  mental,  social,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
community  life  of  rural  people. 

5.  To  implant  a  love  of  rural  life  in  farm  boys  and  girls. 

6.  To  acquaint  the  public  with  the  place  of  agriculture  in 
the  national  life. 


6  Adapted  from  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  Federal  Rela- 
tions to  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Committee,  1931,  p.  215. 
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7.  To  enlarge  the  vision  of  rural  people  and  the  nation  on 
rural  matters. 

8.  To   improve   the   educational   and   spiritual   life   of  rural 
people.7 

Toward  attaining  these  objectives,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  has  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  it 
requires  no  defense  or  appraisal  as  an  adult  education  agency 
in  this  volume. 

If  we  go  back  to  1914  and  trace  the  available  data  in 
counties  having  extension  workers  forward  to  1927,  we  find 
the  trends  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  367. 

During  the  period  of  depression,  1930  to  1935,  many 
county  agricultural  and  demonstration  agents  were  added  to 
the  staffs  of  the  various  state  agricultural  extension  divisions, 
to  aid  especially  in  the  administration  of  the  various  farm 
recovery  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, and  also  to  aid  in  various  types  of  soil  con- 
servation programs. 

In  its  Fourteenth  Annual  Report    (p.   8) ,   for  the  year 

TABLE  XLI 
KINDS  AND  NUMBER  OF  COUNTY  EXTENSION  AGENTS 


Kind 

Dec.  31, 
1934 

Dec.  31, 
1935 

White  Agricultural 

2,794 

2,838 

White  Assistant  Agricultural                          

379 

706 

Negro  Agricultural  

182 

211 

White  Home  Demonstration 

1,221 

1,350 

White  Assistant  Home  Demonstration              .    ... 

53 

124 

Negro  Home  Demonstration  

130 

152 

White  County  Club 

169 

182 

White  Assistant  County  Club  

22 

37 

7  Reprinted  by  permission.  From  The  Agricultural  Extension  System  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  5-6,  by  Clarence  Beaman  Smith  and  Meredith  Chester 
Wilson,  New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1930. 
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ending  December  2,  1935,  the  National  Committee  on  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Chicago,  reveals,  in  Table  XLI  '(p. 
368),  the  status  of  agricultural  and  demonstration  agents  on 
December  31,  1934,  and  December  31,  1935. 

Table  XLII  shows  the  percentage  of  counties  served  by  the 
agents  of  the  Extension  Service  for  various  years. 

TABLE  XLII 

PER  CENT  OF  COUNTIES  SERVED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  AGENTS, 

1915-1934 8 


Per  Cent  o 

f  Counties 

Year 

Served  by  Men 
Agents 

Served  by  Women 
Agents 

1915  
1918 

37.0 
79.3 

11.4 

55.8 

1920  
1925  

66.2 
69.1 

25.5 
30.2 

1930          .    . 

77.2 

43.3 

1934  

91.1 

41.8 

Other  relatively  important  attempts  at  adult  education  are 
to  be  found  in  night  courses;  the  work  of  private  organiza- 
tions as  churches,  clubs,  and  parent-teacher  associations; 
chautauquas,  correspondence  courses;  libraries,  courses  for 
college  alumni,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  attempts  toward 
adult  education  through  the  above  media  have  been  effective, 
while  many  have  been  comparatively  ineffective. 

Adult  education  will  never  achieve  the  strides  in  attain- 
ment it  should  achieve  until  state  departments  of  education 
include  the  work  as  an  essential  phase  of  their  program  and 
set  up  standard  Divisions  of  Adult  Education  to  promote  its 
development. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  attempt  to  forward  adult 
education  with  the  aid  of  emergency  relief  funds,  while  com- 


8  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  439. 
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mendable,  lacked  the  efficiency  which  it  might  have  had  be- 
cause most  of  the  states  had  not  been  accustomed  to  planning 
adult  education  on  a  state-wide  basis  and,  consequently,  did 
not  have  a  state-wide  plan  to  promote.  The  effective  state 
educational  system  of  the  future  will  have  such  a  program 
and  also  a  trained  personnel  to  develop  it. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  states  for  experimentation 
with  the  folk  school  of  the  type  which,  since  1865,  has  raised 
Denmark  from  the  ashes  to  a  country  which  is  the  ideal  of 
most  persons  interested  in  rural  life. 

In  speaking  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Danish  folk  school, 
Mr.  Childs,  in  his  illuminating  volume  on  Sweden,  says: 

The  new  school  was  to  teach  the  people  to  know  the  Danish 
background  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  heritage. 
But  even  more  important,  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  practical 
methods  for  drawing  the  most  from  the  life  in  which  they  found 
themselves.  They  were  to  learn  not  only  how  to  make  more 
money  through  farming,  but  the  pleasures  of  singing  and  dancing 
and  reading;  not  on  some  remote  plane  in  some  stratum  of  ex- 
istence to  which  they  might  aspire,  but  in  their  own  homes  and 
whenever  they  gathered  together.  These  schools  were  to  be 
Danish  schools,  with  no  foreign  languages  such  as  were  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  education  of  the  upper  classes.  In 
Grundtvig's  conception,  the  teacher  would  live  and  work  with 
his  pupils,  and  thereby  become  a  focus  for  community  life. 

While  Grundtvig  was  still  living  the  first  folk  high  school 
was  started.  A  half  dozen  sons  of  farmers,  young  men  in  their 
early  twenties,  studied  with  Kristen  Kold,  the  first  teacher,  in 
an  old  farm  building.  From  that  beginning  there  has  grown 
the  national  institution  of  the  folk  school.  Today  there  are 
2,500  continuation  and  evening  schools  for  young  adults  in 
city  and  country  with  more  than  60,000  pupils.  Of  actual 
folk  high  schools  there  are  today  sixty  with  a  total  of  6,400 
students. 

The  folk  high  schools  and  the  continuation  schools  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  country.  There  are  courses  in 
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ordinary  subjects,  history,  literature,  economics,  hygiene,  but 
always  with  stress  upon  Denmark.  And  then  there  are  courses 
in  practical  subjects,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science, 
handcrafts,  cooperative  management.  Each  individual  folk 
high  school  is  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  located;  the  farmers  form  associations  for  the 
support  of  their  school.  The  course  for  young  men  is  cus- 
tomarily in  the  winter,  from  November  to  May,  while  young 
women  take  a  three-months'  course  in  the  summer.  The  fees, 
including  board  and  lodging  under  a  common  roof,  are  about 
|20  a  month.  For  students  who  could  not  otherwise  attend 
school,  the  government  provides  the  fee;  it  maintained  3,500 
pupils  through  grants  of  tuition  in  the  year  1932— 33.9 

Surely  an  institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  Denmark 
warrants  more  recognition  and  experimentation  in  America 
than  it  has  ever  received.  Possibly  the  homesteading  projects 
of  the  nation  might  become  centers  where  such  schools 
might  be  established.  From  these  centers  there  might  grow 
and  spread,  in  time,  a  system  of  folk  education  similar  to  that 
of  Denmark. 

6.  Inadequate  rural  educational  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped child  are,  to  some  degree,  an  unsolved  problem  of 
rural  education.  In  thousands  of  communities  no  attention 
is  given  to  the  child  who  is  handicapped  by  defective  speech, 
poor  eyesight,  hearing  difficulties,  mental  deficiency,  and  the 
like.  Basic  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  determination 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  discovery  of  just  what 
children  are  handicapped.  This  means  at  least  a  periodic 
health  examination,  with  facilities  for  the  follow-up  of  the 
examination,  for  all  school  children. 

Another  aspect  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  have 

9Childs,  Marquis  W.(  Sweden-The  Middle  Way,  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1936,  p.  139.  See  also  Greenwood,  M.  A.,  "Folk  High  School  - 
the  Danish  Way  Out,"  Education,  55:  633-36,  June,  1935.  Manniche,  P., 
"Danish  Folk  High  School— Its  National  and  International  Importance," 
International  Quarterly  of  Adult  Education,  1:  193-212,  February,  1933. 
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a  large  enough  centralized  rural  school  population  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  teacher  to  teach  handicapped 
children. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the 
necessity  for  state  funds  and  facilities  for  treating  the  handi- 
capped child  who  cannot  be  cared  for  in  special  classes  in 
individual  schools. 

In  the  determination  of  the  mentally  handicapped  child 
in  rural  areas,  testing  programs  are  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
more  of  the  states  will  find  it  wise  to  adopt  a  system  of 
traveling  child  guidance  clinics  like  those  in  use  in  Cali- 
fornia.10 

7.  The  traditionalized  program  of  studies  is  another  basic 
deficiency  of  many  rural  schools.  There  are  some  very  basic 
reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which  are: 

(a)  The  vagueness  of  the  objectives  of  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation  and   particularly   of   individual   schools   and 
school  systems. 

(b)  The  smallness  of  many  schools,   which  means  that 
only  a  traditional  program  can  be  offered. 

(c)  On  the  secondary  level,  the  traditional  requirements 
for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  cause 
the  secondary  school  to  traditionalize  its  program. 

(d)  The  tendency  of  some  school  officials  to  justify  tradi- 
tional subject  matter  rather  than  what  is  most  useful 
to  rural  peoples. 

(e)  The  failure  to  build  curriculums  vertically  from  the 
kindergarten  through  high  school  and  also  horizon- 
tally   between    different   subjects    within    the    same 
grade. 

(f)  The  greater  prevalence  of  cultural  lag  in  rural  areas 
probably  is  a  contributing  cause  of  the  traditional 


10  See  the  chapter  on  juvenile  delinquency  in  this  volume. 
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educational  program.  Many  communities  and  school 
systems  offer  little,  if  any,  incentive  for  teachers  and 
administrators  to  modernize  their  work. 

8.  Incoordination  is  a  major  problem  of  all  education. 
While  serious  in  rural  education,  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
this  field.11 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  discussion,  the  failure 
to  construct  programs  of  studies  vertically  causes  much  over- 
lapping and  incoordination  in  the  curriculum. 

The  lack  of  centralized  control  within  counties  and  states 
is  another  major  cause  of  incoordination.  This  statement  is 
made  with  the  full  understanding  that  there  are  some  com- 
pensating factors  in  decentralized  control. 

In  higher  education,  there  is  need  for  coordination  of 
different  institutions  and  facilities  within  states,  within 
regions,  and  even  within  the  same  institution.  Most  states 
show  three  or  more  institutions  for  training  lawyers,  when 
one  might  be  adequate;  three  or  four  schools  for  training 
physicians,  when  one  would  be  sufficient;  and  a  dozen  or 
more  institutions  for  training  teachers,  when  two  institu- 
tions could  supply  the  demand.  Repetition  of  offerings, 
overlapping,  and  the  race  of  institutions  to  compete  with 
each  other  result  not  only  in  a  costly  system  of  higher 
education  but  sometimes  in  a  relatively  ineffective  one. 

Centralization  of  authority  in  a  common  state  board  of 
control,  as  in  North  Carolina,  is  probably  the  answer  to  bet- 
ter coordination  in  higher  education.  The  elimination  of 
school  districts  as  units  of  administration  and  the  use  of  the 
county  as  a  unit,  with  state  control,  is  perhaps  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  coordination  in  the  high  school  and  elementary 
fields.  Teacher  conferences,  supervision,  and  conscious 
attempts  at  coordination  should  also  be  productive  of  results. 


11  See  Judd,  Charles  H.,  Problems  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933. 
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Every  large  school  might  well  have  a  person  who  would  act 
as  coordinator.  This  is  especially  true  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning  engaging  in  extensive  research  programs. 

The  status  of  education  in  the  states.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  set  up  an  adequate  set  of  measurements 
for  determining  the  efficiency  standards  of  a  school  system. 
The  same  problem  has  confronted  educational  authorities  in 
judging  the  educational  rank  of  the  various  states. 

Two  well-known  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  relative  educational  standing  of  the  different  states. 
One  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Ayres,  who  ranked  the 
states  according  to  the  following  point  system:  12 

1.  Per  cent  of  population  5  to  17  years  of  age  in  attend- 
ance. 

2.  Average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  child  5  to 
17  years  of  age. 

3.  Average  number  of  days  schools  were  in  session  dur- 
ing the  year. 

4.  Per  cent  high-school  enrollment  of  total  enrollment. 

5.  Per  cent  boys  were  of  the  number  of  girls  in  the  high 
schools. 

6.  Average  expenditure  per  child  of  school  age. 

7.  Average  expenditure  per  child  attending  school. 

8.  Average  expenditure  per  teacher  employed. 

9.  Expenditure    per    pupil    for    purposes    other    than 
teachers'  salaries. 

10.  Expenditure  per  teacher  for  salaries. 

Another  attempt  at  measuring  the  educational  rank  of  the 
states  was  made  by  Phillipps,13  who  utilized  the  following 
combination  of  factors  in  his  scale: 


12  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin 
No.  5,  1930,  58  pp. 

13  Phillipps,  Frank  M.,  A  Graphic  View  of  Our  Schools,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  p.  63. 
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1.  Per  cent  illiteracy. 

2.  Ratio  of  children  in  attendance  to  those  of  school  age. 

3.  Per  cent  of  enrollment  in  high  school. 

4.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  enrolled. 

5.  Average  number  of  days  schools  were  open. 

6.  Ratio   of   students    preparing   to    teach,    to    teaching 
positions. 

7.  Per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

8.  Cost,  excluding  salaries,  per  pupil  in  attendance. 

9.  Average  salary  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors. 
10.  Amount  expended  per  child  of  school  age. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  findings  of  Ayres  and 
Phillipps. 

TABLE  XLIII 

EDUCATIONAL  RANK  OF  STATES  BY  AYRES  AND  PHILLIPPS  METHODS, 
1910,   1920,   1928 


State 

1910  a 

1920  b 

1928  c 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Alabama 

45 
18 
46 
2 
12 
13 
34 
4 
41 
44 
20 
11 
17 
30 
24 
40 
39 

43 
30 
47 
3 
12 
20 
38 
1 
40 
42 
18 
7 
14 
23 
19 
41 
37 

47 

8 
44 
1 
17 
10 
33 
9 
37 
46 
5 
23 
15 
20 
21 
49 
40 

45 
33 
44 
4 
21 
24 
32 
3 
42 
47 
2 
22 
12 
9 
14 
46 
39 

46 
20 
47 
1 
15 
11 
31 
2 
19 
49 
22 
8 
9 
21 
18 
42 
39 

45 
30 
49 

5 
11 

18 
27 
3 
34 
46 
22 
9 
8 
16 
13 
39 
44 

Arizona  
Arkansas  

California 

Colorado  
Connecticut 

Delaware  
District  of  Columbia  
Florida  
Georgia  

Idaho  
Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  
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TABLE  XLIII    (CONTINUED) 


State 

1910  a 

1920  b 

1928  c 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Ayres 

Phillipps 

Maine      

31 
33 
5 
19 
21 
47 
32 
7 
22 
3 
28 
6 
38 
8 
48 
27 
14 
35 
15 
16 
10 
49 
26 
43 
37 
9 
29 
42 
1 
36 
23 
25 

29 
35 
4 
8 
15 
48 
32 
13 
9 
17 
31 
6 
39 
5 
46 
24 
21 
33 
16 
26 
10 
44 
22 
49 
34 
11 
28 
45 
2 
36 
'  25 
27 

32 
36 
11 
16 
18 
48 
30 
3 
25 
2 
28 
7 
35 
12 
43 
24 
13 
34 
19 
31 
29 
45 
22 
42 
39 
6 
26 
41 
4 
38 
27 
14 

29 

34 
17 
11 
15 
49 
28 
19 
25 
8 
23 
6 
36 
7 
43 
18 
10 
35 
13 
27 
30 
48 
20 
40 
37 
5 
31 
38 
1 
41 
16 
26 

35 
30 
10 
6 
25 
48 
32 
24 
29 
5 
27 
4 
37 
3 
40 
33 
7 
41 
14 
17 
13 
45 
28 
43 
38 
23 
34 
44 
12 
36 
26 
16 

32 
33 
17 
2 
19 
47 
26 
28 
15 
10 
24 
6 
40 
4 
41 
29 
12 
37 
7 
25 
31 
48 
14 
42 
36 
20 
35 
43 
1 
38 
21 
22 

Maryland  
M  assachuse  tts 

Michigan 

Minnesota   

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana                 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  
New  Jersey      

New  M^exico 

New  York                       

North  Carolina   

North  Dakota  

Ohio 

Oklahoma            

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas       

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia       

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin              

Wyoming 

Source:  Data  from  Secondary  Sources  cited  in  Federal  Relations  to  Education,  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1931,  p.  170. 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  preceding  data  are  adequate, 
they  have  been  stimulating  to  the  lower  ranking  states  in 
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attempting  to  raise  their  standards,  and  also  to  the  higher 
ranking  states  in  attempting  to  maintain  their  standards. 
The  paths  cleared  by  Ayres  and  Phillipps  should  prove 
fruitful  in  future  attempts  to  rank  the  states  and  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  within  the  states  educationally. 

School  consolidation  as  one  solution  of  rural  educa- 
tional problems.  Without  a  doubt  many  of  the  problems  of 
rural  education  are  tied  up  with  the  smallness  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  population  units  served  by  many  rural  schools, 
particularly  those  served  by  the  typical  one-room  schools. 
To  clarify  this  point,  we  may  turn  to  the  state  of  Kansas  and 
to  the  following  table  as  an  illustration. 

TABLE  XLIV 
ENROLLMENTS  IN  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  IN  KANSAS,   1932-1933 14 

Number  of  Pupils  Number  of 

Enrolled  Schools 

1     7 

2    34 

3    85 

4    127 

5    179 

6    265 

7    307 

8    407 

9    412 

10-20 3,930 

21-30    917 

31  and  over 156 

Usually  the  method  suggested  to  rectify  the  preceding 
situation  is  school  consolidation.15  The  arguments  for  con- 

14  Allen,   George   A.,  Jr.,   State   Superintendent   of    Public   Instruction   of 
Kansas,  Circular  Letter  to  School  Officials  under  date  of  December  6,  1932. 

15  In  connection  with  this  topic,  consult  some  standard  text  in  rural  school 
administration,   as,   Butterworth,    Julian   E.,   Rural   School   Administration, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926. 
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solidation  are  almost  standardized.     Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant "stock"  arguments  are: 

1.  That  a  sufficiently  large   number  of  pupils   may  be 
brought  together  to  reduce  the  number  of  grades,  classes,  or 
pupils  taught,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do 
effective  teaching  and  to  give  more  time  to  supervised  study. 

2.  That  good  roads  and  motor  transportation  make  it  pos- 
sible to  assemble  children   from  large   geographical   areas 
without  any  child  having  to  be  on  the  road  to  or  from 
school  longer  than  thirty  minutes. 

3.  That  the  children  in  consolidated  schools  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  number  of  social  contacts  so  valuable  to 
their  informal  social  training. 

4.  That,  because  of  their  size,  the  consolidated  schools 
may  offer  a  rich  program  of  studies,  including  vocational 
subjects,  art,  and  music,  which  might  not  be  economical,  if 
at  all  possible,  in  smaller  units. 

5.  That  costs  will   decrease.     There   is,   however,   some 
division  of  opinion  on  this  point.     Some  persons  hold  that 
consolidation  makes  for  a  lessened  expense,  while  others  dis- 
pute this  argument.    Most  authorities  agree,  however,  that  in 
terms   of  returns,    consolidation    is   extremely   economical. 
Some  go  further  than  this  and  advance  the  theory  that  con- 
solidation would  be  educationally  economical  even  though 
it  advanced  the  cost  of  the  support  of  such  schools. 

6.  That  consolidation  makes  for  better  community  organ- 
ization.    Enough  has  not  been  made  of  the  argument  that 
the  consolidated  school  may  become  the  central  hub  of  a 
program  of  community  organization.     It  may  more  likely 
become  an  effective  community  center  than  any  other  rural 
institution.    Where  rural  neighborhoods  have  broken  down 
under  the  changes  wrought  by  good  roads  and  the  motor  car, 
it  is  often  possible  to  establish  a  consolidated  school  and 
build  around  it  a  real  community  on  a  substantial  geographi- 
cal base. 
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7.  That  a  good  consolidated  school  almost  always  arouses 
community  pride  in  the  citizens  of  the  community  and  is  a 
source  of  infinite  pride  and  inspiration  to  its  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  above  arguments  are  not  all-inclusive.  Some  three 
decades  ago,  Superintendent  E.  T.  Fairchild  of  Kansas  listed 
some  eighty  arguments  for  consolidation.16 

The  cooperative  school  district.  Turning  again  to  Kan- 
sas, one  finds  what  amounts  to  a  modified  form  of  consoli- 
dated school  district  called  the  Cooperative  School  Area. 
Under  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  close  certain  one-teacher 
schools  and  to  transport  the  pupils  to  neighboring  graded 
schools  which  can  accommodate  a  larger  enrollment.  The 
cost  of  teaching  such  pupils,  in  Kansas,  would  be  borne  by 
the  one-teacher  district,  which  would  pay  to  the  graded 
school  board  an  amount  compensating  for  the  cost  of  in- 
structing the  pupils  from  the  one-teacher  district. 

In  explaining  the  difference  between  the  cooperative' 
school  area  and  the  consolidated  school  district,  Sheffer 
says:  17 

The  essential  differences  between  the  consolidated  district 
and  the  cooperative  school  area  are  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
organization  of  the  consolidated  district  under  which  organi- 
zation the  several  original  districts  cease  to  exist;  their  identity 
as  such  is  lost  through  absorption  into  the  new  district,  and  the 
several  school  boards,  one  for  each  separate  district,  are  dis- 
banded and  their  places  taken  by  the  new  consolidated  school 
district  board.  In  the  cooperative  school  area  each  district 
would  retain  its  identity,  and  each  school  board  would  con- 
tinue to  function.  Second,  if  it  is  legal  to  disorganize  a  con- 
solidated school  district,  which  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
the  process  required  for  disorganization  is  relatively  difficult 

16  Fairchild,  E.  T.,  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Kansas,   1907-08,  pp.  90-92. 

17  Sheffer,  W.  E.,  The  Co-operative  School  Area  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  The 
State  Printer,  1934,  pp.  8-9. 
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as  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  procedure  which  would  be 
required  for  abandoning  a  cooperative  school  area  type  of 
organization.  If  the  people  of  such  an  area  should  find  it  de- 
sirable to  end  the  cooperative  arrangement,  a  regular  or  special 
school  meeting  of  any  single  district  could  return  its  district  to 
the  original  plan  as  soon  as  the  current  contract  with  the  other 
district  or  districts  should  expire.18 

The  advantages  inherent  in  these  possibilities  are  evident. 
When  organizing  a  consolidated  district,  the  people  of  the  origi- 
nal constituent  districts  take  a  step  which  may  be  irretraceable, 
or  if  retraceable  great  difficulty  may  be  involved  in  returning 
to  the  original  status.  The  consolidated  school  offers  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  experimentation  with  the  larger  type  of 
school  and  no  possibility  of  easy  return  to  the  earlier  status  quo, 
while  the  cooperative  school  area  plan  offers  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  the  new  system  for  as  long  or  short  a  period 
as  may  be  desired  and  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  origi- 
nal system.  A  second  advantage  of  the  cooperative  school 
area  is  that  it  does  not  require  a  violent  or  sudden  disruption 
of  the  people's  loyalty  to  the  "little  one-room  school"  or  a  sharp 
break  with  an  age-long  tradition.  A  third  difference  that 
would  usually  be  found  between  these  two  plans  lies  in  the 
fact  that  consolidations  have  very  frequently  involved  a  rela- 
tively heavy  expenditure  for  new  plant  facilities.  Such  ex- 
penditures would  not  occur  in  the  organization  of  cooperative 
school  areas  because  one  of  the  major  premises  underlying  the 
proposal  is  the  more  complete  utilization  of  existent  facilities. 

Sheffer  concludes: 

An  additional  expenditure  would  not  be  required  for  equip- 
ment to  accommodate  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  graded 
schools.  This  would  be  supplied  by  removing  the  equipment 
from  the  unused  one-teacher  buildings  to  the  graded  school. 
Such  equipment  could  include  seating  and  instructional  ap- 
paratus and  material.  A  standard  increase  in  library  facilities 
especially  would  be  a  natural  outcome  of  this  common  pooling 
of  materials  and  equipment. 

18  The  county  as  a  unit  for  school  administration  would  remove  these 
difficulties  and  would  simplify  the  establishment  of  such  areas. 
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The  larger  unit  of  administration.  There  are  at  present 
some  127,244  school  administrative  units  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  119,355  are  in  twenty-six  states  having  the 
•district  unit  of  administration,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  average  area  of  the  district  is  eighteen  square  miles. 
The  average  area  for  the  county  unit  is  377  square  miles.19 

School  administrators  have  long  advocated  that  the  county 
be  made  the  unit  for  school  support  and  administration. 
Those  states  already  having  this  unit  find  that  there  are 
many  educational  advantages  and  many  economies  that 
could  not  be  obtained  under  the  smaller  unit.  Educational 
costs  in  small  units  run  uniformly  high,  and  the  educational 
product  often  runs  low.  Studies  from  several  states  show 
that  the  per  pupil  cost  in  small  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
in  small  high  schools,  is  much  higher  than  in  larger  schools. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  extent  of  curriculum  offerings  in 
the  small  schools  cannot  approach  that  of  the  larger  schools. 

The  American  ideal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children  is  more  nearly  approached  through  the  larger 
unit  in  that: 

(a)  There  is  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
the  area; 

(b)  There   is   greater  uniformity   in   length  of  school   term, 
school  facilities,  curriculum  offerings,  and  special  school  serv- 
ices; 

(c)  There  is  better  teaching  and  better  supervision  of  in- 
struction; 

(d)  There  is  better  administration  of  education  because  au- 
thority is  vested  in  one  responsible  County  Board  of  Education, 
instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  boards; 

(e)  Desirable  consolidations  can  more  readily  be  effected; 

(f)  Long-term  county  educational  planning  is  made  possible. 

19  In  this  connection,  see  Cooper,  William,  Economy  in  Education,  Cali- 
fornia, Stanford  University  Press,  1933. 
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Of  course,  not  all  rural  educational  ills  may  be  cured 
through  the  county  unit.  In  many  states,  even  the  county 
is  too  small  a  unit  for  rendering  adequate  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all.  For  some  educational  services 
the  region  or  the  state  forms  the  natural  unit.  Then,  again, 
in  some  respects  the  county  being  an  arbitrarily  designated 
geographical  unit,  it  may  be  inadequate  for  some  phases  of 
the  rural  education  situation.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
problem  of  consolidation.  Effective  consolidations  must  take 
county  as  well  as  natural  boundaries  into  consideration.  To- 
be  effective,  the  consolidated  district  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
established,  cutting  into  and  across  community  lines  and 
natural  boundaries.  Some  consolidations  will  naturally  cut 
across  county  lines,  thus  creating  an  intercounty  problem. 
Such  problems  can  sometimes  be  solved  by  consolidating 
counties,  by  legal  agreement  between  counties,  by  special 
legislation,  or  by  state  supervision  of  consolidations. 

The  county  school  board.  Where  the  county  is  the  unit 
of  rural  education,  the  county  school  board,  which  usually  is- 
the  group  responsible  for  the  administration  of  education 
within  the  county,  assumes  a  prominence  of  first  order.  In 
smaller  units,  the  school  board  is  no  less  prominent,  and  the 
general  principle  of  administrative  control  still  holds. 

It  shall  not  be  our  mission  to  go  deeply  into  the  duties 
and  policies  of  the  school  board.  With  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  board  members,  many  school  administrators  feel  that 
the  best  policy  is  to  elect  the  board  through  popular  elec- 
tion. The  time  has  also  come  to  specify  definite  educational 
requirements  for  such  members.  Certainly  a  standard  high- 
school  education  should  be  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirement for  such  members. 

One  administrative  error  made  by  county  school  board 
members  is  that  they  concentrate  too  much  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  systems  of  the  particular  area  in 
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which  they  reside.  This  is  so  marked  in  certain  counties 
that  it  is  virtually  a  return  to  the  district  system  of  school 
administration,  although  the  county  unit  exists  in  name. 
Furthermore,  too  many  county  school  boards  try  to  adminis- 
ter technically  the  school  system.  The  best  theory  is  that 
the  board  should  act  as  a  policymaking  body,  delegating  the 
technical  operation  of  the  schools  to  the  school  administrator. 

Employment  of  special  teachers.  Even  though  consoli- 
dation is  not  used  at  all,  or  is  only  partially  effected,  the 
large  unit  makes  it  possible  to  have  certain  types  of  special 
education  and  educational  services  which  would  be  impos- 
sible under  the  smaller  unit.  We  have  in  mind  instruction 
in  music,  art,  vocational  subjects,  and  such  other  special  serv- 
ices as  medical  and  dental  care,  county  library  service,  and  the 
like.  Rural  boys  and  girls  are  often  denied  instruction  in 
music  and  art,  because  the  size  of  the  school  or  its  finan- 
cial condition  may  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
special  instruction  of  this  type.  It  would  seem  that  county 
school  boards  might  well  employ  a  music  teacher  or  two  and 
an  art  teacher  or  two  who  would  travel  from  school  to 
school,  offering  such  instruction  as  facilities  would  permit. 
Such  visits  would,  of  course,  be  according  to  schedule  so  as 
not  to  upset  the  routine  work  of  the  school. 

Supervision  of  instruction.  Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the 
finest  investments  that  can  be  made  in  the  field  of  rural 
education  is  the  employment  of  well-trained  rural  super- 
visors of  instruction.  A  study 20  of  318  white  and  82  colored 
rural  supervisors  in  1930  quite  convincingly  indicates  that 
supervision  results  in:  (1)  better  instruction;  (2)  a  better 
professional  spirit  among  teachers;  (3)  a  diffusion  of  valu- 


20  Cole,  William  E.,  The  Status  of  Rural  Supervisors  in  the  United  States, 
Ithaca,  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University,  1930.  Also  see 
Moore,  Clyde  B.,  and  Cole,  William  E.,  "The  Status  of  Rural  'Supervisors  of 
Instruction  in  the  United  States,"  Educational  Method,  October-April,  1932. 
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able  information  between  teachers,  and  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  the  supervisor;  (4)  a  valuable  source  of 
personal  aid  for  teachers;  and  (5)  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  school  and  community. 

The  same  study  indicates  that  a  great  deal  more  good  may 
result  from  rural  supervision  if  more  attention  is  given  to 
uniform  salary  schedules,  changes  in  certification  standards, 
more  specific  training  in  supervision,  compensation  for 
travel,  and  a  decrease  of  the  supervisory  load. 

Instruction  by  correspondence.  That  the  state  univer- 
sity should  offer  a  rich  program  of  both  extension  and  cor- 
respondence courses  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  The 
question  of  whether  such  courses  should  command  standard 
credit  is  a  debatable  one.  The  best  theory,  based  on  the 
plan  of  meeting  as  nearly  as  possible  the  educational  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  the  state,  holds  that  such  courses  should 
be  of  both  credit  and  noncredit  status,  with  fees  being  pro- 
portionately less  for  noncredit  courses. 

Correspondence  courses  for  persons  of  secondary  school 
status  or  below,  as  a  phase  of  a  secondary  program  in  adult 
education  or  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  offerings  to  the 
secondary  school  pupils  of  high-school  age,  are  open  to  more 
criticism  than  are  courses  of  university  or  college  grade. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  sent  inquiries 
to  183  high  schools  reported  to  be  giving  various  types  of 
correspondence  work.  Ninety-six  schools  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  of  these  forty-six  stated  that  they  offered 
some  form  of  correspondence  work.  Ninety-five  different 
courses  were  offered  by  the  forty-six  schools.  Mathematics 
was  offered  in  fifteen  schools  by  correspondence;  English  and 
journalism,  in  fourteen;  electricity  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, in  twelve;  commercial  art  and  drawing,  in  nine;  auto 
mechanics,  in  eight;  drafting  and  mechanical  drawing,  in 
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eight;  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  in  eight;  salesmanship, 
in  five;  and  shorthand,  in  four.21  The  schools  offering  cor- 
respondence courses  represented  fourteen  states. 

Nebraska  has  apparently  met  with  a  good  deal  of  success 
in  offering  correspondence  courses  of  secondary  rank.  Re- 
garding these,  Professor  K.  O.  Broady  states: 

Supervised  correspondence  study  in  Nebraska  secondary 
schools  had  its  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1929.  The  first 
year  Latin  and  English  were  offered  in  a  village  high  school  in 
northwest  Nebraska.  The  next  year  eight  schools  undertook 
supervised  correspondence  study,  with  a  total  of  46  pupils  regis- 
tered. The  service  has  continued  to  expand  until  at  present 
more  than  60  schools,  registering  more  than  200  students,  are 
cooperating  with  the  University.22 

We  learn  furthermore  that: 

In  Canada  this  movement  has  spread  from  British  Columbia 
eastward  until  now  the  four  Western  provinces— British  Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Manitoba— have  developed 
correspondence  departments.  Having  found  this  method  suc- 
cessful in  the  elementary  grades  they  have  now  extended  its 
use  to  high  school  levels.  In  British  Columbia,  correspondence 
courses  giving  public  school  education  were  started  nearly  15 
years  ago.23 

This  work  in  Canada  was  extended  to  the  high  school  in 
1930. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  correspondence  courses  at  the 
secondary  level  are: 

1 .  They  cost  less  for  administration  as  compared  with  add- 
ing personnel  and  equipment  if  such  courses  were  taught  in 
the  usual  classroom  manner. 


21  See  School  Life,  May,  1932. 

22Gaumnitz,  Walter   H.,  High   School  Instruction    by   Mail— A    Potential 
Economy,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  13,  1933,  p,  7. 
Z3Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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2.  They  have  a  vocational  guidance  value  by  offering  a 
variety   of   courses    to   choose   from   and   in   making   these 
available  without  the  student's  having  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  prerequisites. 

3.  They   offer   a    form   of   individualized   instruction    in 
which  the  student  can  choose  the  subject  he  is  directly  in- 
terested in. 

4.  They  broaden  the  scope  of  the  secondary  school's  pro- 
gram of  studies  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree. 

5.  They   offer  to   full-time  students,   part-time   students, 
and  out-of-school  students,  instruction  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  get. 

6.  Through    the   elimination   of   nonessentials,    they   are 
usually  economical  of  one's  time. 

The  administration  of  correspondence  work  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  may  be  carried  on  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  plan  is  to  be  state-wide,  there  should 
be  a  state  director  of  correspondence  study,  preferably  con- 
nected with  the  state  university,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  in- 
dividual secondary  schools  and  interested  groups  in  setting 
up  the  work  and  in  seeing  that  proper  standards  of  work 
are  maintained.  The  director  may  find  it  necessary  to  cen- 
ter certain  types  of  instruction  in  colleges,  other  than  the 
university,  which  may  be  well  fitted  to  offer  correspondence 
courses  of  high  quality.  For  instance,  technical  subjects 
should,  all  things  considered,  be  offered  by  the  most  out- 
standing technical  institutions.  Art  instruction  should  be 
offered  by  a  school  that  has  art  teachers  or  an  art  department. 

If  the  state  university  does  not  want  to  offer  correspond- 
ence work,  but  there  is  a  felt  need  for  it,  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  a  standard  private  correspondence  school, 
perhaps,  to  do  the  work.24 


24  See  The  National  Home  Study  Council,  The  Benton  Harbor  Plan,  The 
Council,  September,   1932. 
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Boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Although  we  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  chapter 
on  recreation,  we  must  not  neglect  its  value  as  an  educational 
agency. 

The  growth  of  the  4-H  Club  enrollment  is  indicated  in 
the  following  table. 

TABLE  XLV 

GROWTH  OF   NATIONAL  4-H   CLUB  ENROLLMENT25 

Year  Enrollment 

1925  563,046 

1926  586,156 

1927  619,712 

1928  663,940 

1929  756,096 

1930  822,714 

1931  890,374 

1932  925,612 

1933  921,965 

1934  916,062 

1935  997,457 

1936     1,055,000* 

a  Estimated. 

The  preceding  figures  certainly  indicate  a  remarkable 
growth  in  4-H  Club  enrollments,  but  the  inherent  educa- 
tional and  social  values  which  might  exist  in  such  en- 
rollments are  apparent  when  one  realizes  that  there  are  some 
12,500,000  rural  youth  from  10  to  21  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  more  than  7,600,000  live  on  farms, 
yet  only  a  few  more  than  1,000,000  are  enrolled  in  4-H 
Clubs.  ' 

At  one  time  club  leaders  gave  a  good  deal  more  attention 
to  the  pig  that  the  rural  boy  was  raising  than  they  did  to 
the  boy.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Today,  the  emphasis  is 
upon  vocational  training,  training  in  thrift  and  citizenship, 

25  Adapted   from   National    Committee   on    Boys'   and   Girls'   Club   Work, 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  Chicago,  1935,  p.  2. 
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training  in  the  inherent  values  of  farm  life,  and  training 
for  effective  social  well-being  and  effective  homemaking,  all 
of  which  makes  the  4-H  Club  a  most  effective  educational 
and  social  agency.  It  is  the  only  club  to  which  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  its  total  enrollees  belong. 

In  1935  only  182  white  county  club  leaders  and  thirty- 
seven  assistant  club  leaders  were  employed.  The  4-H  Club 
movement  will  not  result  in  the  values  inherent  in  it  until 
more  club  leaders  are  employed.  The  average  county  agri- 
cultural and  home  demonstration  agents  are  too  busy  to 
devote  much  time  to  club  activities;  consequently,  they 
simply  let  these  activities  lag. 

The  functional  state  university.  The  authors  make  no 
apology  for  discussing  briefly  the  state  university  in  this 
volume,  because  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  state  may  very  effectively  revolve  about  a  great  and 
functional  state  university.  Remove  the  influence  of  Iowa 
State,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina  from  their 
respective  states,  and  you  would  see  the  progress  of  these 
states  retarded  fifty  years  in  many  respects. 

As  to  what  a  university  is,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  defi- 
nition than  that  given  by  President  Hutchins  of  Chicago. 

A  university  is  a  community  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  kinder- 
garten; it  is  not  a  club;  it  is  not  a  reform  school;  it  is  not  a  po- 
litical party;  it  is  not  an  agency  of  propaganda.  A  university  is 
a  community  of  scholars.  .  .  . 

Freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  freedom  of 
teaching— without  these  a  university  cannot  exist.  Without 
these  a  university  becomes  a  political  party  or  an  agency  of 
propaganda.  It  ceases  to  be  a  university.  The  university  exists 
only  to  find  and  to  communicate  the  truth.  If  it  cannot  do 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  university.  .  .  .26 

26  From  The  Daily  Maroon.  This  treatise  also  appeared  later  in  Hutchins, 
Robert,  No  Friendly  Voice,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936,  pp. 
5-11. 
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What,  then,  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  effective 
state  university?  Without  going  into  great  detail,  it  would 
seem  that  a  state  university  such  as  this  may  be  characterized 
by  the  following  features: 

1.  To  serve  the  functional  status  which  it  should  main- 
tain, the  state  university  must  be  the  capstone  of  all  state 
educational  institutions. 

2.  Unless  already  performed  effectively  by  other  institu- 
tions or  agencies  of  the  state,  the  state  university  should  be 
a  center  of  research  in  every  major  phase  of  the  state's  activi- 
ties. 

3.  An  institution  from  which  there  flows,  at  all  times,  a 
steady  stream  of  informative  material  about  what  is  taking 
place  within  the  university  and  also  information  relative  to 
the  state's  problems  and  needs. 

4.  An  information  bureau  for  citizens  of  the  state  and  for 
legislators  and  special  groups. 

5.  A  service  institution,  in  which  its  agents,  particularly 
in  agriculture  and  homemaking,  reach  all  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  whose  laboratories  and  research  facilities  are  availa- 
ble to  all  the  people  of  the  state. 

6.  A  university  with  its  own  school  of  the  air,  which  in- 
cludes among  its   broadcasts  accounts  of  athletic  contests. 
The  citizen  who  pays  taxes  has  almost  an  inherent  right  to 
sit  at  home  and  hear  his  state  university  engage  in  athletic 
contests. 

7.  An  institution  where  any  capable  person  of  college 
age  may  find  a  liberal  offering  of  courses  representative  of 
the  major  fields  of  activities  of  the  state. 

8.  An   institution   with  an   effective  alumni   association,, 
with   numerous  satellite   associations   closely  tied   together 
by  the  parent  association. 

9.  An  institution  with  a  Well-equipped  faculty,  employed 
purely    on    the    basis    of    merit;    with    adequate    facilities 
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for  work  and  health  preservation;  and,  in  addition,  with  de- 
cency salaries,  old  age  security,  and  administrative  protection 
for  services  well  performed. 

10.  An   institution  which  recognizes   the  wisdom   of  an 
effective  personnel  and  which  sets  up  a  basis  for  determining 
merit  among   its   personnel   and   proceeds,   accordingly,   to 
judge  merit  on  this  basis,  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
discovery  and  promotion  of  talent. 

11.  An    institution    which    maintains    an    appointment 
service  for  its  graduates,  which  has  a  personnel  trained  in 
vocational  placement,  and  which  is  alive  to  the  changing 
vocational  and  occupational  shifts  of  the  state. 

12.  An  institution  in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  wasted 
energy,  and  in  which  all  phases  of  work  done  are  coordinated 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  achievement  of  certain  large  ob- 
jectives set  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  institution. 

13.  An   institution  which   recognizes   the   importance  of 
the   environmental   factors   in   work    and  which   strives   to 
maintain  an  atmosphere   of  learning. 

.  14.  An  institution  which  is  free  from  influences  which 
would  prevent  it  from  analyzing  past  and  present  trends,  and 
which  is  free  from  those  influences  which  would  prevent  it 
becoming  an  analytical  institution. 

By  way  of  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  functional 
state  university,  we  may  quote  a  statement  by  Professor 
Theodore  Eaton,  of  Cornell  University: 

The  function  of  the  state  is  conservation  and  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  its  members.  All  of  its  organs  are  approved  or 
designed  as  contributory  to  maintenance  or  improvement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  people  live.  Hence  the  college 
or  university  must  function  to  ends  that  serve  the  people  of  the 
state.  As  institutional  independence  is  contrasted  with  de- 
pendence these  ends  vary  from  neutral  to  positive.  They  must, 
in  the  long  view,  never  detract  from  the  worth  of  the  state  as  a 
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medium  for  individual  life.  The  least  of  responsibilities  for 
the  most  independent  of  institutions  is  to  seek  no  ends  out  of 
harmony  with  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole.  In  the  demo- 
cratic view  every  college  or  university,  private  or  public,  has  the 
responsibility  of  working  positively  to  promote  the  continuous 
reconstruction  of  human  environment  toward  an  ever  enlarging 
opportunity  for  self-realization  in  service  among  all  the  people 
of  the  state.  For  the  state  college  or  university  the  responsi- 
bility is  positive  in  all  detail  at  all  times.27 

Conclusion.  Only  casual  observation  is  necessary  to  in- 
dicate the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rural  school.  In  the  city, 
even  though  the  child  is  out  of  school,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  public  library,  perhaps  an  art  gallery,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, human  contacts  in  abundance,  the  cinema,  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  educational.  To  the 
rural  child  most  of  these  facilities  may  be  lacking,  which 
means  that  the  school  may  possibly  be  the  only  educational 
agency,  outside  the  home,  in  the  community.  Against  such 
a  background  for  service,  the  rural  school  should  be  con- 
sidered. When  this  opportunity  for  service  is  well  under- 
stood, the  public  will  likely  see  that  rural  education 
is  not  only  made  accessible,  but  that  it  is  also  made  adequate. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

RECENT  TRENDS   IN   RURAL  LIBRARY 
PLANNING 

Some  historical  considerations.  Because  of  lack  of 
space,  we  shall  not  treat  the  history  of  the  village  library 
movement,  which  dates  from  early  colonial  New  England, 
although  the  historical  and  contemporary  significance  of 
village  libraries  is  readily  acknowledged.  Not  only  did 
they,  in  many  localities,  provide  the  initial  library  service 
to  rural  peoples,  but  many  later  became  township  and 
county  libraries  in  a  genuine  sense. 

In  his  study  of  Village  Communities?  Brunner  looks  upon 
the  village  public  library  as  the  most  important  educational 
force,  other  than,  of  course,  the  school.  He  found  public 
libraries  in  56  per  cent  of  the  villages  studied,  a  factor  which, 
in  spite  of  certain  inadequacies  that  he  indicates,  makes  the 
village  library  a  powerful  recreational  and  educational 
agency  to  the  residents  of  American  villages  and  to  the 
rural  people  who  live  in  the  rural  hinterland  adjacent  to 
the  villages. 

The  history  of  county  library  service  in  the  United  States 
goes  back  to  the  constitutional  provisions  for  county  library 
service  as  enacted  by  law  in  Indiana  in  1816.  As  set  forth 
in  law  at  this  time,  one  finds  the  following  statement: 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
shall  cause  at  least  10  per  cent  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  the  seat  of  Justice  of  each  county, 

1  Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,  Village  Communities,  New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  1928,  especially  pp.  61-63. 
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for  the  use  of  the  public  library  of  such  county,  and  at  the  same 
session  they  shall  incorporate  a  Library  Company  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence  and  ex- 
tend its  benefits.2 

In  1818,  libraries  were  authorized  in  Pike  and  six  other 
counties  by  the  authority  of  legislation  approved  by  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly.3 

In  1886,  a  law  making  possible  the  establishment  of 
county  libraries  was  enacted  for  the  territory  of  Wyoming,4 
while  in  1864,  articles  of  incorporation  were  issued  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  New  York  State  permitting  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Cornell  Library  Association  of  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Under  the  authority  of  this  grant  and  with  a 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  Cornell 
University,  the  Tompkins  County  library  was  established, 
with  its  facilities  open  to  all  residents  of  the  county.  Since 
1867  this  library  has  been  in  active  operation.5  Later,  in 
1892,  traveling  libraries  were  created  for  New  York  State.6 

From  the  sources,  one  also  finds  evidence  that  as  early  as 
1897,  a  Mr.  John  Sanford  Brumback  conceived  of  a  county 
library  plan  for  his  county  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  Mr.  Brum- 
back died  in  the  same  year,  but  the  executors  of  his  will 
secured  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  from  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature to  establish  the  library  which  Mr.  Brumback  had 
visioned  for  Van  Wert  County.  This  enabling  act  was  ob- 
tained in  1898,  and  the  completed  library  was  dedicated  on 
January  1,  190 1.7 

In  1898,  Ohio  pioneered  again,  and  an  enabling  act  was 
also  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  making  possible  the 


2  Long,  Harriet  Catherine,  County  Library  Service,  Chicago,  The  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  1925,  p.  15. 
*Ibid.,  p.   15. 
4  Ibid.,  p.   16. 
*Ibid.,  p.  16. 
eibid.,  p.  17. 
i  Ibid.,  pp.  18-19. 
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establishment  of  county  libraries  in  Hamilton  and  Cuya- 
haga  Counties,  Ohio.8  A  new  innovation  was  about  to  be 
instituted,  whereby,  under  a  plan  set  forth  in  the  "Cincin- 
nati Special  Bill,"  the  privileges  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
library  were  to  be  extended  to  all  residents  of  Hamilton 
County.  The  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  public  library  were 
furthermore  required  under  the  law,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations  throughout 
Hamilton  County,  the  first  of  the  delivery  stations  being 
opened  on  June  10,  1899.9 

About  the  time  these  innovations  were  taking  place  in 
Ohio,  plans  were  going  forward  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
to  establish  a  library  to  serve  Washington  County,  Mary- 
land. This  library  was  incorporated  on  April  9,  1898. 
During  the  same  month,  the  Maryland  Legislature  passed 
an  act  enabling  Hagerstown  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library.  This  enabling 
act  also  empowered  Hagerstown  to  make  succeeding  ap- 
propriations. The  actual  operation  of  the  library  began 
in  1901.  "In  the  very  first  year  (1901-2) ,  twenty-three  de- 
posit collections  were  opened  in  the  voting  districts  or  other 
villages  about  the  county."  10 

Following  the  efforts  to  establish  county  library  service 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  which,  in  reality,  was 
largely  rural  library  service,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
passed  "a  law  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money,  not  to  exceed  $250.00,  by  the  Commissioners  in  any 
county,  to  provide  library  service  free  to  the  residents  of 
the  county.  ...  In  January,  1903,  Oregon  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  county  tax  for  library  purposes  in 
counties  of  not  less  than  60,000  inhabitants."  u 


*Ibid.,  pp.  19-20. 
QIbid.,  pp.  19-20. 
10/fcid.,  p.  21. 
11  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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According  to  Brunner  and  Kolb,  the  county  library 
movement 

.  .  .  gained  its  first  considerable  foothold  in  California, 
where  as  early  as  1922,  43  of  the  58  counties  had  county  library 
systems.  There  were  only  56  counties  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  so  organized  at  that  time.  Since  then  the  movement  has 
spread,  though  unevenly  owing  to  differences  in  the  economic 
levels  of  counties,  to  state  leadership,  and  other  factors.  By 
1935,  79  new  counties  outside  California  had  organized  libraries, 
a  gain  of  141  per  cent.  In  the  following  half-decade,  47  more 
were  added,  three  in  California,  a  total  gain  of  about  one 
third.12 

Thus  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  attempts  to  make 
library  service  available  to  rural  peoples  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  county  library  system. 

Some  statistical  considerations.  In  1927,  the  American 
Library  Association  rather  shocked  those  interested  in  rural 
problems  with  the  revelation  that  there  were: 

54,404,568  urban  people  with  public  library  service. 
3,415,415  urban  people  without  public  library  service. 
9,624,936  rural  people  with  public  library  service. 
47,054,168  rural  people  without  public  library  service. 

The  same  report 13  pointed  out  that  of  the  3,065  counties 
in  the  United  States,  1,135  were  without  public  library 
service. 

Later  data,  compiled  in  1935,  indicate  that  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  supplied  with  library  service 
increased  some  17,000,000  from  1925  to  1935.  The  per- 
centage of  the  population  with  library  service  increased 

12  From  Rural  Social  Trends,  1933,  p.  205,  by  E.  de  S.  Brunner  and  J.  H. 
Kolb,  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Social   Trends,  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

13  American  Library  Association,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Ex- 
tension, Chicago,  1927. 
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from  57  to  63  per  cent  during  the  same  decade.  The  dis- 
couraging part  of  the  picture  is  that,  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  population,  actually  more  people  were  without 
library  service  in  the  United  States  in  1935  than  in  1926. 
Numerically,  the  situation  is  shown  in  Table  XLVI  (p.  398) . 


OL.CSS  than  20^  ^40  to  60% 
]]))60to80% 
80%  and  over 


Fig.  43. — Percent  of  the  Total  Population  Without  Public  Library 

Service,  1935. 

Types  of  library  service.  The  county  library  is  illustra- 
tive of  recent  attempts  to  make  library  services  available 
to  rural  communities.  The  county  library  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows:  14  The  county  court  or  county  board 
of  supervisors  agrees  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
of  library  service  and,  accordingly,  levies  a  tax  or  makes  an 
appropriation  for  its  support.  Headquarters  are  then  es- 
tablished at  the  county  seat,  at  the  largest  library  in  the 


14  Adapted  from  discussion  by  Fair,  Ethel  M.,  Country-wide  Library 
Service,  Chicago,  The  American  Library  Association,  1934,  p.  15.  See  also 
Wilson,  Louis  R.,  and  Wight,  Edward  A.,  County  Library  Service  in  the 
South,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 
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county,  or  in  the  largest  town  or  village  in  the  county.  For 
transportation,  an  automobile  is  obtained,  or  the  county 
may  purchase  the  more  elaborate  library  van  or  bookwagon 
— sometimes  called  a  traveling  library.  Books  are  then 
distributed  to  many  branches  or  stations,  such  stations 
usually  being  located  in  schools,  stores,  community  build- 
ings, and  sometimes  in  homes  or  in  gasoline  stations.  The 

TABLE  XLVI 

POPULATION  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICE  15 


1935 

1926 

Status  of  Library  Service 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

With  library  service 

77  644  948 

63 

60,640,723 

57 

Without  library  service  

45,130,098 

37 

45,069,897 

43 

Total  population  

1,222,775,046 

100 

105,710,620 

100 

personnel  in  charge  of  stations  usually  volunteer  their 
services,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  larger  branches  are 
usually  paid  for  their  services.  Books  are  frequently  shifted 
from  one  station  to  another  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
circulation  possible.  The  county  also  endeavors  to  prevent 
paying  rent  on  substations  and  stations  other  than  branch 
libraries.  An  attempt  to  reach  every  person  in  the  county 
is  made  through  the  various  stations. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  county  plan  of  library  serv- 
ice, the  following  are  usually  advanced: 

1.  The  economic  advantage  resulting  from  preventing 
the  duplication  of  overhead  costs  which  would  be  incurred 
in  maintaining  several  libraries  in  a  county.  Such  costs 


15  The  data  and  quotation  relative  to  public  library  service  trends  over 
the  decade  1925-1935  are  based  on  the  Ten  Year  Report  of  the  Library 
Extension  Board,  1925-1935,  of  the  American  Library  Association.  A  re- 
print of  this  report  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  June,  1935. 
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arise  from  the  duplication  of  book  selection  and  purchase, 
record-keeping,  classifying,  and  otherwise  administering  the 
service,  where  the  libraries  of  a  county  are  not  coordinated 
into  a  county-wide  system. 

2.  A  saving  resulting  from  utilizing  the  services  of  volun- 
teer workers. 

3.  The  county  plan,  if  characterized  by  branches  or  sta- 
tions  and  substations  and   delivery   service,   should   make 
library  service  available  to  everyone  in  the  county. 

4.  By  utilizing  the  services  of  volunteer  workers,  enthu- 
siasm in  the  county  library  system  is  generated. 


Fig.   44. — Distribution  of   Public   Aided   County   Libraries,   1935. 
(Those  receiving  appropriations  of  more  than  $1,000  a  year  from  counties.) 

Many  changes  have  occurred  between  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  county  unit  of  government  and  other 
comparable  units  and  the  present.  There  is  much  talk,  and 
more  feeling,  that  the  county  unit  for  the  administration 
of  many  functions  of  government  is  fast  becoming  obsolete. 
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Within  the  past  five  years,  some  of  these  criticisms  have  been 
directed  at  the  county  as  the  unit  for  library  administration. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit 
for  library  work  have  been  well  summarized  by  Nourse  as 
follows:  16 

1.  Few    counties    are    comparable    in    size.      Many    western 
counties  are  larger  in  area  than  some  eastern  states. 

2.  The  average  county,  its  boundaries  surveyed  in  the  past 
era,  is  too  small  in  population  and  wealth  to  support  adequately 
a  county  library. 

3.  Existing  boundaries   often   ignore   topography   with   little 
reference  to  economic,  geographic,  or  social  factors. 

4.  The  chaotic  condition  of  the  official  county  organization 
leaves  it  almost  completely  disjointed,  with  each  officer  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest. 

5.  Too  many  agencies,  each  interested  in  its  own  plan  and 
its  own  propaganda,  are  depending  on  the  frail  framework   (of 
the  county)  for  financial  support.     Thus,  there  is  no  particular 
virtue  in  the  county  as  such.    The  county  library  or  other  unit 
should  seek  to  serve  a  suitable  district,  large  enough  in  both 
population  and  wealth  to  justify  a  single  library  system.    That 
may  mean  that  two  or  more  counties  should  be  included  in  one 
service  unit,   or   that  a  large  county  should  be  divided  into 
smaller  library  districts. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  statement  that,  where 
the  county  is  too  small  to  support  adequately  a  functional 
and  accessible  library  system,  a  larger  unit  for  library  ad- 
ministration is  necessary.  Recently,  such  a  unit  has  become 
known  as  the  "regional  library  unit." 

There  has  been  much  agitation  recently  for  new  experi- 
ments in  state  and  county  governmental  services.  The  re- 
gional library  plan  is  one  answer  to  the  demand  for  such 


16  Nourse,  L.  M.,  Resemblances  and  Differences  in  the  California  and  New 
Jersey  County  Library  Systems,  Thesis,  Columbia  University,  1931,  un- 
published. Quoted  in  Fair,  Ethel  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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experimentation.  Some  consolidation  of  counties  is  begin- 
ning to  take  place,  although  movement  in  the  direction  of 
such  consolidation  is  likely  to  be  very  slow,  and  is  likely  to 
lag  far  behind  the  consolidation  of  local  functions  or  serv- 
ices. There  is  much  clamoring  for  what  may  be  termed  the 
"public  service  state."  17  To  this  end,  road  construction, 
education,  state  supervision  of  local  tax  rates,  and  other 
services  have  been  removed  from  the  hands  of  local  authori- 
ties, in  some  states,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  states. 

Two  or  more  counties  may  pool  their  resources  for  library 
service,  according  to  the  county  library  laws  of  many  states. 
In  California  there  have  been  two  such  combinations.  In  Vir- 
ginia, where  counties  are  small,  several  other  services  are  being 
organized  in  this  fashion.  But  jealousy  between  counties  may 
retard  these  combinations  as  it  does  the  complete  uniting  of 
two  small  counties  so  generally  advocated  by  students  of  public 
administration.18 

If  the  county  unit  is  too  small  for  effective  library  ad- 
ministration, as  many  feel  it  is,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
its  retention.  For  effective  service,  what  is  necessary  is  a 
library  unit  large  enough  to  make  possible  a  high  quality 
service  without  too  much  expense  to  the  area  serviced. 
Such  units  are  being  sought  in  New  England.  As  stated 
by  Miss  Merrill: 

Library  leaders  in  this  section  are  experimenting  with  units 
suitable  to  local  conditions.  Maine  as  well  as  Vermont  now 
has  a  state  book  automobile.  It  is  developing  "district  libra- 
ries" by  contract  between  rural  towns  and  existing  libraries. 

17  See  Fyan,  Loleta  Dawson,  "Trends  in  Government  That  Affect  County 
and  Regional  Libraries,"   The  Library  Journal,  59:   18-22,  January   1,  1935. 
See  also  Regional  or  District  Libraries,  Chicago,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1936,  and  Wilson,  Louis  R.,  and  Wight,  Edward  A.,  County  Library 
Service  In  the  South,  Ch.  IX,  "Regional  and  State  Developments,"  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 

18  Merrill,  Julia  W.,  "County  Library  Progress,"  The  Library  Journal,  58: 
835,  1933. 
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New  Hampshire  last  winter  amended  its  library  laws  to  permit 
similar  contracts.  Vermont  is  experimenting  with  intensive 
help  to  the  very  small  library  from  a  regional  librarian— an 
experiment  which  grew  out  of  the  Vermont  Commission  on 
Country  Life  and  is  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  Massachusetts  Public  Library  Division 
plans  for  state  subsidies  to  strategically  locate  large  libraries 
to  enable  them  to  become  regional  book  centers,  to  supplement 
small  library  resources.19 

Diagrammatically,   the   regional   library   plan   works   out 
somewhat  as  follows: 


Fig.  44a. 

A  more  simplified  plan,  which  makes  use  of  only  a  larger 
library  and  a  bookmobile,  is  shown  in  Figure  44b  (p.  403)  . 

As  for  the  arguments  for  patterning  library  systems  along 
regional  lines,  the  following  are  the  outstanding  ones: 


19  Ibid. 
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1.  The  natural  service  unit,  which  is  the  regional  unit, 
is  often  larger  than  a  single  county;  therefore,  it  eliminates 
the  evil  of  too  small  geographical  units. 

2.  The  regional  plan  makes  possible  adequate  size  and 
resources  for  the  library  unit. 

3.  The  general  principle  of  the  functional  unit,  of  con- 
solidation on  the  basis  of  function  and  of  the  merging  of 
small  units  into  larger  groups,  is  practically  universally  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  time.     Regional  library  planning  is 
in  keeping  with  this  principle. 


Deposit   stations  ( including  those  in 
•^  school    libraries)  - 


Fig.  44b. 

4.  The  stage  is  set  today  for  the  easy  mechanical  operation 
of  such  larger  library  units.  Roads  are  generally  good  and 
automotive  equipment  is  ...  cheap  and  efficient.  Telephone 
service  is  fast  becoming  universal.  To  aid  us  in  reaching  iso- 
lated communities  and  individual  readers,  we  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily cheap  parcel  post  system,  of  which,  strangely,  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities.20 

20Joeckel,  Carleton  Bruns,  "Keeping  Pace  with  Michigan,"  Michigan 
Library  Bulletin,  20:  253-56,  November,  1929. 
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5.  The  regional  plan  provides  a  system  and  a  method  for 
encouraging  and  developing  existing  libraries  within  the 
region,  be  they  private,  public,  or  school.  Such  encourage- 
ment does  not  exist  unless  the  libraries  of  the  region  are 
coordinated. 

For  the  thoroughly  successful  operation  of  the  regional 
library  plan,  there  are  certain  conditions  and  situations  which 
must  be  guarded  against,  if  the  regional  system  is  to  be 
thoroughly  effective.  These  are:  21 

(a)  An  inadequate  book  stock. 

(b)  An  inadequate  staff,  and  a  staff  which  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  regional  ideal  of  service  planning. 

(c)  Poor  central  headquarters,  both  as  to  location  and 
facilities. 

(d)  Lack  of  cooperation  with  independent  municipal  li- 
braries. 

(e)  Failure  to  make  the  adult  service  of  the  library  effi- 
cient. 

(f)  If  a  municipal  library  is  used  as  a  nucleus,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  chief  librarian  to  neglect  the  rural  areas  for 
the  municipal  library  and  the  urban  area. 

(g)  An  insufficient  number  of  deposit  stations. 

(h)  Ineffective  cooperation  with  school  libraries,  usu- 
ally due  to  the  lack  of  trained  librarians  or  teachers  with 
library  training  within  the  school. 

(i)  Tendency  of  librarians  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
administrative  duties,  rather  than  meeting  the  public,  to 
find  out  what  the  public  wants,  and  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  these  public  desires. 

State  traveling  libraries  constitute  another  type  of  library 


21  In  connection  with  this  topic,  see  Fair,  Ethel  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-194. 
See  also  Stewart,  Helen  Gordon,  "Advantages  and  Difficulties  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  a  Regional  Library  Unit,"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  28:  604-608,  September,  1934. 
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service.  Possibly  the  oldest  example  of  such  a  library  plan 
in  the  United  States  was  that  established  in  New  York,  in 
the  1890's,  through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Melvin  Dewey  but 
by  legislative  action.  Libraries  composed  of  one  hundred 
titles  were  sent  out  to  be  used  in  one  location  for  a  six- 
months'  period.  These  ''boxes  of  books,"  as  they  were  com- 
monly called,  were  sent  to  small  libraries,  extension  centers, 
book  clubs,  and  the  like,  throughout  the  state.  This  plan 
was  soon  adopted  by  other  states,  and  boxes  of  books  be- 
came common  articles  in  transportation.22  Within  this 
chapter  we  have  also  mentioned  the  state  book  automobiles 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  both  of  which  are  small 
in  geographical  size. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has  a  Traveling  Libraries  Depart- 
ment, which  is  part  of  the  provincial  government.  The 
Department  has  some  1,500  collections  in  circulation.  Out- 
going freight  and  postage  is  paid  by  the  government.  Cases 
of  books  are  sent  to  schools,  from  which  they  are  then  dis- 
tributed for  home  reading.23  British  Columbia  has  also 
had  a  traveling  library  system  since  1898.24 

To  McGill  University 

.  .  .  must  go  the  credit  for  being  the  pioneer  of  the  Traveling 
Library  Movement  in  Canada.  It  had  a  system  of  book  distri- 
bution for  the  western  prairie  country  even  before  the  British 
Columbia  government  undertook  the  work.  It  has  not  been 
discontinued,  though  western  governments  have  adopted  the 
policy.  McGill's  book  stock  for  this  purpose  approaches  a  total 
of  12,000  volumes.25 


22  In  this  connection,  see  Babcock,  J.  G.,  "Books  for  Everybody;  A  Study 
of  Library  Agencies  Which  Will    Meet  the  Needs  of  All   the  Population," 
The  Library  Journal,  50:  583-86,  July,  1925. 

23  See  The  Commission  of  Enquiry,  Libraries   in   Canada,  Toronto,  The 
Ryerson  Press,  and  Chicago,  The  American   Library  Association,   1933,  pp. 
75-80. 

24  British  Columbia  Public  Library  Commission,  British  Columbia  Library 
Survey,  Victoria,  Province  of  British  Columbia,  1929,  pp.  33-34. 

25  The  Commission  of  Enquiry,  op.  cit.,  p.   127. 
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The  place  of  the  state  in  library  work  should,  unquestion- 
ably, be  that  of  promotional  agent.  In  the  smaller  states 
the  bookmobile  may  be  effective,  but  the  day  for  the 
distribution  of  boxes  of  books  by  freight  or  express  is,  per- 
haps, largely  past.  To  subsidize  and  to  promote  library 
facilities  and  opportunities  in  rural  districts  are  perhaps 
the  functions  which  the  state  should  undertake.  The  state 
should  also  support,  or  cause  to  be  supported,  a  rich  and 
thorough  library  collection  in  history,  government,  and  al- 
lied subjects.  Such  libraries  should  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  preserving  documents,  as  well  as 
providing  an  effective  source  of  materials  which  legisla 
tors  and  other  state  officials  could  consult  in  preparing  legis 
lation  relative  to  the  problems  of  state.  Such  a  library  may 
be  called  the  State  Library  and  may  be  maintained  inde 
pendently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  state  university,  if  the 
university  is  located  at  the  state  capital. 

The  county  library  system  to  be  effective  has  to  have  at 
least  one  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  books.  This  may 
be  either  an  automobile,  a  small  truck,  or  the  more  elaborate 
bookmobile.  Books  may  be  distributed  from  this  vehicle 
to  the  individual  borrowers  at  the  same  time  that  books 
are  being  distributed  to  stations,  branch  libraries,  or  sub- 
stations. Collections  are  also  made  on  each  trip,  and  at  the 
same  time  collections  may  be  shifted  from  one  station  to 
another.  Such  vehicle,  if  used  to  transport  books  from  a 
central  depository  to  borrowers  and  to  stations,  becomes  in 
reality  a  "county  traveling  library."  Where  used  to  trans- 
port books  from  a  central  to  a  branch  library,  it  becomes 
in  reality  a  county  bookmobile,  a  part  of  the  general  library 
system  of  the  county. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  give  a  plan  worked  out 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  making  available  li- 
brary resources  to  its  employees. 
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The  library  plan  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
only  now  in  process  of  being  perfected.  At  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  center  of  administrative  activities  of  the  Au- 
thority, a  technical  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is 
maintained.  This  is  for  use  by  the  employees  of  the  Au- 
thority and  is  the  scene  of  constant  and  busy  service.  An 
experienced  and  well-trained  library  staff  is  maintained  at 
Knoxville.  At  the  town  of  Norris,  there  is  a  library  of  more 
general  nature.  It  is  used  by  employees  who  are  employed 
on  the  dam,  by  the  residents  of  the  town,  and  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  C.C.C.  boys  in  camps  near  the  town  of  Norris.  A 
library  is  also  located  at  Pickwick  Landing,  and  a  general 
library,  similar  to  the  one  at  Norris,  is  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  library  de- 
velopment of  the  Authority  are  its  novel  library  stations. 
The  workers  clearing  the  timber  from  the  Norris  and 
Chickamauga  Dam  Basins  are  grouped  in  crews  of  sixty. 
With  each  crew  is  a  saw-filer  and  a  foreman.  In  every  tool 
box  maintained  by  the  crew  is  a  box  containing  100  books. 
Sometimes  the  saw-filer  is  appointed  librarian,  and  some- 
times the  foreman  acts  in  this  capacity.  In  the  evening  the 
men  check  out  the  books  and  take  them  home  to  be  read 
by  themselves  and  the  other  members  of  their  families.  At 
first,  the  men  thought  it  effeminate  to  take  books  home; 
consequently,  the  library  authorities  changed  fifty  of  the 
books  in  each  box  to  children's  books  and  then  urged  the 
men  to  take  books  home  to  their  children.  The  suggestion 
"took"  and  grew  until  now  each  workman  withdraws  more 
than  three  books  weekly.  As  the  practice  became  more 
firmly  established,  the  percentage  of  books  of  fiction  with- 
drawn decreased,  while  the  percentage  of  nonfiction  books 
grew. 

The  importance  of  a  school  library  in  every  school  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  stress  the 
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necessity  of  maintaining  in  every  rural  school  a  usable  col- 
lection of  books.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  one 
textbook,  or  set  of  textbooks,  is  sufficient  for  the  proper 
educational  training  of  the  child  at  any  educational  level. 
It  is,  likewise,  somewhat  foolish  to  teach  rural  children  to 
read  and  write  without  making  available  proper  materials  for 
them  to  read  after  they  reach  adulthood  and  remain  in  the 
rural  districts. 

The  importance  of  both  public  and  school  libraries  and 
the  functions  they  perform  in  the  program  of  educational 
training  can  perhaps  best  be  indicated  by  examining  the 
objectives  of  modern  library  service,  whether  rural  or  urban. 
A  good  statement  of  library  objectives  has  been  made  by  the 
American  Library  Association:  26 

The  objectives  of  the  library  are  to  assemble  and  preserve 
books  and  related  materials  in  organized  collections,  and 
through  stimulation  and  guidance,  to  promote  their  use  to  the 
end  that  children,  young  people,  men,  and  women  may  have 
opportunity  and  encouragement: 

To  educate  themselves  continually; 

To  aid  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge; 

To  improve  their  capacity  for  appreciation  and  production 
in  cultural  fields; 

To  improve  their  ability  to  participate  usefully  in  activities 
in  which  they  are  involved  as  citizens; 

To  equip  themselves,  and  keep  themselves  equipped,  for  ef- 
ficient activity  in  useful  occupations  and  practical  affairs; 

To  keep  abreast  of  progress  in  the  sciences  and  other  fields 
of  knowledge; 


26  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Association,  29:  92-93,  February,  1935. 
See  also  Logasa,  Hannah,  The  High  School  Library,  New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1928,  and  Hicks,  Howard  H.,  "The  Junior  High  School 
Library,"  American  Library  Association,  School  Libraries  Committee,  School 
Library  Yearbook,  1932,  pp.  441-83,  Chicago. 
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To  maintain  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  a  constructively  critical  attitude  toward  all  public  issues; 

To  make  such  use  of  leisure  time  as  will  promote  personal 
happiness  and  social  well-being. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of  more 
adequate  libraries  in  the  schools  is  the  creation  of  larger 
school  units,  to  be  accomplished  through  school  consolida- 
tion or  centralization.  State  and  county  aid  for  school  li- 
brary service  is  sorely  needed  as  well  as  improved  facilities 
for  caring  for  the  school  library  and  for  administering  it. 
Improved  book  lists  for  school  libraries,  lending  collections 
from  state  departments,  and  more  and  improved  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  public  libraries  are  greatly  needed. 

With  respect  to  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  better 
cooperation  between  schools  and  the  public  library,  Wilson 
and  Wight  indicate  the  following:  27 

1.  The  librarian  meets  with  the  principals'  organization  for 
the  discussion  of  professional  problems. 

2.  The   teachers'   professional   library   is   maintained   by   the 
public  library. 

3.  The  children's  librarian  and  a  committee  of  teachers  co- 
operated in  working  out  a  new  curriculum   for  the  primary 
grades. 

4.  The  public  library  supplies  books  for  teachers  taking  cor- 
respondence and  summer  courses. 

5.  New  professional  titles  accessioned  by  the  public  library 
are  listed  in  the  monthly  teachers'  bulletin. 

6.  The  public  library  supplies  reading  material   for  special 
school  needs,  as  remedial  reading,  clubs,  debates,  summer  play- 
ground activities,  etc. 

7.  The  library  prepares  "unit  collections"  of  books  for  various 
subjects  and  grades. 

27  Wilson,  Louis  R.,  and  Wight,  Edward  A.,  County  Library  Service  in 
the  South,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935,  pp.  160-161. 
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8.  A  group  of  teachers  and  library  custodians  enrolled  in  a 
course  in  children's  literature. 

9.  School  librarians  meet  periodically  with  the  school  staff 
of  the  public  library. 

10.  The  library  prepares  and  mimeographs  graded  reading 
lists. 

11.  The  library  prepares  programs  and  lists  for  the  summer 
reading  of  pupils. 

12.  The  high-school  librarian  compiled  a  list  of  the  bound 
periodicals  in  the  public  library  as  a  supplement  to  the  catalog 
of  the  high  school  library. 

13.  A  union  list  of  serials  in  the  main  and  branch  libraries, 
including  schools,  was  compiled. 

14.  Courses  in   the  use  of  the   library   are  given   to  school 
pupils  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  public  library. 

15.  Members  of  the  public  library  staff  maintain  part-time 
service  in  schools  without  librarians. 

16.  The  picture  collection  of  the  public  library  is  integrated 
with  the  school  curriculum. 

17.  Teachers  and  pupils  assist  the  branch  librarian  in  building 
up  a  picture  collection. 

18.  The   public   library   supplies   books    for   adult-education 
classes. 

19.  An   exchange  of  professional   services  with  a  local   uni- 
versity is  in  use  whereby  the  university  librarian  gives  readers 
advisory  service  in  the  public  library. 

In  a  number  of  rural  counties,  where  public  libraries  are 
not  available,  the  rural  school  library  problem  has  been 
attacked  from  various  angles,  some  of  which  are: 

(a)  Rotating  book  collections,  sometimes  bought  from 
county  funds,  and  sometimes  from  funds  pooled  by  various 
schools.  Here  the  economy  lies  largely  in  the  prevention 
of  duplication  of  titles. 
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(b)  Book  collections  centralized  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  where  they  are  let  out  to  teachers  on  application. 
This    works    very    well    with    professional    collections    for 
teachers  but  not  so  well  with  general  collections. 

(c)  Matching  of  funds  for  library  purposes  raised  from 
either  local  or  county  sources  by  the  state — the  state  ap- 
proving the  books  purchased  by  the  county  or  by  individual 
schools.28 

The  county  librarian.  Specific  recommendations  for  the 
training  of  county  librarians  are  made  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  specialized  training  for  county  librarians.29  These 
recommendations  are  herein  presented  in  full: 

1.  That  general  information  of  the    (county  library)  move- 
ment be  given  by  the  library  schools  through: 

a.  More    emphasis    in    library    administration    or    other 
general  courses. 

b.  Bringing  in  a  county  or  regional  librarian  among  out- 
side lecturers. 

c.  Including  a  county  or  regional  library  in  the  observa- 
tion trips  that  are  made  by  many  schools. 

2.  That  opportunity  be  given  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  this  field  through: 

a.  Elective  courses  in  a  few  library  schools  comparable  to 
courses  in  children's  work  and  school  libraries. 

b.  Field  practice  in  a  county  or  regional  library. 

c.  Rural  library  extension  institutes  for  trained  librarians 
held  at  intervals  for  several  years.  .  .  . 

3.  That  scholarships  be  made  available   from  time  to  time 
for  field  observation  and  study  of  county  and  regional  library 
developments. 

28  In  connection  with  this  problem  see  California  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Sacramento,  Effective  Use  of  Library  Facilities  in  Rural  Schools,  Bulle- 
tin No.  11,  June  1,   1934.     Consult  also  the  American   Library  Association, 
Chicago. 

29  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Association,  28:  416,  July,  1934. 
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4.  That  research  studies  in  the  field  of  county  and  regional 
library  organization  and  administration  be  encouraged  on  the 
part  of  qualified  graduate  students. 

Obviously,  the  county  librarian  should  be  employed  on 
the  basis  of  high  professional  training  and  experience,  but 
above  all,  he  or  she  should  be  a  person  who  has  enthusiasm 
for  rural  people  and  a  genuine  interest  in  their  problems. 

The  California  library  plan.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
California  has  one  of  the  finest  state-wide  library  systems 
in  the  United  States.  This  plan  has  been  developed 
largely  within  the  last  thirty  years,  although  the  movement 
goes  back,  as  was  previously  noted,  to  about  1875.  In  way  of 
library  facilities,  California  can  boast  of  the  following:  30 

146  city  libraries, 
46  county  libraries, 

443  high  school,  junior  college,  college  and  university  li- 
braries, 

67  law  libraries, 
58  county  teachers'  libraries, 
6  library-district  libraries, 
4  union  high-school  district  libraries, 
72  miscellaneous  institutional   libraries, 
51  association  and  society  libraries, 
17  subscription  libraries, 
4406  branch  libraries. 

The  law  chiefly  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  libraries  in  California  dates  from  1911.  The  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Establishment  of  the  library  as  a  county  department  by 
vote  of  the  county  supervisors;  (2)  tax  support  not  to  exceed 
one  mill  on  a  dollar;  (3)  flexible  provision  for  county  service 
by  contract  with  another  or  with  a  city  library;  (4)  permissive 
arrangements  whereby  established  city  libraries  may  join  the 
county  library;  (5)  contract  provision  whereby  the  county  li- 

30  Based  on  Wilson,  Louis  R.,  and  Wight,  Edward  A.,  op.  cit,,  p.  189. 
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brary  may  operate  the  county  law  library,  the  teachers'  pro- 
fessional library,  and  may  render  service  to  school  districts;  (6) 
certification  of  county  librarians  by  a  state  board  of  library  ex- 
aminers and  election  by  the  board  of  supervisors  from  a  list  of 
certified  persons  without  regard  to  residence  in  the  county  or 
citizenship  in  the  state;  (7)  a  graded  service  with  nominations 
made  by  the  librarian  and  dismissal  by  the  supervisors  only  for 
cause;  (8)  supervision  by  the  State  Librarian  and  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  county  librarians  for  discussion  of  professional 
problems.31 

A  state  library  plan.  Out  of  the  activities  and  studies 
of  the  State  Educational  Commission  of  Tennessee,  there 
has  been  proposed  (1937)  a  state  library  plan,  based  on  the 
following  theses:  32 

1.  Many  counties  are  too  small  and   too  poor  to  maintain 
public  library  service. 

2.  Experience  in  Tennessee   and  other  states   indicates   that 
public  library  service  can  be  most  economically  and  effectively 
provided  when  an  area  with  a  large  population  is  served. 

3.  Approximately  ten  large  library  systems  covering  the  whole 
State  could   improve   library  service   for   the   same   per  capita 
expenditure  as  is  possible  under  the  present  system. 

4.  The  State  should  take  such  steps  as  will  provide  for  all  of 
its  citizens  necessary  reading  and  research  facilities,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  State-wide  system  of  public  libraries. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  theses,  the  Commission 
makes  the  following  recommendations  as  to  steps  which 
should  be  undertaken  in  setting  up  a  state  library  plan. 
The  plan  calls  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $650,000.33 

31  Wilson  and  Wight,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-191.     In  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  libraries,  see  Joeckel,  C.  B.,  The   Government  of  the  American 
Public  Library,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1935. 

32  Report  of  Tennessee  Educational  Commission,  Part  II,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee Educational  Commission,  1934,  pp.  69-72.    A  later  mimeographed  re- 
lease conveys  about  the  same  information. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  69-73. 
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1.  Initial  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable,  well-stocked   libraries   as   a  part  of   the   equipment   in 
each   school,    so   that   all   necessary   books,   periodicals,   charts, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  journals  will  be  available  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  the  pupils  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Books  should  be  selected  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  needs  of 
the  pupil. 

3.  Trained  librarians  should  be  placed  in  direct  charge  of 
all  libraries,  both  public  and  school. 

4.  The   school    budget   should    contain    annually    provisions 
for  the  support  of  school  libraries. 

5.  The  plan   of  establishing  centralized   libraries   should  be 
followed   in   certain   school   units,    because   these   libraries   are 
more  economical  and  practical  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections 
than  are  individual  libraries  for  each  small  school. 

6.  School  library  facilities  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  general  public  library  facilities  of  a  community. 

7.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  public  library  facilities 
for  every  community  in  the  State. 

8.  Such  facilities  should  be  provided  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  following  program: 

(a)  Responsibility  for  libraries  should  be  placed  in   the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

(b)  A    Division    in    the   State    Department   of   Education 
charged    with    the    administration    of   library    service 
throughout  the  State. 

(c)  Division  of  the  State  into  approximately  ten  regions 
in  each  of  which  a  large  and  adequate  central  library 
should  be  established  with  necessary  branches  in  each 
community. 

(d)  Establishment,   in   connection   with   each   regional   li- 
brary, of  the  necessary  book  truck  service  to  carry  books 
to  the  branch  libraries. 

(e)  An  appropriation  of  at  least  twenty-five  cents  per  per- 
son in  the  State  to  be  made  annually  for  library  serv- 
ices.   The  money  should  be  distributed  and  expended 
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throughout  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  (This  amount  ultimately  should 
be  increased  to  fifty  cents  per  person.) 

The  library  is  as  essential  a  tool  of  adult  education  as  is 
the  textbook  in  the  training  of  young  people.  Adult  edu- 
cation will  never  reach  the  proportions  it  should,  and  the 
rural  adult  population  will  never  have  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  its  potentialities,  until  a  functional  library 
service  is  in  contact  with  every  rural  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PLANNING  FOR  EFFECTIVE   RURAL 
RECREATION 

The  meaning  of  recreation.  While  a  familiar  and  widely 
used  term,  recreation  is  difficult  to  define.  The  chief  source 
of  error  probably  comes  from  confusing  it  with  amusement. 
When  one's  attention  is  occupied  in  a  pleasant  or  enter- 
taining manner,  one  may  be  said  to  be  amused.  Recreation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  process  of  being  recreated,  the 
process  of  recreating  the  mind  and  body.  It  implies  the 
constructive  relaxation  of  the  tensions  of  mind  and  body. 
In  the  recreative  process,  one  does  what  he  wants  to  do,  not 
what  he  has  to  do.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  recreation  may  be  basically  physical,  social,  or  mental 
in  nature.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  processes  may  be 
distinctly  separated,  but  recreational  activity  may  be  strongly 
either. 

Recreation  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion of  the  individual.  Socialization,  following  the  thought 
of  Hawthorne,1  involves  both  impression  and  expression. 
Mere  attendance  at  social  functions  and  at  public  programs 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  socialization.  One  must  par- 
ticipate in  these  if  socialization  and  recreation  are  to  be  com- 
plete. In  the  past,  rural  peoples  have  been  all  too  prone  to 
apologize  for  their  recreational  activities.  The  time  for  such 
apology  is  past.  Today,  recreation  as  a  phase  of  modern 
living  is  as  necessary  and  as  normal  as  the  work  whereby 


!See    Hawthorne,    H.    E.,    The   Sociology    of  Rural   Life,   New   York,   D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  1926,  pp.  39-59. 
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one  earns  his  daily  bread.  Perhaps  soon,  also,  the  farmer 
may  have  a  forty-hour  week,  which  will  make  the  problem 
of  effective  use  of  leisure  time  in  rural  areas  assume  the 
proportions  it  is  now  assuming  in  urban  centers. 

Some  rural  recreation  problems.  The  rural  areas  face 
unusual  problems  in  rural  recreational  planning.  While 
these  problems  are  not  so  complex  as  some  of  the  recrea- 
tional problems  of  the  city,  they  are  different.  Some  of  the 
problems  in  recreational  planning  more  appropriately  com- 
mon to  rural  areas  are:  (1)  the  relative  isolation  of  many 
farm  homes;  (2)  the  lack  of  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
recreation  in  the  home;  (3)  the  fact  that  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  rural  boys  and  girls  have  no  playmates  outside 
the  home;  2  (4)  the  crowded  hours  of  many  rural  people, 
especially  during  the  planting  and  harvest  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  the  crowded  hours  of  the  rural  mother; 
(5)  an  all  too  common  inadequacy  of  facilities  and  trained 
leadership  for  recreation  on  the  part  of  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  library;  (6)  the  absence  of  public  play- 
grounds and  of  planned  and  supervised  roadside,  com- 
munity, regional,  and  reservation  recreational  areas;  (7)  the 
"pull"  and  competitive  threat  of  commercial  recreation 
within  and  outside  the  rural  community  to  attract  rural 
people  away  from  local  forms  of  noncommercial  recreation; 
and  (8)  the  increasing  frequency  of  contacts-of-mobility, 
which  are  essentially  of  nonprimary  type  and  which  fre- 
quently are  of  little  recreational  value.  This  increase  in 
mobility  and  secondary  group  contacts  indicates  that  primary 
group  control  and  supervision  over  the  recreational  habits 
of  rural  young  people  is  greatly  diminishing. 

Some  studies  analyzed.     Various  studies  of  recreational 

2  Gardner,  Ella,  and  Legg,  Caroline  E.,  "Leisure-Time  Activities  of  Rural 
Children  in  Selected  Areas  of  West  Virginia,"  Publication  No.  208,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  1931,  pp.  22-39. 
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and  leisure-time  activities  of  rural  people  have  been  made.3 
Some  have  dealt  with  the  activities  of  rural  boys  and  girls  and 
some  have  been  concerned  with  local  situations,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  recommendations  have  been  made,4  while 
other  articles  and  studies  have  discussed  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  subject.5 

The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  assembled 
in  a  significant  study  the  testimony  of  2,000  farm  boys  and 
girls  of  high-school  age  as  to  their  recreation  habits.6  These 
data  were  collected  in  fifty-three  communities,  including 
villages,  located  mostly  in  the  West  and  South.  None  of 
the  villages  were  located  within  commuting  distance  of  a  city 
of  more  than  100,000  population.  The  data,  tabulated  by 
the  Institute,  are  given  in  Table  XLVII  (p.  421) . 

The  list  in  Table  XLVII  is  quite  imposing  but  shows  some 
obvious  deficiencies.  The  list  for  boys  indicates  an  apparent 
need  for  music,  art,  photography,  shopwork,  and  other  hand- 
crafts  which  might  be  encouraged  for  rural  boys  particularly. 
Volleyball  and  soccer  might  well  share  in  the  leisure  time  of 
the  farm  youth.  In  the  summary  of  activities  engaged  in  by 
girls,  little  emphasis  upon  art  as  a  leisure-time  pursuit  is  indi- 


3  Ibid.     This  study,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  deals  with  the  leisure-time 
activities  of  rural  boys  and  girls  in  selected  areas  of  West  Virginia.    See  also 
"The  Recreation  of  Rural  Youth,"  Playground,  20:  225-26,  July,  1926.    This 
study  assembles  the  testimony  of  2,000  farm  boys  and  girls  as  to  their  recrea- 
tion.    Also  consult  Bailey,  Loretto  C.,  "Recreation  in  Rural  Western  North 
Carolina,"  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  9,  Chapel   Hill,  November,  1929.     This 
study  presents  a  picture  of  recreation  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.     Also 
consult   "Economic  and   Social    Problems   and   Conditions   of   the   Southern 
Appalachians,"  Miscellaneous  Publication,  205,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1935. 

4  As,  for  example  "Rushville  and  Schuyler  County  Study  and  Recommenda- 
tions," Playground,  19:  334-36,  September,  1925. 

5  See  Nason,  W.  C.,  "Rural  Planning:  Social  Aspects  of  Recreation  Places," 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  1388,  1924. 

6  Foster,    Robert   G.,   "Problems   of   Farm   Youth,"   Rural   America,   May, 
1926,  p.  3;  or  "The  Recreation  of  Rural  Youth,"  Playground,  20:   225-26, 
July,  1926. 
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cated.  An  insufficient  emphasis  upon  music  is  noted,  as 
well  as  insufficient  attention  to  the  handcrafts  as  a  means  of 
occupying  the  leisure  time  of  rural  girls. 

Based  on  data  gleaned  from  a  few  studies,  some  of  the 
chief  forms  of  recreation  for  adult  males  are:    Sunday  visita- 

TABLE  XLVII 
RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   OF  RURAL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Named 

Named 

Named 

Named 

by  Boys 

by  Boys 

by  Girls 

by  Girls 

Recreation 

Living 

Living 

Recreation 

Living 

Living 

in 

in 

in 

in 

Country 

Villages 

Country 

Villages 

Swimming 

267 

325 

Reading 

520 

651 

Hunting  . 

226 

219 

Swimming 

264 

398 

Baseball  

267 

361 

Basketball  

194 

232 

Reading 

190 

227 

Riding 

192 

157 

Basketball.       .    . 

167 

210 

Dancing 

199 

314 

Fishing  

164 

193 

Tennis  

119 

244 

Football  

152 

216 

Hiking  

113 

247 

Tennis  

66 

122 

Automobile  riding 

90 

94 

Athletics 

56 

87 

Baseball 

85 

101 

Dancing  

45 

75 

Walking          .... 

74 

89 

Horseback  riding  .  . 

60 

57 

Piano  

61 

62 

Camping  

37 

52 

Music 

65 

84 

Hiking  

29 

81 

Movies  

51 

91 

Volleyball 

45 

54 

Skating   

43 

74 

tion,  reading,  fairs,  picnics,  horseshoe  pitching — sometimes 
called  "barnyard  golf" — fishing  and  hunting,  farmers'  meet- 
ings, reunions,  church  social  gatherings,  and  concerts.  Adult 
women  are  less  likely  to  indulge  in  horseshoe  pitching  or 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  more  likely  to  prefer  sewing- 
bees,  card  parties,  and  women's  organization  meetings.7 

7  See  Lively,  C.  E.,  "Rural  Recreation  in  Two  Ohio  Counties,"  Bulletin 
No.  1,  Graduate  Series,  Columbus,  Ohio  State  University,  1927. 

For  suggestions,  see  "Suggestions  for  Making  a  Community  Recreation 
Survey,"  New  York,  National  Recreation  Association,  1932. 
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Taking  rural  regions  as  a  whole,  reading,  traveling  by 
automobile,  and  listening  to  the  radio  are  probably  the 
three  major  forms  of  adult  recreation. 

From  whatever  source  the  data  are  collected,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  recreational  deficiency  in  most  rural  areas. 
What,  then,  may  be  done  about  the  situation?  What  have 
existing  agencies  in  the  rural  communities  done  in  the  way 
of  fostering  a  recreational  program  for  their  people?  How 
can  these  agencies  more  fully  utilize  their  present  resources 
so  as  to  provide  a  program  whereby  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  members  of  the  community  may  be  en- 
riched? 

The  agencies  that  recreate.  The  home  is  the  most  im- 
portant agency  through  which  people  can  obtain  a  whole- 
some recreational  and  social  life,  yet  it  is  prevented  from 
rendering  this  vital  service  to  the  rural  people  because  of 
various  obstacles.  The  isolation  of  some  farm  homes  pre- 
vents them  from  serving  as  centers  where  rural  people 
might  come  together  for  a  visit.  Associating  only  within 
their  little  primary  group  all  the  time  and  performing  the 
same  tasks  continually,  the  isolated  farmer  and  his  family 
often  look  upon  their  home  only  as  a  place  of  routine  and 
monotony.  However,  the  increasing  number  of  automobiles 
and  improved  road  mileage  in  these  sections  are  rapidly 
leveling  the  barriers  of  isolation. 

There  is  the  farmer  who  is  too  tired  and  worn  from  toil- 
ing all  day  in  the  fields  to  concentrate  upon,  and  give  atten- 
tion to,  the  recreational  opportunities  he  might  develop  in 
his  home.  In  his  Americans  At  Play,  Professor  Steiner  says: 

The  average  farmer  works  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day, 
his  wife  almost  as  long,  as  also  do  his  children,  as  they  begin  to 
assume  responsibilities  comparatively  early  in  life.  Excessively 
long  hours  restrict  the  amount  of  time  available  for  recreation, 
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and  leave  the  farmer  and  his  family  too  fatigued  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  have  much  interest  in  any  further  activity.8 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  had  in  providing  more  leisure  time  for  the  farmer, 
Steiner  further  states:  "It  has  been  likely  that  the  primary 
recreational  significance  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  been  and  will  be  in  reducing  fatigue,  thereby  freeing 
energy  rather  than  time  for  recreational  activities."  9 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  farmer  should  be 
educated  to  the  idea  that  not  all  work,  but  some  play,  is 
necessary  for  him  to  reap  the  greatest  returns  in  labor  and 
living  from  his  farm.  Allowing  himself  a  little  time  for 
leisure  activity,  the  farmer  will  then  ask  how  he  can  provide 
recreation  in  his  home,  which  is  devoid  of  any  recreational 
facilities.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  his  success  in  estab- 
lishing recreation  in  the  home  will  lie,  not  so  much  in  the 
material  provision,  but  in  the  attitude  which  he  and  his 
wife  take  toward  play  and  recreation.  The  first  thing  that 
they  should  do  is  to  encourage  their  children  to  have  friends 
and  to  bring  them  to  their  home.  Each  evening  in  the 
home,  some  form  of  sociable  may  be  provided,  including 
conversation,  reading,  singing,  inviting  friends  in,  listening 
to  the  phonograph  or  radio,  and  playing  rummy,  checkers, 
or  cards.  Participation  in  simple  outdoor  games  will  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  relaxation  to  parents  and  children  and  a 
means  of  establishing  a  bond  of  good  fellowship  between 
them.  In  those  homes  where  the  rural  boys  and  girls  have 
no  playmates,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them 
with  recreational  facilities  and  contacts.  Rural  electrifica- 


8  From  Americans  at  Play,  1933,  p.  149,  by  J.  F.  Steiner,  one  of  a  series  of 
monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  President's  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Trends;  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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tion  will  provide  one  means  of  making  the  home  a  better 
recreational  unit. 

When  the  isolation  of  many  farm  homes  is  broken,  and 
when  the  farmer  realizes  that  the  recreational  needs  of  his 
family  require  as  much  attention  as  he  gives  to  his  crop  and 
his  farm  animals,  then  will  the  rural  home  become  the  great 
recreational  and  social  center  in  the  life  of  the  rural  people. 

Although  the  rural  church  could  be  another  of  the  most 
important  socializing  agents  in  the  rural  community,  in  gen- 
eral, it  often  fails  to  attain  this  responsible  end.  Many 
of  the  churches  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  for 
carrying  on  activities  which  might  enrich  the  social  and 
recreational  life  of  their  members.  Many  of  them  are  only 
one-room  frame  structures,  meagerly  furnished,  and  located 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  exactly  the  size  of  the  building.  In 
some  rural  communities,  it  is  necessary  for  the  ladies  of  the 
church  to  use  the  kitchens  of  the  schoolhouse  or  prepare 
food  in  the  homes  when  they  serve  meals  to  large  numbers 
of  people  at  church  gatherings.  Many  rural  areas  are  also 
without  ministers.  From  the  statistical  reports  in  The 
Town  and  Country  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Morse 
and  Brunner,  it  is  revealed  that  52.6  per  cent  of  all  town 
and  country  churches  were  without  a  resident  pastor  in  1920.10 
This  condition  impairs  the  machinery  for  meeting  the  social 
needs  of  the  people,  for  it  is  only  natural  that  the  "absentee" 
minister  cannot  enter  into  the  social  and  recreational  life  of 
the  community  to  the  extent  that  he  should.  The  study  by 
Morse  and  Brunner  also  showed  that  some  rural  communities 
are  overchurched,  a  condition  which,  of  course,  is  also  a 
handicap  to  the  recreational  program.  Instead  of  bringing 
the  people  together  and  helping  them  to  meet  their  social 


10  Morse,  H.  N.,  and  Brunner,  E.  de  S.,  The  Town  and  Country  Church 
in  the  United  States,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1923, 
pp.  41-43. 
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needs,  this  overchurched  condition  has  caused  friction  among 
them  and  has  divided  many  communities  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  cooperative  action.  Again,  lacking 
the  requisite  training  to  organize  social  and  recreational  life, 
many  of  the  preachers  and  laymen  fail  to  realize  the  ultimate 
need  for  leadership  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

A  more  encouraging  picture  of  the  church  will  appear 
when  we  consider  what  it  is  doing,  and  what  it  can  do  in 
the  way  of  fostering  recreation. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  their  churches  are  lacking  in  the 
proper  facilities  for  the  recreational  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity, members  of  many  rural  churches  are  trying  to  remedy 
this  situation.  In  one  rural  district,  a  group  of  women  re- 
modeled the  old  and  unkempt  interior  of  their  church  into 
a  place  of  orderliness  and  attractiveness.11  The  little  church 
in  Orange  Township,  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa,  serves  not 
only  as  the  religious  center  of  the  community  but  also  as  a 
social  center.  In  the  basement  of  the  church,  there  is  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  where  community  "spreads"  and 
banquets  are  held,  and  on  the  main  floor  there  is  a  women's 
rest  room  with  rockers,  couches,  and  beds  for  the  children.12 

By  sponsoring  sociables,  young  people's  meetings,  picnics, 
homecomings,  musical  concerts,  community  singing,  and  the 
like,  the  church  can  bring  back  to  the  local  communities 
many  recreational  advantages  which  are  now  being  lost  to 
the  outside.  Richard  Morse,  in  his  book  Fear  God  in  Your 
Own  Community,  has  described  the  way  in  which  a  country 
church  was  revitalized  through  recreation. 

A  young  minister  was  once  sent  from  the  seminary  to  a  church 
in  a  village  situated  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  or  trol- 
ley. The  problem  that  confronted  him  was  one  almost  identi- 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  41-43. 

12  Nason,  W.  C.,  "Rural  Planning— the  Social  Aspects,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1325,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May,  1923. 
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cal  with  that  which  faces  hundreds  of  country  ministers  each 
year.  But  his  attack  was  different.  First,  he  organized  a  sing- 
ing school,  bringing  the  young  people  to  the  church  once  a 
week.  From  this  developed  a  boys'  quartet,  several  soloists, 
and  a  good  chorus.  The  enlarged  choir  and  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  music  given  increased  the  church  attend- 
ance remarkably,  and  real  progress  among  all  the  members 
started.  A  series  of  socials  was  planned  and  held  in  the  differ- 
ent homes  of  the  neighborhood.  A  girls'  sewing  circle  and  an 
athletic  club  for  boys  followed.  Next,  a  homecoming  was  insti- 
tuted as  an  annual  affair,  and  a  series  of  extension  lectures 
proved  a  source  of  great  stimulation  to  the  new  spirit.  The 
young  minister  has  since  admitted  that  the  secret  of  his  success 
in  starting  the  nearly  extinct  church  on  a  new  lease  of  life  was 
the  fact  that  his  first  contact  was  with  the  younger  members.13 

Realizing  the  need  for  instructing  pastors  in  rural  recrea- 
tion, many  state  universities  are  offering  summer  courses  in 
rural  social  and  recreational  life.  Information  on  summer 
courses  which  will  prove  of  particular  value  to  the  rural 
minister  has  been  distributed  by  the  Commission  on  Social 
Service  and  Rural  Work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  A  general  cur- 
riculum of  some  of  these  schools  revolves  around  the  follow- 
ing topics:  "Social  and  Economic  Life  of  Rural  and  Village 
Communities,"  "Methods  of  Church  Organization  and 
Work,"  "Organized  Play  and  Recreation,"  and  "Farm  and 
Home  Problems."14 

The  need  for  establishing  religious  units  on  a  larger 
geographical  basis  is  apparent  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  units 
that  are  extensive  enough  to  support  a  resident  pastor  and 
perhaps  a  religious  worker  who  would  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  religious  and  recreational  life  of  the  community. 


13  Rural  and  Small   Community   Recreation,   Playground   and   Recreation 
Association,  New  York,   1929,  p.   167. 

14  In  this  connection,  consult  "Institutes  for  Rural  Ministers,"  Recreation, 
20:   165,  June,  1926. 
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This  growth  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  "larger 
parish  plan,"  whereby  the  pastor  and  his  staff  of  workers 
are  responsible  not  only  for  the  religious  interests  in  the 
area,  but  also  for  the  social  and  recreational  functions,  for 
which  there  has  been  set  up  a  "well-equipped  plant  at  the 
most  convenient  community  center." 15  In  a  few  com- 
munities, consolidation  has  taken  place,  and  the  result  has 
proved  satisfactory. 

Unquestionably,  the  school  possesses  the  greatest  poten- 
tialities for  fostering  a  community  recreational  program  of 
any  institution  in  the  rural  community.  It  is  the  only  agency 
which  reaches  out  to  both  the  young  and  the  old  members 
of  the  community.  Yet,  like  the  rural  home  and  church, 
the  school  is  confronted  with  many  impediments. 

Many  rural  schools,  especially  those  in  the  sparsely  settled 
and  isolated  areas,  are  poorly  situated.  Not  infrequently, 
small  buildings  are  located  on  the  edges  of  steep  hills,  on 
swampy  lands,  or  in  rough  or  rocky  meadows.16  The  limited 
grounds  are  usually  without  any  physical  equipment  for 
play;  or,  if  equipment  exists,  it  consists  of  an  ill-devised  play 
space  and  one  or  two  swings  made  by  the  children  them- 
selves. In  one  community,  with  the  money  which  was  ob- 
tained from  selling  candy  made  by  the  girls,  the  boys 
purchased  two  baseballs,  a  bat,  and  a  volleyball  for  their 
school  games. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Fifteenth  Recreation  Congress,  Fel- 
ton  stated  that  "our  playground  job  is  in  rural  school  play- 
grounds." He  further  stated  that  studies  made  on  rural 
school  playgrounds  revealed  that  the  average  rural  school 
has  now  an  expenditure  of  eleven  dollars  per  school 

15  Adams,  R.  S.,  "The  Situation  Among  Protestant  Rural  Churches," 
Handbook  of  Rural  Social  Resources,  edited  by  B.  Y.  Landis,  New  York, 
J.  J.  Little  and  Ives  Co.,  1928,  p.  74. 

1(5  Gardner  and  Legg,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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for  playground  apparatus,  and  that  only  22  per  cent  of  the 
schools  have  any  playground  apparatus  whatsoever.17 

The  interior  of  many  schools  is  also  devoid  of  adequate 
space  and  facilities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  leisure  time 
of  its  pupils.  There  is  no  playroom  for  rainy  days;  there 
is  no  auditorium  or  assembly  hall  for  the  staging  of  plays 
and  for  gatherings  of  the  members  of  the  community  at 
night.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  conditions  exist  since 
many  district  schools  have  to  seat  all  their  students  in  one 
or  two  rooms. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  recreational  progress 
of  the  rural  school  is  the  teacher.  Owing  to  limited  training 
in  recreational  education,  she  fails  to  realize  the  value  of  a 
supervised  play  program  and  the  need  for  it  among  the 
students  who  look  to  her  for  guidance.  Improvement  in 
recreation  is  further  hindered  by  the  "suit-case  teacher,"  18 
who,  because  of  her  lack  of  interest  or  the  unsatisfactory 
living  conditions  in  the  rural  district,  flees  to  the  city  every 
week  end  instead  of  remaining  in  the  community  and  as- 
sisting the  inhabitants  in  their  leisure-time  needs.  Recrea- 
tional inadequacies  of  the  school  will  never  be  overcome  as 
long  as  the  "migratory  teacher"  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the 
school  system.  Centering  her  interests  on  obtaining  a  job  in 
the  city  the  next  year,  on  getting  married,  or  on  making 
some  money  with  which  to  resume  her  education,  she  does 
not  take  heed  of  the  much-needed  recreational  activities  of 
the  rural  school.  As  previously  indicated,  in  December,  193 1 , 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education  estimated  that 
each  year  two  out  of  every  five  teachers  employed  in  one-room 


17  Felton,  R.  A.,  "Special  Needs  of  Rural  Districts  as  to  Play  and  Recrea- 
tion Facilities,"  Playground,  November,  1928,  p.  441. 

18  Rural  and  Small  Community  Recreation,  Community  Service,  New  York 
City,  May,  1921,  p.  43. 
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and  two-room  schools  had  to  be  replaced.19  Again,  how  can 
the  one-room  school  teacher,  who  is  principal,  instructor, 
janitor,  and  what  not,  find  time  to  include  any  play  activities 
on  her  program?  And  the  fact  that  these  teachers  in  the  one- 
room  school  include  two  fifths  of  the  public  school  teachers  in 
America  presents  a  serious  situation.20 

The  rural  school  situation  has  been  presented  in  its  worst 
light.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  major 
weaknesses  which  prevent  it  from  serving  as  the  great  recrea- 
tional agency  which  it  might  be.  This  presentation  is  in- 
deed a  pessimistic  one,  but  it  is  largely  indicative  of 
conditions  in  isolated  and  sparsely  settled  regions  where  the 
one-room  school  predominates.  In  those  areas  where  the 
consolidated  and  centralized  schools  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance, there  is  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  recrea- 
tional role  of  the  rural  school. 

The  bringing  together  of  considerable  numbers  of  children 
in  the  consolidated  school  makes  possible  the  formation  of 
playgrounds  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  sex  and  age,  and  the 
adaptation  of  games  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  such  spe- 
cialized groups.  It  means  also  that  group  games  involving 
larger  numbers  of  children  are  possible.  Furthermore,  the 
consolidated  school  usually  provides  recreational  equipment, 
hitherto  found  only  in  the  cities,  and  the  larger  staff  of  teachers 
makes  possible  the  supervision  of  recreational  activities  in  a  way 
previously  unknown  in  the  rural  community.21 

The  following  concrete  example  of  what  one  consolidated 
school  is  doing  in  order  to  provide  recreational  facilities  is 
quite  illustrative  of  this  type  of  development.  The  St. 
Francis  School  (Anoka  County,  Minnesota)  is  a  three-story 
brick  building  containing,  besides  classrooms,  a  gymnasium 

19Brunner,  E.  de  S.,  and  Kolb,  J.   H.,  Rural  Social   Trends,  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  p.  186. 
20  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
21Steiner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-56. 
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and  a  library  of  1,200  volumes,  which  are  available  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  students,  and  an  auditorium  with  a 
moving  picture  machine.  In  addition  to  a  plot  set  aside  for 
experimental  purposes,  the  ten-acre  grounds  afford  an 
athletic  field  for  football  and  baseball  and  separate  play- 
grounds for  small  children.  Music  plays  a  predominant  part 
in  the  curriculum.  There  is  a  boys'  high-school  quartet,  a 
girls'  high-school  quartet,  a  glee  club,  a  grade  chorus,  and 
a  high-school  chorus.  Many  students  are  also  members  of 
the  twenty-four  instrument  brass  band  and  sixty-piece  or- 
chestra.22 Although  such  improvements  in  recreation  are 
manifesting  themselves  in  many  regions,  a  number  of  con- 
solidated schools  are  still  suffering  from  the  same  weaknesses 
and  inadequacies  that  characterize  the  majority  of  the 
one-room  and  two-room  schools. 

In  order  that  the  rural  school  may  attain  its  rightful  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  recreation  for 
both  the  old  and  the  young,  many  of  its  handicaps  will  have 
to  be  overcome  and  improvements  made.  The  possibility 
of  play  in  the  rural  school  yard  calls  for  large  plots  of  level 
and  well-drained  ground.  A  district  school  in  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of  how  school  sur- 
roundings may  be  improved.  In  the  community  there  stood 
an  old  one-room  wooden  school  house,  which  was  located 
upon  a  rough  and  rocky  plot  of  ground,  the  exact  size  of  the 
building.  Recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  the  school,  the 
citizens  met  and  decided  to  eradicate  them.  One  member  of 
the  community  donated  an  acre  of  land,  and  a  levy  of  $2,000 
was  voted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  and  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds.  A  modern  building  was  erected,  the 


22  Boyle,  J.  E.,  Rural  Problems  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  1921,  pp.  50-51. 
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grounds  graded  and  terraced,  and  trees  and  shrubbery 
planted.23 

More  equipment  for  play  is  needed.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  expensive.  A  homemade  playground  was  set  up  at  a 
rural  school  in  Stanton,  New  York,  for  only  $40.24.  The 
Parent-Teacher  Association  obtained  $40  from  a  lawn  party 
which  it  sponsored,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  men  in  the 
community,  built  a  playground,  containing  two  swings,  two 
chinning  bars,  two  seesaws,  and  a  giant  slide.24 

The  high  school  should  not  overlook  the  recreational  and 
physical  training  possibilities  of  football,  but  volleyball, 
soccer,  softball,  and  handball  should  be  emphasized  as  part 
of  a  program  in  which  a  large  number  of  pupils,  rather 
than  a  select  few,  may  participate.  Volleyball,  basketball, 
and  handball  may  be  played  by  girls  as  well  as  by  boys. 
Adults  should  also  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  athletics. 

In  order  to  have  an  inclusive  recreational  program,  the 
sponsoring  of  athletic  games  and  contests  on  the  part  of  the 
school  is  not  sufficient.  There  should  also  be  a  stimulation 
of  interest  in  debating,  instrumental  music,  literary  society 
work,  glee  clubs,  dramatics,  and  the  like.  As  part  of  the 
school's  program,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  hobbies,  such  as  photography,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, collecting  wild  flowers,  and  the  study  of  insects  and 
minerals.  As  far  as  possible,  extracurricular  activities  should 
be  carried  on  during  the  regular  school  hours  of  the  day, 
for  many  rural  pupils  have  to  leave  school  immediately  in 
order  to  ride  home  in  the  bus. 

Many  rural  communities  of  the  future  are  likely  to  become 
school-centered  communities.  It  is  possible  for  such  schools 
as  these  to  provide  a  program  that  is  rich  recreationally  and 


23Nason,  W.  C.,  "Rural  Planning — the  Social  Aspects,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15. 
24  Storey,  C.  J.,  "Homemade  Playground  Apparatus  at  a  Country  School," 
Playground,  May,  193!>,  pp.  101-102. 
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also  socially.  If  the  school  has  electric  current  at  its  disposal 
and  possesses  a  lantern-slide  machine  or  a  motion-picture 
machine,  worth-while  work  of  a  recreational  and  educa- 
tional nature  may  be  done  during  winter  evenings.  At 
one  time  in  North  Carolina,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  selected  films  and  provided  operators  who  made 
regular  circuits  of  rural  communities.25 

After  the  school  has  its  physical  facilities  and  its  broad 
recreation  program,  it  needs  a  teacher  who  is  capable  of 
developing  organized  play  in  the  rural  school.  Since  the 
teacher  has  the  children  under  her  guidance  during  the  most 
influential  years  of  their  lives,  she  should  know  the  aim 
of  a  recreational  program  and  see  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  in  her  school.  To  aid  the  rural 
teacher  in  meeting  her  responsibilities  as  a  recreational 
leader,  universities,  normal  schools,  state  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  Recreational  Association  offer  train- 
ing in  recreational  leadership.  In  1930,  22,710  rural  leaders 
attended  the  323  institutes  conducted  by  the  National 
Recreational  Association's  workers  in  thirty-nine  states.26 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  distributes  information  on 
games  and  group  athletics  which  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  rural  teacher.  In  order  that  they  might  solve  the 
leisure-time  problem  of  the  "suit-case"  teacher,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  School  District  of  Alberta,  Minnesota, 
erected  a  "Teacher's  House"  on  the  school  grounds.  Here 
the  district  superintendent  and  his  family  occupy  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor,  independent  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  the  teachers  have  their  apartment,  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  living  room  and  dining  room  and 


25  Campbell,  Macy,  "Rural  Recreation  and  Social  Life,"  Proceedings,  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  1921,  pp.  355-57. 

26  From  editorial  by  Howard  Braucher,  Recreation,  25:  547,  January,  1932. 
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separate  bedrooms.27    The  consolidated  school  is  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  overburdened  teacher. 

When  the  rural  library,  whether  it  be  county,  district, 
community,  or  school,  overcomes  its  handicaps  of  inadequate 
financial  resources  and  inefficient  administration,  then  it 
will  serve  as  another  means  of  bringing  recreational  ad- 
vantages into  the  rural  area.  A  nation-wide  study  of  rural 
school  library  practices  and  services,  made  by  Miss  Edith 
A.  Lathrop,  Associate  Specialist  in  School  Libraries  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  reflects  the  following  characteristic 
shortcomings  of  rural  school  libraries: 

The  lack  of  books  (especially  picture  books)  suitable  for  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades,  the  general  restriction  of  the  use  of 
books  in  connection  with  the  curriculum  to  schools  carrying  on 
activity  programs  under  state  and  local  supervision,  the  failure  of 
recreational  reading  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
program,  and  the  lack  of  library  training  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  libraries.28 

In  those  rural  districts  where  there  are  adequate  libraries, 
the  rural  people  have  not  only  a  place  which  contains  good 
books  that  will  divert  their  minds  from  their  toils,  but  they 
have  also  a  central  storehouse  for  plays,  poems,  and  so  forth, 
which  they  may  use  in  club  work  and  in  dramatics.  The 
traveling  library  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  in  delivering 
books  to  the  doors  of  the  country  dwellers  so  that  they  may 
read  during  their  leisure  time.  The  central  district  library 
with  several  traveling  libraries  serving  various  counties  is 
also  to  be  commended  from  a  recreational  viewpoint.29 

27  Rural    and    Small    Community    Recreation,    Community    Service,    New 
York,  May,  1921,  p.  43. 

28  Cooper,  William  John,  in  An  Introduction  to  A  Study  of  Rural  School 
Library    Practices   and    Services,    by    Edith    A.    Lathrop,    Chicago,    Blakely- 
Oswald  Printing  Co.,  1934,  p.  8. 

29Childs,  Edith  M.,  "Recreation  and  the  County  Library,"  Library 
Journal,  58:  440-41,  1933.  See  the  chapter  on  education  in  this  volume. 
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The  clubs  constitute  another  vital  factor  in  the  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  rural  people,  and  they  have  done  much 
toward  meeting  their  leisure  needs.  The  most  popular  na- 
tional organization  among  young  people  is  the  4-H  Club, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  1929,  it  rendered  valuable  service  to  at  least  756,000 
rural  boys  and  girls,30  while  in  1936  it  reached  approximately 
1,053,000  rural  boys  and  girls.  Although  a  major  purpose 
of  the  4-H  Club  is  to  instruct  the  rural  boys  and  girls  in 
farming  and  homemaking,  it  centers  much  emphasis  upon 
the  recreation  phase  of  rural  life.  Among  the  various 
activities  engaged  in  are  the  playing  of  games,  singing, 
participating  in  folk  dances,  the  sponsoring  of  music 
appreciation  weeks,  and  picnics,  hikes,  and  camps. 
In  1930,  about  227,000  boys  and  girls  attended  nearly 
3,000  camps  for  4-H  Club  members,  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States.31 
Records  for  1930  also  indicate  that  445  Community  Club 
homes  and  permanent  camps  were  built  and  that  nearly 
9,000  rural  communities  developed  recreational  work. 
Other  national  organizations  for  the  young  members  of  the 
rural  district  are  the  Lone  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  the 
Hi-Y  and  Girl  Reserves,  sponsored  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  respectively. 

The  National  Recreation  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  has  provided  special 
training  courses  for  volunteer  and  professional  rural  lead- 
ers, including  state  extension  workers,  county  agricultural 
club  and  home  demonstration  agents,  and  leaders  of  4-H 
Clubs.  In  1935,  more  than  25,000  volunteer  rural  leaders 


30  Hopper,  C.   R.,  "How  Rural   Communities  Can   Be  Improved,"  School 
Life,  17:   171-72,  May,  1932. 

31  Smith,   C.   B.,  "Government    and   Rural    Life,"   Recreation,   25:    547-49, 
January,  1932. 
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were  thus  instructed  in  community  singing,  dramatics,  folk 
music,  and  folk  dancing,  group  play,  music  and  art  apprecia- 
tion, story  telling,  rural  community  organization,  rural  com- 
munity-center work,  and  program-making  in  recreation 
work. 

Besides  these  clubs  for  young  people,  organizations  exist 
for  the  adults  of  the  community.  The  Grange  is  the  most 
socializing  organization  for  adults  in  the  rural  districts. 
Its  members  consist  of  not  only  the  mothers  and  fathers,  but 
also  the  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  they  all 
enjoy  the  club's  extensive  program  of  debates,  lectures, 
music,  picnics,  field  meetings,  and  the  like.  Heretofore 
concentrating  upon  the  business  side  of  farming,  many  adult 
organizations  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  social 
and  recreational  side  of  farm  life.  The  Farmers'  Club,  the 
Farm  Women's  Club,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm  Union, 
the  Farmers'  Association,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion all  sponsor  sociables  of  some  kind  along  with  their 
business  activities.  What  one  Farmers'  Association  has 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  for  recreation  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  example:  in  Lincoln  County  (Washington) , 
a  Farmers'  Association  purchased  a  160-acre  tract  of  ground 
and  set  up  a  half-mile  racing  track  with  a  grandstand,  an 
athletic  field,  a  band  stand,  a  dance  pavilion,  a  restaurant, 
and  camping  facilities.32 

The  farm  women's  camps,  usually  of  from  two  to  six  days' 
duration,  which  are  sponsored  in  the  various  states  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  are  outstanding  for  both 
their  educational  and  recreational  work.  Most  of  these  are 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture. 
It  would  seem  that  many  of  these  might  well  be  located  at 

32  Hammer,  L.  H.,  "Organized  Rural  Recreation,"  in  Handbook  of  Rural 
Social  Resources,  edited  by  B.  Y.  Landis,  J.  J.  Little  and  Ives  Co.,  New 
York,  May,  1928,  p.  85. 
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mountain  resorts,  on  the  seashore,  or  on  the  lakes,  where 
the  added  recreational  value  might  compensate  for  a  pos- 
sible loss  in  educational  function  which  might  result  from 
being  away  from  the  state  college. 

Although  these  rural  clubs  are  contributing  much  toward 
the  recreational  needs  of  rural  people,  many  of  them  are 
suffering  from  the  same  obstacles  which  confront  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  library,  namely,  the  lack  of  leadership, 
lack  of  adequate  meeting  places,  and  lack  of  inclusive  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  need  for  an  expansion  of  the  personnel  of  the 
state  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the  recreation  field. 
In  addition  to  their  club  workers,  every  state  college  should 
have  at  least  one  worker  who  gives  all  his  time  to  rural 
recreation  work.  In  1933,  agents  already  at  work  in  the 
field  offered  their  services  to  14,200  communities,  aided  in 
staging  7,575  community  and  county  pageants  and  in  the 
establishment  of  793  adult  community  houses. 

There  is  need  for  agencies  in  the  rural  community 
to  utilize  the  interest  which  is  being  manifested  in  the  drama 
and  music  among  rural  people.  These  two  social  resources 
render  a  great  service  in  socializing  the  community  in  that 
they  serve  as  a  medium  of  bringing  people  together  and  of 
developing  a  feeling  of  neighborliness  among  them.  They 
also  cause  both  participants  and  audience  to  forget  "five- 
cent  cotton  and  twenty-five  cent  wheat."  33 

By  sponsoring  drama  of  the  more  solid  type,  the  church 
contributes  both  artistically  and  educationally.  Dramatics 
should  not  be  participated  in  solely  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers, but  also  by  the  older  members  of  the  church.  The 
school  can  best  take  advantage  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
music  and  drama,  for  it  can  give  instruction  in  music  ap- 


33  See   Murray,   Myrtle,  "She'll    Be  Riding  Six  White   Horses  When   She 
Comes,"  Recreation,  27:  292-93,  1933. 
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preciation;  it  can  organize  bands,  orchestras,  and  glee  clubs; 
and  it  can  bring  together  large  numbers  of  students  to 
stage  plays  and  pageants.  The  school  should  also  encourage 
adult  participation  in  dramatics  and  group  singing.  These 
activities  usually  should  not  be  sponsored  during  the  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons,  but  preferably  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter.  A  tactful  personality  should  be  selected 
for  directing  adult  groups,  because  amateur  rural  adults 
are  likely  to  object  and  to  become  discouraged  if  coached 
too  severely.34 

The  great  part  which  music  and  pageants  may  play  in  the 
life  of  rural  people  is  seen  in  the  following  admirable  under- 
taking of  the  fifty-six  rural  women's  clubs  in  Marathon 
County,  Wisconsin.  Each  year  they  sponsor  a  "get  together," 
a  playday,  during  which  the  rural  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren present  patriotic  pageants,  hold  singing  schools,  give 
plays,  and  stage  folk  dances.  In  1932,  a  pageant,  depicting 
what  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  in  his  book,  What  Men  Live  By, 
considers  as  the  four  essentials  of  life — work,  love,  play, 
and  worship — was  given  out  of  doors  before  an  audience  of 
5,000  people.  The  music  was  supplied  by  a  chorus  made  of 
the  rural  men  and  women  from  Marathon  County.  Little 
children,  young  girls,  boys,  and  adult  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  typify  these  essentials  of  life  in  the  light  of  their 
lives  by  means  of  songs,  dances,  and  pantomimes.  The 
training  of  these  rural  people  for  participation  in  such  festi- 
vals is  carried  on  by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  with 
the  assistance  of  local  leaders  from  each  club,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  musicians  and  dancing  teachers.  Each  com- 
munity is  assigned  its  part  in  a  festival;  the  songs  are  prac- 
ticed by  the  groups  throughout  the  winter  and  spring;  the 
folk  dances  are  taught  to  the  rural  participators;  and  the 

34  See  Clark,  Kenneth  S.,  "The  Humor  of  Community  Dramatics,"  Play- 
ground, 16:  357-60,  November,  1922. 
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costumes  are  made  by  the  women  from  the  patterns  given 
them  by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent.    The  Department 
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of  Rural  Sociology,  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
and  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  local  merchants  and  newspapers,  give 
assistance  in  making  this  "get  together"  day  a  day  full  of 
pleasure,  happiness,  and  fun.35 

The  radio  has  tremendous  possibilities  as  a  source  of 
recreation  in  the  farm  home.  The  influence  of  this  instru- 
ment has  been  felt,  but  the  widespread  use  of  it  among  cer- 
tain rural  classes  has  been  retarded  because  of  the  rather 
high  price  of  good  instruments  and  because  many  of  the 
rural  areas  are  not  electrified,  thus  causing  the  inhabitants 
to  depend  upon  battery  sets,  which,  while  serviceable,  are 
not  very  convenient  and  usually  do  not  have  the  good  quali- 
ties of  reception  possessed  by  the  other  sets.  There  is  great 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate  with 
the  radio  corporations  in  producing  lower-cost  radio 
sets.  The  electrification  of  rural  regions,  with  reduced 
rates  for  current,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  spread  the 
use  of  the  radio  as  a  means  of  recreation.  The  radio  is  a 
medium  of  impression  in  the  socialization  and  recreation  of 
the  individual,  and  thus  its  widespread  utilization  should  be 
hopefully  anticipated. 

The  automobile  possesses  many  possibilities  as  a  recrea- 
tional aid.  Today,  this  vehicle  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  luxury.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  auto- 
mobiles by  rural  people  has  been  one  reason  why  the  town 
and  city  have  "stolen"  the  show  in  the  matter  of  recreation. 
It  will  be  hard  for  rural  communities  to  "steal"  back  the 
show  from  the  commercial  amusements,  but  it  possibly  may 
be  done. 

With  the  fundamental  agencies  in  the  rural  districts  fail- 
ing to  provide  adequate  recreation,  it  is  little  wonder  that 

35  Bangham,  Edith,  "Music  and  Pageants  in  a  County  Recreation  Pro- 
gram," Journal  of  Home  Economics,  25:  392-94,  May,  1933. 
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commercial  amusements  outside  the  community  attract  many 
country  people.  One  report  states  that  in  the  rural  districts 
studied,  the  movies,  poolrooms,  dance  halls,  and  bowling 
alleys  of  the  nearby  towns  were  the  popular  resorts  of  both 
the  adults  and  the  older  boys  and  girls,  especially  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  evenings.36  It  is  regrettable  that  rural 
people  have  attempted  to  adopt  the  standards  of  city  recrea- 
tion without  an  adequate  financial  base  for  supporting  them. 
The  desire  for  more  variety  in  recreation  is  commendable, 
but  participation  in  amusements  which  one  cannot  af- 
ford is  far  from  commendable.  After  all,  a  farm  with 
happy  occupants,  who  enjoy  modern  conveniences,  who  have 
a  bank  account,  and  possess  something  to  sell,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recreational  assets. 

Recreational  areas.  The  absence  of  public  playgrounds 
and  other  recreational  areas  as  a  medium  of  affording  rec- 
reation for  rural  inhabitants  is  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
1930  Yearbook  of  the  National  Recreation  Association,  which 
shows  that  only  73  places  of  less  than  2,500  popu- 
lation have  made  any  public  provisions  for  recreation.37 
This  shows  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  recreational  facilities 
in  the  small  town  particularly. 

A  rich  program  of  parks,  roadside  recreational  areas,  and 
larger  recreational  areas,  supported  preferably  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments,  will  aid  greatly  in  providing  rec- 
reational facilities  for  both  rural  and  urban  people.38  All 
states  should  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  control  of  beauty 
spots  and  to  improve  and  preserve  them.  These  recrea- 
tional areas  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment and  be  made  available  to  the  public.  If  equipped 


36  Gardner  and  Legg,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

37  Steiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 

38  See  Nason,  "Rural  Planning,"  op.  cit.,  1923. 
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for  play,  picnics,  hiking,  fishing,  canoeing,  and  other  sports, 
they  will  draw  thousands  during  the  year. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  establishment  of  recrea- 
tional areas  is  largely  a  state  and  national  governmental 
problem,  namely: 

1.  The  growing  density  of  population  in  the  cities  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  cities  to  provide  recreational  areas. 

2.  High  land  values  in  the  cities  make  the  use  of  land 
areas  for  recreation  impractical. 

3.  During  their  periods  of  development,  many  cities  did 
not  make  provisions  for  recreational  areas. 

4.  Individual    exploitation    of    choice    recreational    areas 
necessitates  public  control. 

5.  State  control  is  necessary  for  continuity,  coordination, 
and  planning  of  an  intensive  recreational  program. 

Playgrounds  and  summer  camps  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  vocal  and  for  instrumental  music.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  stocking  streams  with  fish  and 
supplying  controlled  lands  with  game  and  protecting  them, 
if  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  become 
major  factors  in  a  recreational  program.  Much  marginal 
and  submarginal  land  is  available  in  every  state,  and  the 
utilization  of  this  land  would  make  excellent  recreational 
areas  as  well  as  areas  for  conservation.  Submarginal  lands 
are  so  numerous  that  probably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our 
counties  might  have  county  recreational  areas.39  Obviously, 
many  submarginal  lands  should  thus  be  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  and  developed  into  recreational  areas.40 

In  the  setting  aside  of  large  areas  for  recreational  pur- 


39  Curtis,   Henry   S.,   "Country   Grounds   for   Recreation,"   Recreation,   38: 
153-55,  June,  1934. 

40  See  the  chapter  of  this  volume  on  "Land  Planning." 
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poses,  especially  where  public  monies  are  to  be  spent  on 
them,  the  following  bases  of  selection  should  be  used:  41 

1.  The  extent  to  which  they  will  appeal  to  the  element  of 
curiosity  or  the  desire  for  the  unusual  in  people. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  they  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  inter- 
ests and  senses  of  people. 

3.  Whether  the  area  will  have  any  scientific  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  natural  science. 

4.  The  degree  to  which  the  area  will  appeal  to  the  desire 
of  people  to  "go  primitive,"  or  the  primitive  appeal. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  such  areas  have  a  historic  appeal. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  the  areas  will  be  useful  and  acces- 
sible, or  their  potential  utilitarian  value.     This  utilitarian 
value  may  have  to  be  demonstrated,  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
education   and   publicity    may    be    necessary   to    make    the 
public,  particularly  the  rural  public,  conscious  of  such  areas. 

Brewster 42  suggests  the  following  types  of  recreational 
areas  which  can  be  developed  for  use  by  rural  and  urban 
peoples: 

I.  HIGHWAY-SIDE  AREAS. 
A.  Picnic  grounds: 

Size:    10-25  acres. 

Scenic  value:   desirable  but  not  essential. 

Jurisdiction:  Highway  Department,  Park  or  Forestry 

Authority. 
Fee:   none. 
Facilities: 

Essential:    parking  space,  garbage  receptacles. 


41  Adapted  from  a  lecture  by  Sam  F.  Brewster,  of  the  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  June  17,  1935. 

42  Brewster  has  expanded  the  above  ideas  into  a  bulletin  called  Non-Urban 
Outdoor  Recreation,  which  is  issued  by  the  Division  of  Land  Planning  and 
Housing,    Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    Knoxville,    July,    1935.      See    also 
Wehrwein,  George  S.,  and  Parsons,  Kenneth  H.,  Recreation  as  a  Land  Use, 
Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
422,  April,  1932. 
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Desirable:  ovens,  seats,  sanitary  facilities,  drink- 
ing water,  shelter. 

B.  Tent  campgrounds: 

Size:    10-25  acres. 

Scenic  value:  desirable  but  not  essential. 

Jurisdiction:  Highway  Department,  Park  or  Forestry 

Authority. 
Fee:  optional. 
Facilities: 

Essential:  tenting  area,  toilets,  garbage  receptacles, 
drinking  water,  supply  of  firewood,  maintenance 
but  not  policing. 

Desirable:  ovens,  tables. 

C.  Tourist  camp: 

Size:  50-100  acres. 

Scenic  value:  highly  desirable. 

Jurisdiction:    Highway  Department,  Park  or  Forest 

Authority,  or  supervised  concession. 
Fee:  reasonable  charge. 
Facilities: 

Essential:  policing,  parking  space,  tenting  area, 
platforms,  drinking  water,  toilets,  showers, 
cabins,  garbage  receptacles,  ovens  or  cooking 
shelters,  fuel. 

Desirable:  commissary,  filling  stations,  oiling  rack, 
car-washing  racks,  laundry,  electricity,  minor 
play  equipment. 

D.  Vantage  point: 

Size:  in  proportion  to  interest  of  view. 

Scenic  value:    essential  in  form  of  distant  view  or 

nearby  scenic  feature. 
Jurisdiction:  Highway  Department. 
Fee:  none. 
Facilities: 

Essential:   parking  space  or  turnout. 

Desirable:  seats,  boundary  (retaining  wall  or 
guard  rail). 
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E.  Scenic  or  historic  spot: 

Size:  sufficient  for  inclusion  and  protection  of  feature 

or  features. 

Scenic  or  historic  value:  inherent. 
Jurisdiction:    Highway  Department,  Park  or  Forest 

Authority,    or    other    public    or    non-commercial 

agency. 

Fee:   scenic,  none;  historical,  optional. 
Facilities:  parking  space. 

F.  Scenic  extensions  of  right-of-way: 

Size:   varying. 
Scenic  value:  inherent. 

Jurisdiction:    Highway  Department   (owned  or  con- 
trolled). 
Fee:  none. 
Facilities:  none. 

II.  REGIONAL  AREAS. 

G.  Intensive-use  area: 

Size:  50-300  acres. 

Scenic  value:   average. 

Jurisdiction:    Federal,  States,  County,  or  Municipal 

Park  or  Forest  Authority. 
Fee:  optional. 
Facilities: 

Essential:  access  road,  parking  space,  athletic  field, 
picnic  area,  camping  area,  toilets,  drinking 
water,  shelters. 

Desirable:  lodge,  swimming  and  wading  pools, 
boating,  fishing,  stable  for  horses  and  ponies, 
riding  field,  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  archery 
and  shooting  range,  playground  equipment, 
amusement  park  attractions,  electricity. 

H.  Educational  and  scientific  areas   (demonstration  forest, 
arboretum,  botanic  garden,  zoo,  museum,  trail-side 
museum,  fish  hatchery): 
Size:  in  accordance  with  type. 
Scenic  value:  desirable  but  not  essential. 
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Jurisdiction:    Federal,  State,  County,  or  Municipal 

Park  or  Forest  Authority. 
Fee:  optional. 
Facilities:  in  accordance  with  type. 

I.  Residence  camp— for  vacations: 
Size:  from  15  acres  up. 

Scenic  value:    exceptional  but  not  superlative. 
Jurisdiction:    Federal,  State,  County,  or  Municipal 
Park  or  Forest  Authority,  concession    (or  individ- 
ual private  leases). 
Fee:   fair  charge. 
Facilities: 

Essential:    access  road,  parking,  cabins,  drinking 

water,  toilets,  showers. 

Desirable:  community  lodge  or  hotel,  health  camp, 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  electricity. 

J.  Developed  scenic  reservation: 

Size:    400  acres  minimum  except  in  extraordinary 

cases. 

Scenic  value:    exceptional  to  superlative. 
Jurisdiction:    Federal,  State,  County,  or  Municipal 

Park  or  Forest  Authority. 
Fee:  optional. 
Facilities: 

Essential:    access  road,  parking  space,  easy  hiking 
trails,  drinking  water,  toilets,  family  picnic  spots. 

Desirable:  bridle  trails,  motor  roads,  shelters. 

K.  Natural  scenic  reservation: 

Size:    400  acres  minimum  except  in  extraordinary 

cases. 

Scenic  value:    exceptional  to  superlative. 
Jurisdiction:    Federal,  State,  County,  or  Municipal 

Park  or  Forest  Authority. 
Fee:  none. 
Facilities: 

Essential:  access  road,  parking  space,  hiking  trails. 

Desirable:   wild  life  sanctuary  or  reserve. 
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L.  Superlative  wilderness  reservation: 
Size:  from  100  acres  up. 
Scenic  value:   superlative. 
Jurisdiction:    Federal,  State,  County,  or  Municipal 

Park  or  Forest  Authority. 
Fee:   none. 
Facilities: 

Essential:   a  protective  belt  which  provides  access 
road  and  parking  and  shields  the  area  or  feature 
from  encroaching  sights  and  sounds. 
Desirable:  wild  life  sanctuary  or  reserve. 

M.  Extensive  wilderness  reservation: 

Size:   5,000  acres  or  more. 

Scenic  value:    exceptional  to  superlative. 

Jurisdiction:   Federal,  State,  or  County  Park  or  For- 
est Authority. 

Fee:   none. 

Facilities: 

Essential:  trails  and  minor  roads  sufficient  only  for 
fire  protection. 

Desirable:   wild  life  sanctuary  or  reserve. 

N.  Wilderness  zone: 

Size:  varying  width  and  indefinite  length. 
Scenic  value:    exceptional  to  superlative. 
Jurisdiction:  Federal  and/or  State  Park  and/or  For- 
est Authority. 
Fee:   none. 
Facilities: 

Essential:  trails  and  roads  sufficient  only  for  fire 
protection;  a  minimum  of  metropolitan  en- 
croachment (such  as  transmission  lines,  high- 
ways or  railroads  which  will  presumably  have 
to  cross  it) . 
Desirable:  wild  life  sanctuary  or  reserve. 

Although  implied  in  the  above  list,  an  additional  word 
should  be  said  about  the  advisability  of  providing  state  con- 
trol of  the  shorelines  of  lakes  and  streams  and  the  need  for 
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developing  these  shorelines  for  recreational  purposes.  This 
problem,  and  its  probable  solution,  are  clearly  stated  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  It  says: 

The  problem  of  providing  lake  and  stream  recreational  facili- 
ties has  become  acute  in  recent  years,  as  private  owners  of  shore 
property  have  become  less  generous  in  permitting  sportsmen  to 
trespass.  The  problem  has  been  further  intensified  as  the  re- 
creational value  of  many  streams  has  been  lessened  by  power 
developments.  The  water  problem  impinges  on  the  recreational 
problem  at  still  another  point,  since  flood  control  measures  may 
mar  or  enhance  existing  recreational  areas. 

State  Planning  Boards  have  been  giving  consideration  to  these 
problems.  The  Indiana  Board,  for  example,  proposes  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  stream  banks  of  the  State,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  their  acquisition  for  State  parks.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  observes,  "probably  the  greatest  opportunity  for  providing 
recreational  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  on  the  land 
bordering  streams.  The  objective  should  be  for  the  State  eventu- 
ally to  own  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  land  which  borders 
such  streams  as  the  Wabash,  the  Tippecanoe,  and  the  Missis- 
sinewa."  The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  reports  that  "the 
posting  of  lands  adjacent  to  trout  streams,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities,  is  fast  restricting  the  sport  of  fishing  to  those 
who  have  the  time  and  money  for  an  extended  trip." 

With  regard  to  possible  solutions  of  the  problem,  the  board 
concludes,  "though  some  system  of  easements  or  zoning  may  be 
worked  out  that  will  give  the  public  access  to  streams  and  waters 
in  the  Adirondacks,  or  other  comparatively  remote  areas,  actual 
purchase  of  shore  strips  seems  to  be  a  more  practical  method  in 
dealing  with  areas  close  to  the  centers  of  population."  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  specifically  recommended  "the  purchase  of  strips 
of  land  from  20  to  200  feet  wide  along  streams  and  lakes  aggre- 
gating 1,000  linear  miles,  in  the  next  10  years,  as  a  means  of 
providing  adequate  fishing  and  to  a  lesser  extent  hunting  op- 
portunities.42 

42  National  Resources  Committee,  Press  Release  No.  2,  October  28,  1935, 
p.  3.  In  this  connection,  consult  Wehrwein,  George  S.,  and  Spilman,  Robert 
F.,  "Development  and  Taxation  of  Private  Recreational  Land,"  The  Journal 
of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  9:  340-351,  November,  1933. 
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Resort  control.  New  York  is  pointing  the  way  to  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  resort  industry,  which  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  United  States.  Obviously,  there 
should  be  governmental  control  of  roadside  camps,  tourist 
cabins,  and  more  elaborate  resorts.  Tourists  and  other 
resort  guests  should  be  assured  of  a  pure  water  supply, 
adequate  sewage  disposal,  and  a  pure  food  supply  at  these 
places.  The  state  department  of  health,  the  state  highway 
department,  and  the  state  planning  board  should  also  fur- 
nish guidance  for  the  development  of  these  resorts. 

The  problem  of  summer-home  development  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a  phase  of  the  total  picture  of  rural  recrea- 
tion. The  need  for  the  guidance  of  this  development  is  well 
stated  by  the  New  York  State  Planning  Board.  It  says: 

Summer-home  developments  are  fast  springing  up  in  hap- 
hazard fashion  around  available  lake  and  stream  shores.  A 
little  forethought  and  experienced  guidance  would  result  in 
great  public  benefit.  A  law  enacted  in  1933  gives  supervisory 
power  to  the  State  health  department  in  relation  to  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal,  within  subdivisions  to  be  occupied  by  10 
or  more  families,  except  in  cities  and  except  in  counties  where 
such  subdivisions  are  controlled  by  a  county  health  department. 
Much  more  is  needed,  however.  Planning  control  over  the  en- 
tire lay-out  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding,  to  safe- 
guard natural  beauty,  provide  roads  and  paths,  and  to  ensure 
free  community  access  and  enjoyment  of  the  lakes  or  streams. 
Most  summer-home  developments  should  be  complete  vacation 
communities  and  not  merely  lot-sale  propositions.43 

County  and  township  recreation.  Pennsylvania  is  given 
the  credit  for  being  the  first  state  in  the  country  to  legislate 
for  county  and  township  recreation.44  In  1919  and  1921, 
acts  were  passed  giving  county  and  township  supervisors  the 


43  New   York    State    Planning    Board,   Progress   Report,    Ch.    IX,    Albany, 
September,   1934,  p.  24. 

44  "An  Experiment  in  County  Recreation,"  Playground,  18:  283-84,  August, 
1924. 
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power  to  appoint  a  board  of  recreation  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  same.  Chester  County  was  the  first  county  in 
the  state  to  take  advantage  of  the  legislation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  county  recreation  board  was  established.  Some  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  department  to  date  has  been  as 
follows:  cooperation  with  home  and  school  leagues;  the 
establishment  of  a  recreation  club  for  student  nurses  at  the 
county  hospital;  coordination  work  with  different  organiza- 
tions; cooperation  with  the  rural  schools  in  improving 
recreation  for  pupils  during  recess  periods;  sponsoring  of 
athletic  contests;  cooperation  with  county  fair  officials;  co- 
operation with  local  communities  in  setting  up  local  recrea- 
tion committees,  and  cooperation  in  securing  swimming  and 
skating  facilities  and  halls  with  floor  space  for  social  gather- 
ings. 

Some  principles  of  recreation  planning.  Perhaps  it  is 
well,  at  this  point,  to  summarize  briefly  certain  principles  of 
recreation  planning,  some  of  the  most  obvious  of  which 
are:  45 

1.  The  recreational  program  should  continue  throughout  all 
the  months  of  the  year.     In  rural  areas,  the  program  for  farm 
folks  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  will  not  require  too  many 
evening  hours  away  from  home  during  the  busiest  season. 

2.  The  recreation  program  should  reach  all  ages  and  classes 
in  the  community. 

3.  The  recreational  program  should  emphasize  not  only  physi- 
cal activities,   but  also  social  activities  of  home,   church,   and 
school. 

4.  Leisure-time  activities  should  not  be  mere  fillers  for  idle 
hours,  but  should  be  creatively  productive. 

5.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  help  every  participant  in  the 
program  acquire  a  hobby. 

45  In  this  connection,  read  National  Recreation  Association  (Eugene  T. 
Lies),  The  New  Leisure  Challenges  the  Schools,  New  York,  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  1933. 
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6.  To  playgrounds  should  be  added  indoor  sports;  to  indoor 
sports,   music;   to  music,   dramatics;    to  dramatics,   recreational 
reading;   and  to  playground  sports,  other  out-door  sports  and 
hobbies. 

7.  Reading  for  pleasure  and  profit  should  be  stressed  for  all 
ages. 

8.  Leisure-time  opportunities  should  be  available  to  the  em- 
ployed as  well  as  to  those  not  employed. 

9.  Opportunity  for  the  mutual  association  of  young  men  and 
women,  under  proper  supervision,  should  be  emphasized  in  any 
recreational  program. 

The  need  for  a  shorter  work  day.  The  work  day  of  many 
persons  who  work  on  the  farm  is  entirely  too  long  during 
the  busier  seasons  of  the  year  for  either  health,  enjoyment, 
or  efficiency.  There  is  probably  no  satisfactory  reason  why 
the  eight-hour  day  should  not  come  to  the  farm  in  the  future. 
Too  much  time  is  spent  just  sleeping  and  working. 

Quite  an  imposing  list  of  studies  has  been  made  showing 
how  rural  peoples  use  their  time.  One  such  study,46  for 
example,  shows  that  the  work  day  for  328  farm  families  was 
11.1  hours  for  operators  and  10.7  hours  for  the  wives.  One 
and  four  tenths  hours  were  spent  at  meals.  Obviously,  this 
study,  and  others,  indicates  that  many  farmers  need  a  shorter 
work  day  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  recrea- 
tion and  may  make  better  use  of  the  facilities  available  for 
recreation. 

Conclusion.  When  the  rural  people  become  recreation- 
minded;  when  the  schools,  churches,  libraries,  clubs,  and 
other  agencies  secure  adequate  physical  equipment  and  ef- 


46  Rankin,  J.  O.,  Use  of  Time  in  Farm  Homes,  Bulletin  230,  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1928.  See  also  Wilson,  Maud,  Use  of 
Time  by  Oregon  Homemakers,  Bulletin  256,  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1929;  and  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.,  Better  Living  in  Home  and  Com- 
munity, Extension  Circular  247,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
July,  1931. 
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fective  leadership;  and  when  more  states  pass  legislation 
providing  for  improved  recreation  and  more  adequate  rec- 
reational areas — then  will  the  recreation  possibilities  of  the 
rural  regions  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  short, 
there  will  no  longer  be  the  recreational  lag  which  at  present 
exists  in  so  many  rural  areas.47 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

RURAL  CHURCH   PLANNING 

The  setting.1  Twenty  years  ago  the  churches  of  our 
American  cities  appeared  very  important,  but  today  the 
enormous  skyscrapers,  devoted  to  commerce  and  finance, 
make  them  appear  trivial  and  unimportant  to  the  average 
man  of  affairs.  If  one  should  be  of  a  speculative  turn,  he 
might  raise  the  question  whether  this  trend  is  a  symbol  of 
the  recent  tendency  for  the  secular  emphasis  to  overshadow 
the  religious  emphasis. 

Since  1906,  the  number  of  churches  in  the  country  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population; 
howeVer,  nearly  every  American  community  still  has,  at 
least,  one  church  spire,  while  many  small  towns  continue  to 
support  a  large  number  of  separate  denominational  enter- 
prises. In  cities  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants,  there  is  one 
church  for  every  1,000  population  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
while  in  the  remaining  town  and  country  districts  the  num- 
ber is  one  church  to  every  240  people. 

The  1926  total  of  252,000  Christian  churches  and  Jewish 
synagogues  compares  with  slightly  more  than  210,000  in 
1906,  and  represents  a  net  increase  of  less  than  11  per  cent 
in  twenty  years.  Most  of  this  increase  occurred  during  the 
earlier  years,  and,  at  present,  the  number  of  churches  is 
growing  very  slowly.  But  this  condition  does  not  necessarily 


1  Adapted  from  Humphreys,  Flynn,  Status  and  Problems  of  the  Ministry 
in  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  University  of  Tennessee  Library, 
Master's  Thesis,  1936,  pp.  35-40  (unpublished). 
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indicate  a  decline  in  the  strength  of  the  church.  In  the 
main,  it  reflects  a  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  the 
churches,  arising,  in  part,  from  population  trends  and,  in 
part,  from  denominational  policy.  The  migration  from 
farms  to  cities  meant  the  redistribution  of  the  religious  popu- 
lation into  fewer  churches  with  larger  membership,  while 
the  increasing  inclination  of  the  Protestant  churches  to  co- 
operate and  consolidate  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  volun- 
tary elimination  of  churches;  hence,  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
that  within  the  last  generation  the  net  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  churches  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Between  1906  and  1926,  the  increase  was  only  about 
1.7  per  cent,  or  one  tenth  of  the  population  increase. 

Yet  this  slight  growth  was  much  greater  than  the  showing 
made  by  the  public  schools.  In  1926  there  were  actually 
16,000  fewer  public  school  buildings  in  use  than  in  1906, 
and  about  25,000  fewer  than  in  19 16.2  Modern  develop- 
ments have  produced,  in  both  churches  and  schools,  a 
tendency  toward  consolidation.  Rural  churches  are  being 
centered  more  and  more  in  villages,  though  it  appears  that 
thus  far,  at  least,  they  have  not  been  adapted  to  serve  the 
open  country  as  effectively  as  they  serve  the  villages.  To 
say  the  least,  recent  social  changes  have  reduced  the  number 
of  crossroad  churches  just  as  they  have  reduced  the  number 
of  one-room  rural  schools.3 

More  important  than  the  changes  in  the  number  of 
churches  are  the  fluctuations  in  membership.  Government 
figures  show  that  the  total  number  of  church  members  in 
the  United  States  has  been  growing  at  virtually  the  same  rate 
as  the  population.  In  1926,  as  well  as  in  1916  and  1906, 


2  President's    Committee,  Recent   Social    Trends,    McGraw-Hill    Book    Co., 
New  York,  1933,  Vol.  II,  p.  1024. 

3  See  Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,  Village  Communities,  New  York,  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1927. 
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the  persons  thirteen  years  of  age  and  over  listed  on  the 
membership  rolls  of  the  churches  were  equivalent  to  55  per 
cent  of  the  persons  of  that  same  age  in  the  population. 

It  may  be  felt  that  this  ratio  tends  to  overestimate  the 
strength  of  the  church  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
membership  rolls  often  contain  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  inactive.  The  denominational  policy  of  apportioning 
assessments  on  the  basis  of  the  congregation's  membership 
makes  for  conservatism  in  reporting  such  figures.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some  people  par- 
ticipate in  church  activities,  even  though  they  are  not  church 
members.  Among  the  most  convincing  evidences  that  mem- 
bership ratios  are  significant  is  the  fact  that  they  are  closely 
interrelated  with  the  attendance  at  church,  as  was  shown  by 
an  intensive  study  completed  in  19244  of  thirty-two  widely 
scattered  counties.  As  a  rule,  the  counties  that  had  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  their  population  on  the  church 
rolls  had  a  high  attendance. 

Church  members,  since  they  constitute  more  than  half  the 
adult  population,  form  a  fairly  representative  cross  section 
of  the  American  people,  but  there  are  several  important  ex- 
ceptions to  this  generalization.  Women  definitely  predomi- 
nate. Today,  as  a  generation  ago,  the  church  rolls  contain 
the  names  of  five  women  for  every  four  men.  Obviously,  the 
churches  appeal  especially  to  women.  They  have  a  rela- 
tively greater  appeal  to  Negro  women  than  to  white  women. 
The  number  of  colored  women  included  in  the  rolls  of  the 
Negro  churches  represents  73  per  cent  of  the  colored  women 
living  in  the  United  States,  while  for  the  white  women  the 
proportion  is  62  per  cent.  Interestingly  enough,  Negro  men 
not  only  make  a  far  lower  showing  than  Negro  women,  but 
make  a  showing  lower  than  white  men.  Only  46  per  cent  of 

4  Fry,  C.   Luther,  Diagnosing   the  Rural   Church,  New  York,   Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.,  1924. 
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all  Negro  men  are  church  members,  as  compared  with  49  per 
cent  among  the  whites.  But  the  relative  number  of  Negro 
men  has  been  growing  rapidly.  In  1906  only  39  per  cent 
of  all  colored  men  were  listed  on  church  rolls,  compared 
with  the  present  46  per  cent.  For  Negro  women  these  pro- 
portions grew  from  64  to  73  per  cent.  This  rapid  growth 
supports  the  conclusion  that  among  the  Negroes  the  church 
has  become  increasingly  influential. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  country  people  belong  to 
churches  in  relatively  greater  numbers  than  city  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  people  who  belong  to  the 
church  is  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  rural  areas.  This  does 
not  imply  that  country  people  are  less  interested  in  organ- 
ized religion  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  rather,  it 
seems  to  imply  differences  in  opportunity,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  many  sparsely  settled  areas  have  few  churches.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  propor- 
tion of  people  who  belong  to  churches  has  somewhat  de- 
creased, while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  has  slightly 
increased.  The  proportion  of  adult  population  belonging 
to  the  church  varies  from  area  to  area.  Today,  as  formerly, 
the  number  of  people  belonging  to  a  church  is  comparatively 
high  in  the  South,  somewhat  lower  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  and  considerably  lower  in  the  West. 

The  church  membership  population  is  greatly  decentral- 
ized into  denominational  bodies.  There  are  212  separate 
organizations  of  denominational  bodies.5  This  is  a  dozen 
more  than  there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  Clearly,  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  own  conscience  has  been  liberally  exercised.  Most  of 
the  denominations  functioning  in  the  United  States  are 
small.  Fifty  have  fewer  than  1,000  adult  members  each,  and 


5  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  1926,  pp.  674-678. 
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forty-eight  have  from  1,000  to  5,000.  Indeed,  more  than 
half  of  all  the  church  bodies  in  the  United  States  have  fewer 
than  7,000  adult  members. 

Out  of  this  large  number  of  denominations,  there  are  only 
twenty-four  with  more  than  200,000  adult  members  each, 
and  these  few  bodies  include  today,  just  as  they  did  a  genera- 
tion ago,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  adult 
church  members.  The  largest  single  body  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  13,300,000  members  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  older.  This  means  that  three  out  of  every  ten  adult 
church  members  are  Roman  Catholic.  Among  Protestant 
bodies,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  largest,  with 
3,700,000  adult  members,  or  8.4  per  cent  of  all  the  church 
members  in  the  country.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
comes  second,  with  3,300,000  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number.  Other  Protestant  denominations,  with  more  than 
2,000,000  adult  members  each,  are  the  Negro  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and  Presbyterian 
U.  S.  A.  The  churches  that  have  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000 
are  Protestant  Episcopal,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  North- 
ern Baptist.  All  other  Protestant  bodies  have  a  smaller 
number. 

One  of  the  most  significant  single  facts  brought  out  by  the 
analysis  of  membership  data  by  denominations  is  the  extent 
to  which  Protestant  bodies  predominate  in  the  country's 
religious  life.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  and  non- 
Protestants,  taken  together,  account  for  only  three  out  of 
every  eight  adult  church  members,  while  five  are  Protestants. 
The  belief  is  often  expressed  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  growing  in  membership  faster  than  the  group  of 
Protestant  bodies.  In  reality,  the  growth  is  not  so  rapid.  Be- 
tween 1906  and  1926,  the  adult  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  increased  25  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of 
expansion  for  the  Protestant  bodies  was  46  per  cent.  One 
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factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  slowing  up  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  Catholic  membership  is  the  change  in  vol- 
ume and  character  of  immigration  since  the  World  War. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Europeans  with  Roman  Catholic  background  were  pouring 
into  the  country  each  year,  but  now  this  immigration  has 
virtually  ceased.6 

Some  problems  of  the  rural  church.  The  rural  church 
is  confronted  with  two  situations  which  will  always  remain 
major  problems,  namely,  how  to  make  the  rural  church 
accessible  to  all  rural  residents,  and,  secondly,  how  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  program.  These  two  large  problems  break 
down  into  minor  ones,  which  are  by  no  means  unique  to 
the  rural  church,  but  are  of  serious  enough  moment  to  war- 
rant consideration. 

1.  The  prevalence  of  untrained  ministers  and  church 
leaders.  The  best  available  index  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  ministers  of  the  country  for  their  task  is  the  informa- 
tion about  their  academic  training  assembled  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  1926  Census  of  Religious  Bodies.  These 
data  show  that  only  five  out  of  every  eight  ministers  of  white 
denominations,  and  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  ministers 
of  Negro  bodies,  claim  to  be  graduates  of  either  college  or 
seminary. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  far  higher  proportion 
of  trained  men  than  do  the  white  Protestant  bodies.  About 
93  per  cent  of  the  priests  are  classed  as  graduates,  while  only 
59  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  fall  into  this  class. 

Among  Protestant  bodies,  rural-urban  differences  in  min- 
isterial training  are  very  striking.  In  towns  and  cities,  four 
fifths  of  the  white  Protestant  ministers  report  that  they  are 
college  graduates,  while  in  the  rural  areas  less  than  half  fall 


6  President's  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  op.  tit.,  pp.  1025-1026. 
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into  this  category.  Insofar  as  training  is  a  valid  index  of 
ability,  Catholics  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Protes- 
tants, and  city  churches  have  an  advantage  over  the  rural 
churches. 

Not  only  is  the  present  proportion  of  rural  Protestant 
ministers  with  full  college  and  seminary  training  com- 
paratively small,  but  information  relative  to  seminary 
graduates  indicates  that  the  relative  number  is  decreasing. 
The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  the  number  of 
seminary  graduates  is  declining.  The  total  number  of  such 
graduates  in  1900  was  1,773,  compared  with  only  1,357  in 
1926.  Stated  in  terms  of  graduates  per  million  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  relative  number  in  1900  was  22.2  contrasted  with 
11.6  in  1926. 

In  order  to  see  what  opportunities  these  ministers  have  to 
receive  professional  education,  we  might  note  the  seminary 
facilities  available.  There  are  in  the  United  States  219 
"Schools  of  Theology,"  of  which  179  are  Protestant,  38 
Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Jewish.7  A  large  proportion  of  these 
schools,  however,  are  not  separate  institutions,  but  depart- 
ments or  divisions  of  universities  or  colleges.  Most  of  the 
better  known  institutions  are  affiliated  with  the  larger  de- 
nominations. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
seminaries  do  not  adequately  train  their  graduates.  A 
number  of  the  larger  Protestant  seminaries  have  tried  to 
modernize  their  courses  by  introducing  such  studies  as  psy- 
chology and  sociology,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  new  subjects 
have  not  gained  important  places  in  the  curriculum.  The 
large  number  of  traditional  courses  in  the  field  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  that  are  required  for  graduation,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  students  to  elect  the  newer  subjects,  to  the  degree 


7  Patterson,  American  Educational  Directory,   Chicago,   1927,  Vol.   XXIV, 
p.   1024. 
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that  they  might  like.  A  study  of  fifty  prominent  Protestant 
seminaries  shows  that  thirteen  of  them  have  not  changed 
their  graduation  requirements  in  the  last  twenty  years.8 

During  the  past  generation,  Protestant  church  leaders  have 
come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  supplementary 
training  for  ministers  now  in  service.  As  a  result,  rural  sum- 
mer schools  for  ministers  have  been  developed  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers.  Most  of  these  summer  sessions  are  held 
in  state  universities  or  agricultural  colleges.  In  1930,  nine- 
teen such  schools  were  registered. 

The  data  on  page  462,  cited  by  Brunner  and  Kolb,  con- 
cerned with  a  "sampling"  from  twenty-one  counties,  show 
an  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  village  and  country 
ministers  between  1920  and  1930,  but  indicate  that,  as  yet, 
there  are  serious  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  rural  ministers.9  The  data  certainly  do  not  show  the 
progress  in  preparation  that  would  have  been  expected  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930. 

Miss  Hooker,  in  her  Religion  in  the  Highlands™  presents 
in  Figure  46  a  graphic  picture  of  the  status  of  training  of 
rural  ministers  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  in  1931  and 
compares  the  situation  there  with  that  of  the  United  States 
in  1926,  the  date  of  the  last  Federal  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies. 

The  untrained  minister  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
conservatism  of  the  rural  church,  which,  among  all  the  rural 
institutions,  is  next  to  government  in  conservatism. 

2.  The  quest  for  quantity.  Some  of  our  denominations 
have  been  more  interested  in  quantity  of  church  population 
than  in  the  quality  of  their  church  membership.  This  urge 

8  President's  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1025-1027. 

9  Brunner,   Edmund  de  S.,  and   Kolb,  J.   H.,  Rural   Social   Trends,   New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  p.  226. 

10  Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.,  Religion  in  the  Highlands,  New  York,  The  Home 
Missions  Council,  1933,  p.   162. 
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for  numbers  has  been  extended  to  the  ministry  in  these 
churches,  where  almost  every  man  who  "had  the  call"  could 
be  ordained  to  preach.  Such  thirst  for  evangelism  and  the 
desire  to  "win  the  world  for  Christ"  have  been  com- 
mendable in  many  respects,  but  their  by-products  have 
been  many  temporary  conversions  and  many  untrained  min- 
isters. The  eagerness  for  members  has  also  resulted  in  a 
good  deal  of  denominational  rivalry  and  an  oversupply  of 
churches  in  some  communities. 


PER  CENT 
L*0  50  60 


17  HIGHLAND  COUNTIES 
(ALL  DENOMINATIONS.  1931) 


7  HIGHLAND  STATES 
(|7  OENOMINATIONS.I926) 


UNITED  STATES 
(17    DENOMINATIONS.  1936) 


Fig.  46. — Training  of  Ministers  in  Seventeen  Highland  Counties 
and  Elsewhere.  Source:  Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.,  Religion  in  the  Highlands, 
New  York,  The  Home  Missions  Council,  1933,  p.  162. 

3.  Lack  of  funds.  Many  rural  churches  are  pathetically 
short  of  funds  to  promote  any  worth-while  church  program, 
or  even  to  keep  their  structures  in  good  physical  condition. 
In  submarginal  economic  areas,  many  farm  families  do  not 
have  funds  to  expend  for  anything  other  than  the  minimum 
essentials  of  subsistence,  much  less  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
adequate  institutions. 

Relative  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  farm  fami- 
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lies  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  programs,  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  prac- 
tices of  2,886  farm  families  studied  by  Kirkpatrick.12  The 
annual  expenditure  per  family  for  mission,  church,  and 
Sunday  school  was  $28.28.  Morse  and  Brunner  showed  that 
per  capita  contributions  to  the  church  ranged  from  $7.60 
in  one  southern  county,  to  $37.54  in  one  California  county.13 
Hamilton  and  Garnett  found  the  per  capita  expenditure 
per  white  member  for  rural  church  support  in  Virginia  to  be 
$11.66,  and  for  city  white  members,  $25.33.  They  also 
found  the  average  annual  contribution  of  the  rural  Negro 
church  member  to  be  only  $4.14  and  that  of  the  urban  Negro 
member,  only  $10.13.14 

The  studies  of  Brunner  and  Kolb  reveal  that  the  per 
capita  contributions  for  village  churches  decreased  from 
$19.33  in  1920  to  $17.84  in  1930.  For  country  churches,  the 
decline  per  capita  in  contributions  was  from  $13.35  in  1920 
to  $10.75  in  1930.  The  average  annual  Protestant  church 
budget  in  villages  increased  from  $2,290  in  1924  to  $2,402 
in  1930,  while  country  church  budgets  increased  from  $648 
to  $709.  Roman  Catholic  budgets  in  1930  were  $3,335  for 
village  churches  and  $1,318  for  country  churches.15 

The  lack  of  necessary  funds  for  an  adequately  supported 
church  program  is  also  reflected  in  the  number  of  underpaid 
rural  ministers.  For  example,  Brunner  and  Kolb  found  that 
nonresident  pastors  received  smaller  salaries  in  1930  than  in 
1924,  except  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  average  being 


12  Kirkpatrick,   E.   L.,  "The   Farmer's   Standard  of   Living,"   Bulletin   No. 
1466,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

13  Morse,  H.  N.,  and  Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,   The   Town   and   Country 
Church   in  the   United  States,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1923,  p.  147. 

14  Hamilton,  Charles  H.,  and  Garnett,  William  E.,  The  Role  of  the  Church 
in  Rural  Community  Life  in   Virginia,  Bulletin  No.  267,  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  1929,  p.  49. 

15  Brunner  and  Kolb,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
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$1,107  and  $1,145,  respectively.  Resident  village  white 
pastors  received  an  average  salary  of  $1,592  in  1924,  and 
$1,653  in  1930,  and  resident  pastors  of  open  country 
churches  received  $1,014  in  1924,  and  $1,063  in  1930. 
Negro  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  received  very  much 
less.16 

Inadequate  funds  for  rural  churches  are  also  more  appar- 
ent in  some  sections  than  in  others.  Again,  another  reason 
for  the  inability  of  the  churches  to  sponsor  adequate  pro- 
grams lies  in  these  low  salaries  paid  the  ministers. 

4.  Nonresident  pastors.    The  lack  of  resident  pastors  has 
become  a  real  handicap  to  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
church  program  in  rural  districts.     Approximately  43.1  per 
cent  of  village  churches  are  served  by  nonresident  pastors.17 

The  seriousness  of  insufficient  numbers  of  resident 
pastors  in  certain  sections  is  marked.  Of  991  rural  churches 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  Miss  Hooker  found  that  5.7 
per  cent  had  no  minister;  75.5  per  cent  had  nonresident 
ministers;  17.1  per  cent  had  part-time  resident  ministers; 
and  2.0  per  cent  had  full-time  ministers.18  Miss  Hooker  also 
found  that  63.5  per  cent  of  997  churches  studied  had  preach- 
ing services  once  a  month  and  23.3  per  cent  had  them  twice 
a  month.19 

5.  Inadequate  church  buildings.     In  spite  of  advances  in 
architectural  design  and  improvements  in  church  structures 
generally,  it  is  true  that  many  rural  churches  are  one-  or 
two-room  structures,  suited  only  to  preaching  services  and 
not  to  dinners,  social  gatherings,  and  programs. 

Of  the  842  hamlet  and  open  country  churches  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  Miss  Hooker  found  that  75  per  cent 


™Ibid.,  p.  228. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

18  Hooker,  op.  cit.,  p.   163. 

19  Ibid.,  p.   181. 
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had  one-room  buildings;  about  12  per  cent  had  no  build- 
ings; and  the  remaining  13  per  cent  fell  largely  into  the 
two-  to  five-room  groups.  This  situation,  of  course,  is  less 
grave  in  the  villages,  where  the  church  structures  are  more 
adequate. 

There  are  many  other  problems  of  the  rural  church,  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  which  is  impossible  in  this  chapter. 
Since  these  problems  or  obstacles  to  efficient  rural  church 
work  have  been  well  inventoried  by  Hamilton  and  Garnett, 
their  list  is  quoted  at  this  point. 

TABLE  XLIX 

OBSTACLES  TO  EFFICIENT  RURAL  CHURCH  WORK  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 
FREQUENCY  BY  RURAL  MINISTERS  20 

Number  of 
Obstacle  Ministers 

Lack  of  trained  leaders  31 

Rural  emigration  27 

Indifference     27 

Limitation  of  equipment 24 

Too  many  churches 21 

Automobiles  and  good  roads 16 

Worldly  pleasures    16 

Lack  of  financial  support  14 

Lack  of  religious  education  and  training 13 

Illiteracy  and  ignorance  12 

Bad  roads    8 

Training  unprofitable    7 

Lack  of  church  pride  and  loyalty 7 

Small  churches  and  communities   6 

Sparse  population    5 

Untrained  ministry   5 

Non-resident  ministry 5 

Denominationalism      5 

Tenacity  of  custom  and  tradition    5 

Irregular  church  attendance    5 

Lack  of  organization  5 

Farm  tenancy   4 

Lack  of  educational  facilities 4 

Lack  of  community  spirit  and  loyalty  4 

Individualism  .4 


20  Hamilton  and  Garnett,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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6.  Overchurched  areas.  Apparently  we  do  not  have  any 
very  good  standards  against  which  it  is  possible  to  measure 
the  extent  of  overchurching.  However,  a  number  of 
studies  indicate  that  overchurching  exists  in  many  areas. 

As  an  example,  let  us  quote  a  brief  passage  from  Mather's 
study  of  The  Rural  Churches  of  Alleghany  County  (New 
York).21  He  says: 

With  102  active  churches  in  a  county  of  38,025  inhabitants 
there  would  be  1  church  to  each  373  persons.  The  county  has 
an  area  of  1,047  square  miles;  if  the  churches  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed, there  would  be  1  to  each  10.3  square  miles,  blanketing 
the  country  with  a  network  of  buildings  just  a  bit  more  than 
three  miles  apart.  By  the  last  religious  census,  in  1926,  there 
were  14,115  members  of  the  various  faiths  in  the  county,  or  an 
average  of  138  to  each  church,  urban  and  rural.  These  churches 
are  led  by  69  ministers  and  priests,  an  average  of  1.46  church 
organizations  per  minister  or  priest. 

Ormond,  in  his  study  of  North  Carolina  churches,  reveals 
the  fact  that  "the  average  membership  in  the  Baptist  city 
churches  is  530,  and  in  the  Methodist  city  churches  it  is 
528.  In  the  country  churches  of  the  Baptists  the  average 
membership  is  118,  while  in  those  of  the  Methodists  the 
average  is  95." 22  Ormond  points  out  that  in  the  more 
prosperous  agricultural  counties  in  North  Carolina  the 
average  membership  of  country  churches  is  117,  while  in 
the  less  well-to-do  counties  the  average  membership  is 
79.23  Obviously,  these  data  indicate  an  overchurched  con- 
dition, or  at  least  church  membership  too  small  to  support 
an  adequate  program. 


21  Mather,  Wm.  G.,  Jr.,  The  Rural  Churches  of  Alleghany  County,  Ithaca, 
Cornell    University   Agricultural    Experiment   Station,   Bulletin   587,   March, 
1934,  p.  5. 

22  Ormond,  Jesse  M.,   The  Country  Church  in  North  Carolina,  Durham, 
Duke  University  Press,  1931,  p.  31. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  334-335. 
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Fry  reveals  the  same  information  nationally  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.24 

7.  Lack  of  objectives  or  purpose.  The  lack  of  defined 
objectives  or  purposes  is  probably  one  of  the  basic  defects  of 
the  rural  church.  This  deficiency  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
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Fig.  47. — Adult  Members  per  Church  in  Places  of  Varying  Size, 
1926.    Source:  Fry,  C.  Luther,  The  U.  S.  Looks  at  Its  Churches,  p.  40. 

moved,  however,  until  rural  churches  can  command  a  full- 
time,  trained,  effective  leadership. 

8.  Lack  of  an  efficient,  standardized  statistical  and  infor- 
mational   reporting    system.      More    efficient    methods    of 


24  Fry,  C.  Luther,   The   United  States  Looks  at  Its  Churches,  New  York, 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1930,  p.  40. 
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gathering,  tabulating,  and  reporting  information  need  to  be 
adopted  by  all  denominations.  If  possible,  this  work  should 
be  centralized  in  one  agency.  The  lack  of  such  agencies 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  study  the  status  and  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  church  in  an  extensive  and  intensive 
manner. 

Turning  now  from  the  problems  of  the  rural  church,  let 
us  consider  other  phases  of  the  work  and  problems  of  the 
institution. 

Atmosphere  in  the  rural  church.  Many  rural  churches 
are  entirely  too  barren  to  possess  any  religious  atmosphere 
or  to  evoke  even  a  feeling  of  comfort.  Curtains  might  be 
hung  over  the  commonplace,  plain,  glass  windows  of  the 
rural  church  which  would  give  it  a  semblance  of  comfort. 
Scenic  or  religious  pictures  might  well  grace  the  walls.  In 
place  of  hard,  straight  benches,  there  is  no  reason  why  com- 
fortable chairs  or  pews  should  not  be  provided  for  everyone. 
Anything  which  will  add  color,  comfort,  and  atmosphere  to 
the  church  is  likely  to  increase  its  attractiveness  and  its 
holding  power.  A  beautiful  church  building  in  a  beautiful 
setting  is  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  any  rural  community. 

The  church  and  the  tenant.  In  many  communities  where 
tenancy  is  high,  owner  farmers  are  sometimes  not  attracted 
to  the  church,  and  the  church  program  is  supported  largely 
by  tenant  groups.  For  this  reason,  the  churches  in  these 
communities  are  very  often  found  to  be  in  a  precarious 
situation.  In  order  to  insure  a  continuous  existence  of  the 
church  program,  with  adequate  financial  support,  owner 
farmers  should  participate  actively  in  the  church  program. 
Anything  which  may  be  done  to  increase  farm  ownership 
and  concurrently  decrease  tenancy  and  rural  poverty  should 
result  in  an  improvement  of  the  rural  church  situation. 
Duncan  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  "the  percentage  of 
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church  membership  in  both  sexes  increases  with  advance- 
ment in  both  tenure  and  economic  status."  25 

To  be  effective,  rural  religion  and  rural  church  programs 
should  attract  the  men  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
women.  Rural  religion  must  not  be  a  debilitated  and  ef- 
feminate religion,  but  a  man's  religion.  Some  men,  and 
especially  younger  men,  sometimes  take  the  attitude  that 
religion  is  effeminate.26  Active  participation  by  the  clergy 
in  community,  county,  state,  and  national  affairs  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  destroy  this  idea. 

Changing  objectives  of  the  rural  church.  Changing  ru- 
ral and  urban  cultures  have  resulted  in  forcing  upon  the 
rural  church  certain  changing  objectives,  some  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

CHANGING  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

From:  To: 

1.  An       institution       devoted      1.  An    institution    devoted    to 
solely  to  soul-saving.  diverse    problems    of    rural 

life,  as  physical  and  mental 
health,  education,  and  the 
like. 

2.  An     institution     with     few      2.  An  institution   facing  corn- 
competing  institutions  and  petition  with  a  large  num- 
out-of-community  rivals.  ber  of  agencies  and  attrac- 
tions   within    and    without 
the  community. 

3.  An  institution  with  a  pro-      3.  An    institution    recognizing 
gram      suited      largely      to  the   needs,    desires,    talents, 
adults.  of   both   youth   and   adults 

in  its  program. 


25  Duncan,   Otis   Durant,   "Relation  of  Tenure   and   Economic   Status  of 
Farmers  to  Church  Membership,"  Social  Forces,  11:  541-47,  May,  1933. 

26  For  a  description  of  the  church  activities  of  farm  women,  see  Fernandes, 
Grace,  Church  Activities  of  Farm  Women  and  Their  Families,  Bulletin  No. 
169,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Stillwater.     No  publication  date. 
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4.  A  church  under  the  super-  4.  A     church     supervised     by 
vision      of      an      itinerant,  a  college-trained,  well-paid, 
poorly  paid,  poorly  trained  resident  pastor  or  religious 
minister.  worker. 

5.  A  church  devoted  to  a  lit-      5.  A  church  devoted  to  an  in- 
eral  teaching  of  the  Bible.  terpretation  of  the  Bible. 

6.  A    church    whose    program      6.  A    church    whose    program 
reached  the  interest  of  a  se-  reaches  the  needs  and  inter- 
lect  few  of  "regulars."  ests   of   all   classes   and   all 

ages        and       occupational 
groups. 

7.  A  church  devoted  to  prepa-      7.  A   church   focused    in   part 
ration  for  the  other  world.  upon  making  a  "heaven"  in 

its  own  community. 

8.  An  institution  dedicated  to      8.  An  institution  dedicated  to 
the  single  function  of  reli-  a  complete  program  of  rural 
gious  teaching.  rehabilitation. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  rural  churches  and 
rural  religious  organizations.  There  are  some  who,  in  view 
of  the  meager  support  of  many  rural  churches,  advocate  the 
state  support  of  churches.  There  is  some  evidence,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Denmark,  that  while  such  churches  have  eco- 
nomic independence,  they  do  not  generate  and  perpetuate 
as  vigorous  and  undoctrinated  ministry  as  do  churches  sup- 
ported by  their  congregations.  On  the  other  hand,  rural 
religion  should  not  have  to  subsist  on  funds  from  pie- 
suppers  and  bazaars,  but  upon  the  contributions  of  benevo- 
lent men  and  women. 

The  community  or  consolidated  church.  The  com- 
munity or  consolidated  church  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
rural  church.  Some  religious  leaders  look  upon  these 
churches  as  signifying  a  revolt  against  denominationalism; 
however,  there  is  little  to  support  this  viewpoint.  The  real 
motive  back  of  the  movement  seems  to  be  a  determined  effort 
to  set  up  a  more  effective  system  of  churches. 
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In  its  survey  of  rural  churches,  omitting  the  South,  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  found  that  of  the 
977  community  churches  studied  by  it,  312  were  federated 
churches;  491,  denominational  churches;  137,  nondenomina- 
tional;  and  thirty-seven,  affiliated.  This  study  shows  that 
the  community  church  idea  is  not  only  nation-wide,  but  that 
it  is  growing.  In  this  connection  Hamilton  and  Garnett  say: 

The  building  of  large  consolidated  Sunday  schools  at  natural 
community  centers  will  be  found  more  practicable  and  necessary 
than  the  consolidation  of  churches  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Such  a  plan  does  not  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  and 
sentiments  of  all  residents  of  small  communities. 

2.  The  small  one-room  churches  may  be  used  for  preaching 
outposts  or  meetings  not  requiring  large  groups. 

3.  Children,  young  people,  and  many  parents  are  already  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  a  consolidated  school. 

4.  Bus  transportation  for  school  children  has  proved  success- 
ful.    The  Sunday  schools  could  rent  the  public  busses  for  a 
nominal  sum.    There  would  be  the  added  advantage  of  family 
cars  which  could  be  mobilized  for  service  on  Sunday  morning. 

5.  Finally,  the  plan  could  be  worked  on  either  a  denomina- 
tional or  inter-denominational  basis— depending  on  local  condi- 
tions.27 

The  Pepperell  plan  is  one 

...  in  which  the  community  church  is  formed  as  a  super- 
organization  of  the  denominational  church,  and  the  union 
church,  which  is  independent  of  all  denominations.  Open  mem- 
bership is  maintained  in  all,  and  a  person  of  any  denomination 
may  join  the  membership.  But  all  community  church  pastors 
maintain  fellowships  in  their  respective  denominations.28 


27  Ibid.,  pp.  46-47. 

28  More,  Jamieson,  "Rural  Churches  Dying  in  America,"  Current  History, 
25:  343-47,  1926-1927. 
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Regarding  the  union  church,  it  is  perhaps  timely  to  quote 
again  from  More.  He  says: 

The  union  church  is  an  independent  evangelical  body,  the 
furthest  removed  from  denominational  influence.  While  denomi- 
nationalism  sometimes  does  exert  an  influence  in  the  selection  of 
the  pastor  in  the  federated  church,  in  the  union  church  the 
qualifications  of  a  pastor  are  deemed  more  important  than  his 
denominationalism.29 

The  larger  parish  plan.  This  is  another  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  make  the  rural  church  accessible  to  all 
rural  peoples  and  how  to  make  its  program  adequate.  The 
larger  parish  is  organized  on  the  principle  that  by  pooling 
their  resources,  the  churches  in  the  villages  and  open  country 
of  a  geographical  area  may  obtain  a  trained  ministry,  an 
inclusive  program,  and  adequate  equipment  and  facilities, 
such  as  no  one  of  them  alone  could  have.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  larger  parish  plan  is  the  great  number  of  ways 
it  may  minister  to  the  community  through  services  of  wor- 
ship, methods  and  practices  of  religious  education,  and  other 
widespread  efficient  services  in  relation  to  health  education, 
social  work,  and  entertainment. 

Speaking  of  the  larger  parish  plan  Malcolm  Dana  says: 

The  church  appears  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  build  up  communities  rather  than  to  perpetuate  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  Nor  are  "community"  or  "parish"  to 
mean  village  or  town.  They  are  to  transcend  the  limits  of  both 
as  they  reach  out  in  every  direction  to  include  all  country  homes 
and  peoples  whose  interests  center  there.  They  approximate  the 
"trade  zone."  As  far  as  business  interests  go  to  solicit  trade,  so 
far  out  the  church  proposes  to  go  with  pastoral  care  and  religious 
oversight.  This  is  the  larger  parish  plan  whose  name  and  most 
thorough  application  is  credited  to  Congregationalism.  It  means 
service  over  areas  as  well  as  to  churches.  .  With  this  exten- 


., p.  346. 
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sion  service  (along  health  lines,  home-making,  recreation,  and 
agriculture)  would  go  the  religio-social  program.  Note  the  order 
of  the  words.  It  is  much  needed  over  the  countryside,  since 
gossip,  back-biting,  and  immorality  are  generally  an  evidence  of 
empty  minds.  They  seem  inevitable  where  there  is  no  surcease 
from  isolation  and  loneliness,  which  might  be  mitigated  by 
churches  not  many  miles  away.  Good  times  are  often  more 
needed  than  sermons  and  can  pave  the  way  for  them.30 

An  example  of  a  larger  parish  in  operation  is  cited  below: 
BLUE  SPRING  LARGER  PARISH  31 

In  July,  1917,  what  is  now  Blue  Spring  Parish  was  just  a  group 
of  four  churches  with  one  common  tie— they  all  had  the  same 
pastor.  At  various  times  in  the  past  even  this  tie  had  not  ex- 
isted; one  of  the  churches,  desiring  a  certain  pastor,  would  ally 
itself  with  some  other  group,  perhaps  of  a  different  denomina- 
tion. For  several  years,  however,  the  grouping  had  been  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  pastorate— Blue  Spring,  Cherry 
Creek,  Robinson  Chapel,  and  Johnson  Chapel.  The  combined 
membership  of  the  four  churches  as  given  in  the  year  book  then 
was  eighty-eight.  The  combined  Sunday  school  membership  was 
somewhat  larger. 

Three  of  these  churches  had  had  their  beginnings  in  the  early 
life  of  this  section.  Johnson  Chapel,  organized  in  1800,  func- 
tioned as  a  Presbyterian  church  until  1833,  when,  all  of  the 
other  churches  of  this  section  having  gone  into  the  Cumberland 
movement,  it  was  left  alone,  too  weak  to  maintain  a  pastor.  The 
Primitive  Baptists  had  a  church  in  the  Johnson  building  from 
1835  to  1844.  Then  their  place  was  taken  by  the  Free  Will 
Baptists.  About  the  same  time,  the  Methodists  organized  a 
church,  and  the  two  congregations  continued  to  use  one  build- 
ing for  the  next  forty  years.  A  church  built  by  the  Methodists 
in  the  eighties  burned  a  few  years  later  and  the  Methodists 


30  Dana,  Malcolm,  The  Rural  Church  at  the  Crossroads,  New  York,  Con- 
gregational  Extension  Boards,  1926,  pp.   11-12    (pamphlet). 

31  Doran,  Paul  E.,  "Blue  Spring  Larger  Parish,"  Mountain  Life  and  Work, 
11:   14-16,  April,  1935.     This  description  shows  the  adaptation  of  the  larger 
parish  plan  to  a  mountainous  region;  with  fewer  topographical  difficulties, 
the  adaptation  should  be  much  easier. 
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finally  died  out  as  an  organization.  All  during  the  period  from 
1833  to  the  union,  the  Cumberlands  had  held  more  or  less  regu- 
lar preaching  at  Johnson,  but  had  never  formed  an  organization. 
After  the  union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterians  reorganized  at  John- 
son. In  1933  the  Free  Will  Baptists  voted  to  disband,  and 
twenty-seven  of  their  members  and  adherents  joined  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  1934  the  Presbyterians  decided  to  get  a  better 
location  and  build  a  new  church,  which  is  now  almost  finished. 

Cherry  Creek  also  was  organized  in  1800  as  a  Presbyterian 
church,  became  Cumberland  Presbyterian  in  1833,  and  Presbyte- 
rian again  in  1906.  Before  there  were  many  churches  in  this 
section  it  at  one  time  had  a  membership  of  nearly  four  hundred. 
Locally  it  has  been  called  the  Mother  of  Churches,  because 
eleven  churches  have  been  organized  out  of  its  membership.  One 
of  these  was  Robinson  Chapel,  organized  in  1882.  Spring  Hill, 
which  had  long  been  a  mission  of  Cherry  Creek,  was  organized 
as  a  community  church,  Presbyterian  in  government,  in  1924. 

Blue  Spring,  organized  as  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  1820,  be- 
came Cumberland  Presbyterian  a  few  years  later  and  again 
Presbyterian  in  1906.  A  beautiful  new  stone  church  is  now 
nearing  completion;  a  congregation  at  Hopewell  was  consoli- 
dated with  Blue  Springs  in  the  new  building  enterprise. 

Blue  Spring  Larger  Parish  now  comprises  the  above  named 
churches,  together  with  one  out-station  preaching  place.  It  is 
one  compact  parish  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  comprising  three  valleys  and  the  mountains  in  between, 
all  open  country  with  no  village  in  it.  There  are  about  one 
thousand  families  in  the  territory.  No  family  in  it  has  a  net 
income  much  above  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  some  have 
even  less. 

All  of  the  churches  of  the  Larger  Parish  practice  the  principle 
of  open  membership.  That  is,  all  who  confess  Christ  as  Lord 
may  come  into  the  membership  of  any  one  of  these  churches  as 
affiliate  members,  receive  all  church  privileges  locally,  and  have 
their  names  entered  on  the  rolls  as  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  what- 
ever they  wish.  About  the  only  distinction  is  that  Presbyterians 
alone  were  reported  in  making  denominational  reports. 
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The  present  combined  membership  of  the  churches  is  around 
five  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Sunday  school  membership  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  church  membership.  There  are  three 
other  churches  within  the  area  which  do  not  cooperate  with  the 
Larger  Parish  program,  but  these  have  no  pastor  and  very  little 
program  of  their  own.  About  half  the  families  of  the  area  have 
no  connection  with  any  church,  though  many  of  them  attend 
services;  the  two  ministers  of  the  Parish  regard  all  the  people  as 
objects  of  their  pastoral  care.  Together  they  average  visiting 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  homes  a  month.  In  many  of  these 
they  hold  prayer  services  and  give  some  religious  instruction. 

Each  church  of  the  Larger  Parish  elects  one  member,  usually 
an  elder,  to  serve  on  the  Parish  Council.  This  Council  deter- 
mines the  policies  for  the  Larger  Parish  as  a  whole,  makes  the 
budget,  and  apportions  the  amounts  to  be  raised  by  each  church. 
The  council  was  formed  in  October,  1918,  when  the  bounds  of 
the  Parish  were  established,  the  Presbytery  having  already  desig- 
nated these  churches  as  a  permanent  group. 

All  the  activities  of  the  Larger  Parish  head  up  in  the  Commu- 
nity House,  which  serves  as  a  parish  house  and  manse.  The 
office  is  here  and  here  also  are  held  all  meetings  of  a  community 
nature.  The  Community  Club  holds  monthly  meetings  here, 
as  does  also  Blue  Spring-Hopewell  Missionary  Society.  The 
young  people  have  their  meetings  here.  Clinics  are  held  for 
immunization  against  communicable  diseases  and  for  general 
medical  examinations.  Here  also  people  come  for  medicines  and 
for  first  aid.  The  building  houses  a  little  community  library 
which  has  an  average  of  about  four  hundred  books  in  circulation. 
In  the  office  is  kept  a  list  of  all  farms  either  for  sale  or  rent,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  see  that  when  land  changes  hands,  it  comes 
into  the  possession  of  people  who  will  at  least  not  be  unfriendly 
to  the  parish  program. 

The  average  number  of  people  who  come  to  the  house  every 
day  for  some  kind  of  service  is  about  twelve,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  a  month.  Study  groups  in  religion  and  the 
church  are  held  here  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  some  form  of  adult  education.  Usu- 
ally this  has  taken  the  form  of  home  management,  including 
care  of  the  sick,  for  women,  farm  management  for  men,  and  a 
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study  of  community  problems.  This  year  it  has  taken  the  form 
of  an  adult  school,  financed  by  the  F.E.R.A.,  which  meets  for 
four  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week.  There  is  also  a  sewing 
school  which  meets  one  day  in  the  week  for  four  hours.  The 
parish  house  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Federal  Direct  Relief 
for  this  section  of  the  county. 

The  Parish  has  its  own  system  of  relief,  organized  long  before 
there  was  any  federal  aid.  This  has  taken  many  forms  during 
the  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  .  .  . 

Interested  friends  of  the  work  from  time  to  time  have  supplied 
the  money  with  which  to  do  things  the  Parish  could  not  do  of 
itself.  For  instance,  a  church  in  Denver  whose  pastor  spent 
part  of  a  summer  as  an  assistant  in  the  Parish  created  a  Babies' 
Relief  Fund.  It  often  happens  that  somewhere  in  the  area  sick- 
ness or  some  family  disaster  prevents  the  usual  preparations  from 
being  made,  and  a  little  one  comes  into  the  world  unprovided 
for.  The  Fund  made  it  possible  to  anticipate  such  needs  and 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  newcomer.  This  fund  was 
in  operation  until  last  year. 

The  Federal  Relief  makes  unnecessary  part  of  the  former 
relief  program,  but  some  of  it  is  still  carried  on.  Through 
church  officers  and  voluntary  deaconesses  it  is  possible  to  keep  a 
complete  check-up  on  the  needy  families  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Relief  Agency  worthy  cases. 

Throughout  the  years  use  has  been  made  of  old  clothing,  al- 
though this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  An  abomination  unless 
rightly  used,  it  can  be  a  great  blessing.  This  has  been  handled 
in  the  same  systematic  way  as  all  other  parts  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram. Outright  gifts  are  not  made  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
need,  and  even  then  in  most  cases  work  is  required  in  exchange. 
Money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  articles  has  always  gone 
into  the  Parish  fund  and  accurate  records  have  been  kept  of  each 
transaction. 

Until  roads  were  built  and  there  were  buses  for  the  high 
school,  the  largest  single  item  in  the  Parish  program  of  service 
was  the  providing  of  means  for  young  people  to  go  away  to 
school.  In  one  year  sixty-two  were  sent  out.  In  some  cases  they 
had  to  be  outfitted;  some  aid  was  furnished  in  nearly  every  case. 
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Many  of  these  young  people  were  lost  to  the  community;  they 
are  holding  places  of  trust  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
But  many  of  them  have  returned  to  bless  the  local  work  with 
their  training  and  their  labors. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  the  Commodity  Distribution  Plan  of 
church  support  was  adopted.  This  plan  permits  even  the  poorest 
members,  who  have  no  money,  to  participate  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  church.  In  making  his  annual  pledge  the  sub- 
scriber states  on  his  card  the  amount  he  will  pay,  whether  in 
money  or  in  kind.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  able  to  pay  cash, 
and  who  may  not  have  a  surplus  of  anything  else,  may  pay  in  la- 
bor. If  he  lives  near  enough  to  the  manse,  he  can  work  out  his 
pledge  on  the  manse  farm.  If  not,  he  can  work  for  some  man  who 
will  pay  the  church  either  in  money  or  in  kind  the  customary 
wage.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  pledges  in  recent  years  are  labor 
pledges.  For  products  of  farm  and  home  that  are  collected,  credit 
is  given  at  the  current  price.  If  these  are  not  needed  at  the 
manse,  they  are  either  sold  or  exchanged  for  something  that  is 
needed.  Some  of  the  articles  received  last  year  in  payment  of 
church  pledges  were  corn,  wheat,  meal,  flour,  honey,  molasses, 
lard,  pork,  mutton,  beef,  brooms,  canned  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  turnips,  peas,  and 
apples. 

There  is  a  Sunday  school  in  every  church,  and  a  weekly  wor- 
ship service  also,  in  which  opportunity  is  given  to  young  and  old 
alike  for  self-expression.  Leaders  are  appointed  as  far  as  possible 
alternately  from  the  two  groups.  One  of  the  pastors  tries  to  be 
present  at  these  services.  Opportunity  is  given  for  an  open  forum 
and  often  there  are  questions  for  the  ministers  to  answer.  This 
helps  keep  interest  alive.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  program  is  a 
modified  form  of  prayer  meeting  and  young  people's  work  com- 
bined. There  is  a  formal  worship  service  with  a  sermon  in  each 
church  twice  a  month.  A  varied  social  and  recreational  life  is 
also  sponsored  by  the  churches.  In  every  church  also  is  held  a 
vacation  church  school,  with  volunteer  young  people  returned 
from  the  schools  serving  as  teachers.  Among  the  Parish  ac- 
tivities, the  worship  and  teaching  program  has  first  place.  All 
else  is  done  in  order  that  these  may  be  better  done. 
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The  relocation  of  churches  also  holds  much  promise  in 
improving  rural  church  conditions.  As  Ormond  points  out, 
"Along  with  the  process  of  consolidation  must  go  that  of 
relocation,  because  many  of  the  old  sites  are  inaccessible  and 
isolated.  The  shifting  population  has  in  some  areas  left  old 
church  buildings  in  uninhabited  territory,  while  the  people 
have  moved  out  to  the  newly  located  highways."  32  Many 
rural  families,  because  of  highway  improvement,  are  now 
turning  to  the  villages  and  towns  for  their  religious  services. 

The  church-acre  plan.  This  is  a  plan  not  of  rural  church 
organization  but  of  support.  One  of  these  plans  has  been 
explained  by  Professor  W.  H.  Mills,  of  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina.  He  says: 

Upon  request  of  its  Home  Mission  Committee,  Piedmont  Pres- 
bytery in  the  synod  of  South  Carolina  approved  the  Lord's  Acre 
Plan  and  recommended  it  to  its  country  churches.  The  plan 
was  explained  to  the  Midway  congregation,  and  the  church 
agreed  to  adopt  it. 

A  committee  of  six,  three  men  and  three  women,  was  ap- 
pointed to  canvass  the  congregation  and  the  Sunday  school  and 
secure  signers  of  a  card,  covenanting  to  plant  an  acre  or  a  portion 
of  an  acre  and  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the  church.  If,  for  any 
reason,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  pledge  of  a  crop,  other 
projects  were  accepted,  as  the  raising  of  chickens,  the  canning  of 
fruit,  and  so  forth.  Practically  the  entire  congregation  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise. 

Saturday,  October  29,  was  ingathering.  The  people  brought 
the  yields  of  their  projects  to  the  church.  An  auction  was  held. 
Enough  returns  were  realized  on  the  sale  to  enable  the  church 
to  give  to  benevolences  three  times  what  it  had  given  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  project  also  built 
up  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  congregation.33 

32  Ormond,  Jesse  Marvin,  The  Country  Church  in  North  Carolina,  Durham, 
Duke  University  Press,  1931,  p.  351. 

33  Adapted  from   Mills,  W.  H.,  The  Church-Acre  Plan,  New  York,  Agri- 
cultural   Missions   Foundation,   Mimeographed   Series   No.   21.     Information 
regarding  the  Lord's  Acre  Plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foundation. 
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The  allotment  of  areas  for  work  holds  possibilities  in  pre- 
venting both  overchurching  and  repetition  of  work  and 
effort.  Under  such  a  plan  a  denomination  or  group  of 
denominations  agrees  to  withdraw  from  an  area,  or  not  to 
enter  an  area,  in  which  another  denomination  is  working. 
The  emphasis  back  of  such  allotments  is  denominational 
cooperation  in  setting  up  functional  districts  for  work.  The 
great  obstacle  in  the  establishment  of  such  districts  is  the 
conservatism  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  certain  de- 
nominations. 

In  the  field  of  inter-faith  relations  lie  many  possibilities  of 
improving  the  status  and  quality  of  the  rural  church.34  Co- 
operation within  this  field  will  come  slowly,  as  every  ad- 
vancement will  be  met  by  a  form  of  social  resistance  known 
as  sentimental  resistance  or  cultural  lag. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
functional  area  of  the  rural  church,  it  may  be  projected  that 
many  of  its  minor  problems  may  be  solved  or  eliminated. 

In  conclusion,  the  dictum  of  social  institutions  seems  to 
be  to  change  or  die.  The  rural  church,  with  a  program 
suited  to  a  rural  civilization  of  1880,  cannot  survive  in 
contemporary  rural  life.  With  programs  adjusted  to  con- 
temporaneous rural  civilization,  no  institutions  can  do  more 
for  the  enrichment  of  life  in  rural  areas  than  the  church  and 
the  school. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PLANNING  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
RURAL  GOVERNMENT 

Our  schizoid  government.  There  is  probably  no  ohase 
of  our  culture  which  is  so  damned,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  applauded,  as  is  government.  This  is  true  for  all  levels 
of  government,  from  local  to  national.  There  is  probably 
no  field  of  concentration  in  the  social  sciences  that  has 
shown  more  rapid  theoretical  growth  than  political 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  fields  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  the  application  of  theory  has  lagged  so  greatly. 
Rural  regions  have  made  much  progress  in  education, 
health,  and  the  utilization  of  experimental  results  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  but  governmental  organization  and 
efficiency  have  lagged  consistently  behind  these  advances. 

In  this  discussion  we  cannot  possibly  consider  all  phases 
of  rural  government,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  our  attention 
largely  to  the  problems  of  reorganization,  leaving  the  reader, 
who  may  be  interested  in  other  aspects  of  the  subject,  to  seek 
the  standard  works  for  further  information.1  Various 
phases  of  county  and  state  government  have  also  been  treated 
somewhat  in  detail  in  other  chapters  dealing  with  special 
problems  of  rural  planning  and,  incidentally,  with  rural 
government. 

Some  of  the  problems  inventoried.  Without  going  into 
great  detail  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  problems  of 


1  Such  as  Fairlie,  John  A.,  and  Kneier,  Charles  M.,  County  Government 
and  Administration,  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1930.  Carpenter, 
W.  S.,  and  Stafford,  Paul  T.,  State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United 
States,  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1936. 
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rural  government,  we  shall  briefly  state  some  of  the  more 
important  problems. 

1.  The  increasing  rise  of  the  cost  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  largely  this  problem  that  has  reflected 
attention  upon  the  problems  of  state  and  local  government 
and  upon  an  evaluation  of  each  unit  of  government.  This 
attention  was  gaining  rapid  headway  in  the  United  States 
when  the  World  War  broke  out.  During  the  war  the  in- 
terest subsided,  but  as  the  postwar  depression  gained  head- 
way, interest  in  the  problems  of  government  increased 
accordingly. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  gives  the  following 
index  numbers  to  indicate  the  rise  in  farm  taxation,  using 
1913  as  a  base:  2 

TABLE  L 
INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  FARM  TAXES,  1913-1933 


Year 

Index 

Number 

Year 

Index 
Number 

1913  
1917 

100 
129 

1925  
1930 

232 
241 

1918   

137 

1931 

218 

1919  

172 

1932      

189 

1920 

209 

1933 

160 

1921   

223 

Basic  in  the  failure  of  many  counties  and  cities  to  make  im- 
provements and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  units  of 
government  are  unwieldy  and  inflexible  state  constitutions, 
which  have  often  retarded  desirable  "home  rule"  for  certain 
cities  or  counties  which  logically  deserve  home  rule. 

2.  Lack  of  efficiency  in  state  and  local  government.  A 
fundamental  feature  of  this  lack  of  efficiency  is  poorly  quali- 


2  Kolb,  J.  H.,  and  Brunner,  E.  de  S.,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1935,  p.  323. 
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fied  officials,  who  hold  office  because  of  the  failure  of  states, 
counties,  and  municipalities  to  set  up  any  standards  for  public 
office  or  to  appoint  officials  from  civil  service  lists  made  up 
from  merit  examinations.  The  extremely  low  salaries  paid 
the  heads  of  state,  county,  and  city  governments  and  the 
legislative  members  of  these  units  are  such  that  they  fail  to 
attract  men  and  women  with  high  qualifications.  The  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  and  guide  the 
efforts  of  states,  and  the  failure  of  the  states  to  render  the 
same  service  to  local  units  of  government,  especially  counties, 
in  setting  up  standards  and  adequate  controls  for  these  units 
are  further  causes  of  inefficiency. 

3.  Political  spoils  in  rural  government  constitute,  also,  a 
major  problem  of  rural  government.     Back  of  the  spoils 
system  are  often  short  terms  of  office,  lack  of  a  civil  service 
system  for  regulating  qualifications,  appointments,  tenure, 
and  retirement,  all  of  which  create  a  situation  in  which 
office  holders  and  their  friends  attempt  to  make  a  "clean- 
up" before  they  leave  office.3    The  fee  system  method  of  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  which  is  still  in  existence  in  many  counties  is 
almost   universally   abused.     Failure   of  officials   to   collect 
taxes,  which  has  been  called  "the  first  duty  of  government," 
and  the  favoritism  shown  vested  interests  by  politicians  and 
political  bodies  are  also  elements  of  the  system  of  political 
spoils  as  operative  in  many  states,  counties,  and  cities. 

4.  The  problem  of  multiplicity  of  units  of  government. 
This  problem  may  exist  in  a  county  where  there  is  a  city  of 
notable  size,  whose  daytime  population  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  and  whose  sphere  of  influence  is  more  than 

3  In  connection  with  this  topic,  consult  Garey,  A.  E.,  Civil  Service  Procedure 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Service,  Madison,  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  Research  Bulletin,  No.  1,  1936;  also 
Michigan  Civil  Service  Study  Commission,  Civil  Service  in  the  States,  Ann 
Arbor,  Bureau  of  Government,  University  of  Michigan,  New  Series  Bulletin, 
No.  3,  December  28,  1935. 
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county-wide.  In  this  situation  there  exists  a  dual,  if  not  a 
multiple,  system  of  governmental  units.  This  same  met- 
ropolitan district  may  extend  over  several  counties  and  two 
or  more  states.  To  aggravate  the  situation,  there  may  be  a 
number  of  special  districts  within  the  same  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Some  argue  that  this  dualism  constitutes  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  argue  that 
these  checks  outweigh  the  added  cost,  complexity,  and  in- 
efficiency of  such  dualism. 

In  a  rural  county,  a  taxpayer  may  have  to  pay  a  state  tax, 
a  county  tax,  a  township  tax,  a  village  tax,  and  a  special 
village  tax. 

5.  The   problem    of   dislocation    between    the    boundary 
lines  of  local  units  of  government  and  the  distribution  of 
the  population  served  by  these  units.     The  New  England 
township,  which  colonial  surveyors  set  up  as  an  area  six 
miles  square,  does  not  compare  in  size  to  the  geographical 
extent    of    the    chief    functions    of    government    that    are 
in   that   area.      Certain   townships   are   densely   populated, 
while  others  are  sparsely  populated.     Natural   population 
centers  do  not  correspond  with  township  lines.     Neighbor- 
hood  and   even   community   allegiance    has   broken   down 
with  the  increase  of  good  roads  and  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  automobile,  without  any  changes  in  governmen- 
tal units  in  many  instances.     Patterns  of  neighborhood  liv- 
ing  have   shifted   to   larger   geographical    units,    yet    these 
smaller  geographical  units  remain  for  the  most  part  intact. 

6.  Another  problem  of  rural  government  is  how  to  find 
sufficient  revenue,  without  excessive  taxation,  for  the  sup- 
port   of    adequate    rural    institutions,    improvements,    and 
services.     This  problem  might  appropriately  be  a  phase  of 
the  first  problem  of  the  preceding  discussion,  but  its  acute- 
ness    bears    separate    emphasis.      For    example,    the    states 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pour  large  sums  of  money  and  a 
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large  number  of  services  into  counties  which  do  not  pay 
more  than  half  their  expenses  from  revenue  raised  within 
the  counties.  Often  the  state  does  this  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  county  or  other  local  unit  of  government  is  guilty 
of  all  forms  of  extravagance,  inefficiency,  and  negligence  in 
the  administration  of  its  functions.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  county  administrators  taking  the  viewpoint  of  "let  the 
state  do  it,"  or  "let  the  government  do  it." 

Many  counties  are  so  small  and  have  such  a  minute 
amount  of  taxable  wealth  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
support,  independently  of  aid  from  without,  an  adequate 
government.  Granting  that  state  plans  of  equalization  are 
necessary  and  can  be  adequately  defended,  it  is  extremely 
unwise  for  the  state  to  support  a  large  number  of  units  of 
local  government  which  pay  only  a  small  share  of  their  ex- 
penses, when,  through  consolidation,  governmental  costs 
could  be  proportionately  reduced.  Such  consolidation  how- 
ever does  not  inevitably  result  in  reduced  total  governmental 
expense,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  consolidated  unit  to 
expand  its  functions,  institutions,  and  administrative  person- 
nel. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  tendency,  the  consolidation 
makes  it  inherently  possible  not  only  to  increase  services  but 
also  to  reduce  expenses. 

7.  Local  pride  and  patriotism.  While  probably  not  truly 
a  problem  of  local  government,  local  pride  and  patriotism 
constitute  important  obstacles  to  reform  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Many  states  today  would  have  passed  through  the 
consolidation  of  county  units  of  government,  and  a  much 
larger  number  would  have  had  consolidation  of  functions, 
had  it  not  been  for  local  pride,  prejudice,  and  patriotism. 
Even  when  the  reasons  for  consolidation  are  clear,  when  the 
economies  of  consolidation  are  apparent  on  every  hand, 
when  there  is  evidence  that  it  would  result  in  improved 
services,  consolidation  is  often  fought  because  of  local  pride. 
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With  the  younger  generation,  these  local  ties  are  not  ex- 
tremely strong.  This  fact  may  ultimately  result  in  a  break- 
down of  the  formation  of  local  pride. 

8.  The  lack  of  coordination  of  effort  between  various  di- 
visions of  government  is  another  major  problem  of  govern- 
ment in  rural  regions.  This  problem  exists  not  only 
between  divisions  of  rural  government,  which  are  not 
closely  related  to  each  other,  but  also  between  divisions  of 
government  performing  substantially  the  same  type  of  serv- 
ice. We  may  use  welfare  work  as  an  example.  The  county 
commissioners  may  have  charge  of  county  poor  relief;  the 
juvenile  court,  may  control  mothers'  pensions;  and  another 
commission  or  group  may  represent  the  problems  of  World 
War  veterans  and  their  families.  Such  are  the  disorganized 
conditions  and  uncorrelated  efforts  of  many  of  the  counties 
and  not  a  few  of  the  towns  and  cities.  In  addition,  many 
counties  have  no  centralization  of  county  records,  when  such 
centralization  would  reduce  costs  and  greatly  improve  ef- 
ficiency. 

Principles  pertinent  to  the  reorganization  of  county 
government.  What  principles  should  be  laid  down  to  guide 
the  reorganization  of  county  government?  The  Governor's 
Commission  on  County  Government  for  Ohio  has  well  an- 
swered this  question.  They  list  the  following  principles 
which  should  be  held  in  mind  in  county  reorganization:  4 

1.  Responsibility  should  be  clearly  and  definitely  fixed. 

2.  The   determination   and   the   execution   of   public   policy 
should  be  entrusted  to  separate  governmental  agencies,  specifi- 
cally designed  for  their  performance. 

3.  In  general,  only  those  offices  which  are  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  policy  should  be  filled  by  election. 


4  Adapted  from  Governor's  Commission  on  County  Government,  The  Re- 
organization of  County   Government  in  Ohio,  Columbus,  1934,  p.  42. 
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4.  There  should  be  a  chief  executive  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  supervise  and  direct  county  administration. 

5.  The  administration  of  activities  should  be  concentrated  in 
a  few  departments  on  the  basis  of  function. 

6.  Plans  of  organization  laid  down  by  state  law  should  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  different 
types  of  counties. 

Newly  recommended  forms  of  county  governmental 
reorganization.  Whenever  a  complete  reorganization  of 
county  government  is  recommended,  the  new  proposals  for 
reorganization  are  likely  to  be  one  of  three,  namely,  (1) 
the  county  manager  plan,  (2)  the  limited  executive  plan, 
and  (3)  the  elective  executive  plan.  It  is  advocated  that 
states  legalize  all  three  of  these  forms,  leaving  the  selection 
of  the  specific  form  up  to  the  county. 

Since  the  authors  find  it  impossible  to  see  wherein  they 
can  improve  upon  the  appraisal  of  these  plans  made  by  the 
Ohio  Governor's  Commission  on  County  Government,  the 
descriptions  of  these  plans  are  reported  here  as  they  appear 
in  the  Ohio  report.5 

I.  The  county  manager  plan.  More  than  425  cities  in 
America  have  given  up  various  forms  of  government,  usu- 
ally the  council-mayor  type  or  the  commission  form,  and 
have  adopted  the  city-manager  form  of  government,  which 
is  often  of  the  city-manager  type  in  name  only.  The  city- 
manager  form  has  been  so  successful  that  many  persons  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  county  government  have 
advocated  a  similar  manager  type  for  counties.  Quoting 
from  the  Ohio  report  regarding  the  county-manager  form 
of  organization: 

1.  Board  of  County  Commissioners.— Under  the  manager  plan 
the  control  over  county  government  is  centered  in  a  board  of 
commissioners  consisting  of  from  three  to  seven  members  elected 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  47-53. 
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at  large.  The  board  levies  the  taxes,  makes  the  appropriations, 
authorizes  new  activities  and  improvements,  and  in  general  de- 
termines the  policies  of  the  county;  but  the  execution  of  these 
policies  and  the  administration  of  county  services  is  definitely 
vested  in  the  manager  and  his  subordinates.  This  relieves  the 
board  of  many  purely  administrative  duties  now  imposed  upon 
it  and  transfers  them  to  appropriate  administrative  departments. 
As  the  manager  is  appointed  and  removable  by  the  board,  he  is 
at  all  times  directly  accountable  to  it  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  county  services  and  it  is  fully  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  county  affairs. 

The  manager  plan,  as  here  proposed,  calls  for  a  small 
board  of  commissioners  elected  at  large.  If,  for  local 
reasons,  a  metropolitan  county  finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  board,  and  particularly  if  it  elects  members  by  districts, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  chair- 
man at  large  as  the  recognized  and  responsible  leader  of  the 
board  in  the  determination  of  policies. 

2.  County  Manager.— The  manager  is  appointed  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  without  restriction  as  to  place  of  resi- 
dence at  the  time  of  appointment,  which  permits  the  selection 
of  a  person  with  broad  training  and  experience  in  public  ad- 
ministration, regardless  of  residence.  He  serves  for  an  indefinite 
term,  being  subject  to  removal  by  the  board  at  any  time.  To 
protect  the  manager  against  unfair  attack,  he  is  given  the  right 
to  demand  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  removal, 
to  present  a  formal  reply,  and  to  have  a  public  hearing  by  the 
board  before  its  order  of  removal  is  made  final.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  members  of  the  board  are  ineligible  to  appointment 
to  administrative  office  during  the  terms  for  which  they  are 
elected  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

The  manager  has  full  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
all  affairs  subject  to  his  control.  He  appoints  and  removes  the 
heads  of  departments  and,  upon  their  recommendation,  the 
heads  of  divisions  within  departments,  and  exercises  general 
supervision  over  such  agencies.  In  addition,  he  may,  and  in  all 
but  the  larger  counties  should,  serve  as  the  head  of  a  department 
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for  which  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications.  He  has  the 
right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  participate  in  its 
discussions  and  the  duty  to  prepare  the  annual  budget  and  to 
keep  the  board  currently  informed  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  county.  Unless  other  provision  is  made,  he  acts  as  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  county. 

While,  under  the  manager  form,  the  chief  executive  is  not 
chosen  by  the  voters,  he  is  in  reality  subject  to  more  effective 


Fig.  48. — County   Manager   Plan   of   County   Organization. 
Governor's  Commission  on  County  Government,  Ohio. 


Source: 


supervision  than  elective  county  officials  now  are,  for  he  operates 
under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  board.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  campaigning  for  office  and  permitted 
to  devote  his  full  attention  to  the  business  of  the  county. 

II.   The  limited  executive  plan.    This  plan  differs   (from  the 
County  Manager  Plan)  in  that  it  enlarges  the  influence  of  the 
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board  of  county  commissioners  and  subjects  the  executive  to 
more  rigid  control.  The  board  is  constituted  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  possesses  the  same  policy-making  authority  as  in  the 
preceding  plan.  It  appoints  and  removes  the  executive  as  in 
the  case  of  the  manager  plan  and  is  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  entire  conduct  of  county  government. 

Unlike  the  manager  plan,  however,  this  plan  provides  for 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  department  heads  by  the  board 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  executive,  thus  giving  the  board 
a  more  direct  voice  in  the  conduct  of  administration.  The 
executive  is  the  agent  of  the  board  for  the  coordination,  super- 
vision, and  direction  of  the  various  administrative  agencies,  and 
is  accountable  to  it  for  their  efficient  operation.  In  addition,  he 
prepares  the  budget  and  may  act  as  purchasing  agent  and  head 
of  a  department. 

This  plan  is  proposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  counties  which 
may  be  unwilling  to  repose  as  broad  authority  in  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive as  provided  (in  the  County  Manager  Plan  and  the 
Elective  Executive  Plan)  and  desire  to  bring  administrative  of- 
ficials under  the  more  complete  control  of  the  elective  board. 
A  substantially  similar  plan  has  been  tested  by  many  years  of 
experience  in  school  organization  with  an  excellent  record  of 
success. 

III.  Elective  executive  plan.  1.  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners.—The  provisions  as  to  the  composition  and  election  of 
the  board  are  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  plans,  but 
the  board  has  no  authority  as  to  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  executive  or  his  subordinates.  It  possesses  the  usual 
policy-making  powers.  As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  board 
is  very  meagre  by  comparison  with  cities,  its  acts  are  not  made 
subject  to  veto  by  the  executive.  Thus,  the  plan  avoids  the  mix- 
ture of  authority  and  division  of  responsibility  which  has  often 
produced  confusion  in  council-mayor  cities.  The  board  is  dis- 
tinctly a  policy-determining  body  and  the  powers  of  the  executive 
are  confined  to  his  proper  field,  namely,  administration. 

2.  County  Executive.— The  executive  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  recall.  The  four  year  term 
is  in  accord  with  the  present  trend  in  county  offices  in  Ohio  and 
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conforms  to  the  practice  in  the  federal  government  and  in  many 
states  and  cities  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  term  gives  the 
executive  a  fairer  chance  to  acquaint  himself  with  county  prob- 
lems and  demonstrate  results,  whereas  the  two  year  term  affords 
but  little  opportunity  for  accomplishment  before  he  must  run 
for  reelection  and  often  results  in  a  procession  of  green  officials. 
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Fig.  49. — Elective  Executive  Plan  of  County  Organization.     Source: 
Governor's  Commission  on  County  Government,  Ohio. 

The  executive  appoints  and  removes  the  heads  of  departments 
and  has  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  under  the  preceding  plans, 
but  he  is  accountable  directly  to  the  voters  rather  than  to  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

Virginia  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  state  which  has 
recently  introduced  the  executive  plan  of  organization. 
Under  the  Virginia  plan,  the  commissioners  are  elected. 
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The  board  of  commissioners  in  turn  appoints  the  county 
executive  for  an  indefinite  term.  All  administrative  offi- 
cers, including  department  heads,  are  appointed  by  the 
board  upon  recommendation  by  the  executive.  Removals 
are  also  made  by  the  board  upon  recommendations  from 
the  executive.  All  administrative  officials  are  under  the 


Direct  Selection 


Ex  officio  Membership 


Courtesy  Tennessee   Valley  Authority. 

Fig.  50. — Typical  County  Organization,  Tennessee. 

supervision  of  the  executive.  Under  the  Virginia  plan,  the 
executive  may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  obtain  an  executive  of  first  rate  quality. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  the  interested  reader  should 
compare,  the  foregoing  simplified  systems  of  county  govern- 
ment organization  with  the  more  complicated  and  less  co- 
ordinated county  system  in  a  state  like  Tennessee  (see  Figure 
50). 

Other  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  rural  govern- 
ment. Consolidation  of  local  units.  Aside  from  reorganiza- 
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tion,  which  we  have  previously  discussed,  consolidation  of 
local  units  of  government  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  county  government.  The 
consolidations  recommended  are  of  two  types,  city-county 
mergers  and  county  mergers.  One  of  the  foremost  late 
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Fig.  51. — Limited  Executive  Plan  of  County  Organization.     Source: 
Governor's  Commission  on  County  Government,  Ohio. 

attempts  at  the  former,  or  city-county  merger,  was  the  city- 
county  merger  movement  of  Milwaukee. 

This  movement  has  been  well  described  by  Green.6  He 
says: 

In  Milwaukee,  a  more  pressing  question  exists  in  the  renewed 
struggle  of  the  state's  only  large  metropolitan  district  for  the 

6  See  Greene,  Lee  S.,  "The  Progress  of  County  Government  Reform  in 
Wisconsin,"  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  30:  96-102,  February, 
1936. 
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unification  of  its  ninety-three  taxing  units.  This  question  has 
been  brought  up  frequently  since  1906.  As  a  result  of  re- 
awakened public  interest  in  the  problem,  the  electorate,  on 
November  6,  1934,  received  two  advisory  referenda  for  considera- 
tion. The  city  of  Milwaukee  voters  were  asked:  Do  you  favor 
changes  in  the  law  which  will  make  one  officer  elected  in  each 
assembly  district  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  the  representative  of 
said  district  on  both  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  Mil- 
waukee County  and  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee? The  second  question  was  asked  of  Milwaukee  city  and 
county  voters:  Do  you  favor  effecting,  by  such  county  board,  or 
legislative  action,  or  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  as 
may  be  necessary,  consolidation  of  municipal  services  and  gov- 
ernments in  Milwaukee  County? 

In  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  voters  indicated  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  the  consolidation  plan.  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the 
vote  on  consolidation  of  council  and  board  of  supervisors  (as 
far  as  city  delegates  are  concerned)  was:  yes,  95,406;  no,  24,866. 
The  city  voters  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  general  consolida- 
tion by  a  vote  of  88,845  to  19,855.  The  county  approved  general 
consolidation  by  a  vote  of  102,295  to  39,827.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  public  generally,  two  suburbs,  West  Allis  and  Cudahy, 
also  favored  consolidation.  Two  other  suburbs,  as  was  expected, 
opposed  the  proposal,  although  in  some  cases  the  vote  was  close. 
The  question  of  consolidation  has  been  pushed  by  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  who  have  issued  a  report  pre- 
senting forcefully  the  inadequate  administration  in  the  area  due 
to  the  vast  maze  of  overlapping  districts. 

The  bill  which  would  have  empowered  the  Milwaukee 
city-county  merger  was,  unfortunately,  defeated  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1935,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  two  units  gave  the  merger  movement  hearty  endorsement. 

County  consolidation  has  been  not  only  a  subject  of  much 
loose  talk  but  also  the  topic  of  much  investigation.7  In 


7  See,  for  example:  Heckart,  Scoville  R.,  and  Klemmedson,  G.  S.,  County 
Consolidation  in  Colorado,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  406,  December,  1933;  Hunter,  M.  H.,  Cost  of  Township  and 
County  Government  in  Illinois,  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  No. 
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1933,  Kolb  and  Brunner  8  reported  that  until  that  date  there 
had  been  64  county  consolidations  in  20  states  and  that  state- 
wide proposals  for  county  consolidation  existed  in  17  states. 
The  objectives  of  county  consolidation.  While  the  ob- 
jectives of  any  type  of  governmental  reform  include  the 
elimination  of  one  or  more  of  the  problems  of  rural  govern- 
ment indicated  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  chapter,  for 
purposes  of  clarification  we  may  state  these  objectives  in  a 
more  positive  fashion: 

1.  To  secure  a  more  efficient  and  more  economical  unit 
of  government  by: 

(a)  The    elimination    of   overlapping   of   governmental 
units. 

(b)  The  consolidation  of  areas  too  small  to  support  ef- 
fective services. 

(c)  The  consolidation  of  areas  too  poor  to  support  ef- 
fective governmental  services. 

(d)  The  reduction  of  costs  of  administration  by  concen- 
trating authority  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
persons. 

2.  To  provide  a  unit  of  government,   the  geographical 
unit  of  which  is  concomitant  with  the  trade  area,  the  social 
activity,  and  the  community  of  interest   and  feeling  of  a 
population. 

3.  Where  a  city  is  involved,  to  establish  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment which   is  representative   of   the   entire    metropolitan 


18,  Vol.  XXX,  January  3,  1933;  Sorrell,  Vernon  G.,  and  Stuart,  J.  Raymond, 
County  Consolidation  in  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  The  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Bulletin  No.  2  (Economic  Series)  ,  Nov.  15,  1934;  Galbraith,  J.  K., 
California  County  Expenditures,  Berkeley,  University  of  California  College  of 
Agriculture,  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  582,  August,  1934;  Schmidt,  Edward 
B.,  County  Consolidation,  Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Nebraska  Studies  in  Business,  No.  36,  December,  1934. 
8  Kolb,  J.  H.,  and  Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,  Rural  Social  Trends,  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  pp.  290-91. 
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district,  in  order  that  problems  common  to  the  region  may 
be  dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  transplanting 
of  a  form  of  government  which  has  already  proved  ineffi- 
cient and  uneconomical  into  a  new  geographical  territory 
will  not  necessarily  achieve  the  above  objectives.  Functional 
reorganization  should  parallel  consolidation. 

Writers  differ  considerably  as  to  the  various  factors  which 
they  believe  should  be  considered  in  proposing  or  in  mak- 
ing county  consolidations.  Vandergrift,  for  example,  made 
mention  of  the  following  factors:  9  (1)  general  community 
interests,  (2)  natural  economic  unity,  (3)  whether  the 
transportation  facilities  unify  the  area,  (4)  the  trade  center 
or  urban  interests  of  the  area,  (5)  geographical  unity,  (6) 
common  interests  in  utilities  and  trade  outlets,  and  (7)  at 
least  one  relatively  large  and  populous  center. 

Heckart  and  Klemmedson  believe  that  the  following 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  10  (1)  geographi- 
cal and  topographical  features,  (2)  distance,  and  (3)  pro- 
ductivity and  character  of  the  land. 

Sorrell  and  Stuart,  after  pointing  out  that  the  task  of 
county  consolidation  is  not  an  easy  one,  hold  that  the  fol- 
lowing factors  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  effect- 
ing county  consolidations:  n 

1.  Transportation  and  Communication.  Will  the  county  seat, 
after  consolidation,  be  fairly  accessible  to  all  citizens  of  the 
county?  Are  existing  roads  and  highways,  and  those  under 
construction,  adequate  to  offer  this  accessibility?  Are  these 
existing  roads  "wagon"  roads  or  "auto"  roads? 


9  Campbell,  O.  W.,  County  Consolidation,  Berkeley,  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  California,  Legislative  Problem  No.  12,  December 
15,  1934  (mimeographed) . 

10  Heckart  and  Klemmedson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-17. 

11  Sorrell  and  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-9. 
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2.  Natural  Trade  Areas.    Is  the  county  seat  the  natural  trade 
area  for  the  citizens  of  the  proposed  new  county?     Does   the 
county  seat  normally   provide   the   banking,   the   retailing,    the 
wholesaling,   and   the  marketing  services   for  considerable  sur- 
rounding territory? 

3.  Social  Centers.     To  what  extent  do   the  people  use   the 
proposed  county  seat  as  a  social  center?     Do  they  attend  the 
churches  in   the  proposed  center  of  county  government,  send 
children  to  its  schools,  attend  its  movies,  and  other  amusement 
attractions,   and   attend   conventions,   fairs,   festivals,   etc.,   held 
there?    Are  the  citizens  in  the  territory  fairly  "community  con- 
scious?" 

4.  Geographical  Factors.    Are  there  mountain  ranges,  rugged, 
broken  country,   hot  and  sandy  deserts,   or  other  natural  ob- 
stacles that  would  cut  a  part  of  the  county  off  from  other  parts? 
If  these  factors  exist,  are  they  sufficiently  offset  by  good  roads? 

5.  Population.    In  the  proposed  new  county,  is  the  population 
limited?    Is  it  congested  within  small  areas  or  is  it  scattered  over 
a  wide  area?     Is  the  population  fairly  "homogeneous,"  that  is, 
do  the  people  have  generally  the  same  ideals  and  practices,  and 
do  they  generally  engage  in  the  same  economic  pursuit,  such  as 
farming,    mining,    manufacturing,    or   merchandising?      Is    the 
population   increasing,   decreasing,   or   fairly   stationary   at   the 
present  time? 

6.  Wealth    and    Economic    Resources.      Does    the    proposed 
county  contain  within  its  boundaries  sufficient  wealth  to  support 
an    efficient    county   government?      Are    the    citizens    generally 
"poor"  or  "rich?"     Is  the  wealth  fairly  equally  distributed,  or 
is  a  great  proportion  of  it  held  by  a  few  individuals  or  large 
companies  and  corporations? 

7.  Local  Pride.    How  strong  is  the  feeling  of  local  pride  exist- 
ing within  the  present  county  boundaries?    To  what  extent  can 
this  be  overcome  if  it  can  be  shown  that  better  service  and  lower 
taxes  would  be  the  result  of  consolidation? 

8.  Political  Situation.     To  what  extent  is  the  political  factor 
in  the  existing  county  set-up  an  obstacle?    If  this  is  an  obstacle, 
is  it  possible  to  overcome  it  with  a  state-wide  campaign,  with 
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county   consolidation   as   the   major   issue,   with   economy   and 
greater  efficiency  as  the  chief  argument  for  consolidation? 

9.  Economy  and  Efficiency.  Can  it  be  shown  in  concrete 
figures  that  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  effected  with  fewer 
counties?  Further,  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  fewer  sets 
of  county  officials  could  perform  the  public  services  required  of 
them  in  a  more  able  manner  than  the  existing  sets? 

10.  Constitutional   and  Statutory  Factors.     What   changes   in 
the  state  constitution  or  the  session  laws  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  a  consolidation? 

11.  "Social"  Costs.     Will  the  process  of  introducing  the  con- 
solidation result  in  strife  and  bitterness  among  the  electorate? 
Would  there  be  a  recurrence  of  county-seat  "wars?"     If  so,  will 
the  benefits  in  economy  and  efficiency  over-balance  these  "social" 
costs? 

The  functional  district.  Another  proposal  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  government  is  the  establishment  of 
functional  districts  or  the  consolidation  of  the  efforts  being 
made  in  a  particular  field  over  a  large  geographical  area.12 
Notable  advances  have  been  made  along  this  line  in  the 
establishment  of  health  districts  which  involve  two  or  more 
counties.  Some  agricultural  extension  work  is  organized 
in  this  manner.  Many  of  the  federal  emergency  organiza- 
tions set  up  during  the  last  depression  were  organized  on 
the  basis  of  districts.  The  movement  toward  district  prisons, 
district  homes  for  the  aged,  and  district  employment  offices 
is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  functional  district. 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  functional  district,  as  related  to 
"single-purpose  districts,"  Campbell  says:  13 

12  In   connection   with   this   topic,  see   Buck,  A.   E.,  Administrative   Con- 
solidation   in   State   Governments,   New   York,   National    Municipal   League, 
1930;  and  Betters,  Paul  V.,  editor,  State  Centralization   in  North   Carolina, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Institute  for  Government  Research,  Brookings  Institution, 
1932. 

13  Campbell,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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1.  That  they  have  generally  been  created  to  meet  a  special 
need,  i.e.,  sewage  disposal,  mosquito  abatement,  drainage,  etc. 

2.  That  they  have  ordinarily  been  applied  to   that  limited 
area  in  which  the  need  existed. 

3.  That  the  cost  for  the  special  service  is  considered  a  proper 
charge  against  the  benefited  area  and  not  against  the  total  area 
over  which  the  county  has  jurisdiction.      (The  same  argument 
would  seem  to  apply  to  the  state  where  the  districts  cut  across 
two  or  more  counties.) 

4.  That  they  offer  a  flexible,  adaptable,  and  simple  govern- 
mental unit  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  purpose  or  to 
meet  a  specific  need. 

5.  That  they  are  the  only  existing  example  of  a  governmental 
unit  in  which  the  need  and  desired  result  control  the  area  to 
be  served. 

6.  That   they  are  sometimes  utilized   to  avoid   the   tax  and 
debt  limitations  imposed  upon  local  government  units. 

7.  That  their  extensive  use  contains  all  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  multiplicity  and  overlapping  of  governmental  units,  i.e., 
(a)    overburdening  of  individual  parcels  of  property,    (b)    un- 
coordinated public  service,    (c)    ineffective  control,    (d)    divided 
authority  and  responsibility.     However,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  purpose  for  which  they  serve  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
general  unit  of  government  without  fundamental  compromise. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  functional  district  will  be  found 
to  be  most  effective  where  the  state  controls  the  function 
which  is  to  be  performed  on  a  district  basis.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  consolidation  of  functions  may  precede 
anything  like  a  general  movement  toward  the  geographical 
consolidation  of  counties. 

The  New  England  town.  In  the  rural  and  semirural 
areas  of  New  England  one  finds  that  the  town  is  the  most 
important  unit  of  local  government. 

Although  similar  in  size  to  the  Congressional  township 
of  thirty-six  square  miles,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  town 
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are  much  more  irregular  than  those  of  the  township  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  often  conform  to  travel 
routes  and  to  contour  lines.  Although  they  vary  greatly  in 
size,  most  of  the  towns  have  populations  falling  within  the 
1,000  to  5,000  population  range. 

A  significant  characteristic  of  the  town  is  that  it  is  usually 
the  economic,  social,  political,  and  educational  unit  of  the 
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Fig.  52. — Officials  in  a  Typical  Rural  New  York  Town.  Source: 
Catherwood,  M.  P.,  Rural  Government  in  New  York,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  331,  September,  1935,  p.  14. 

population.  However,  with  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
coming  of  good  roads,  and  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion, there  has  been  some  tendency  for  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  town  to  decrease. 

Although  the  plan  of  organization  of  town  governments 
varies  considerably,  it  conforms,  in  general,  to  the  plan  pre- 
sented in  the  above  diagram. 
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The  town  officials  usually  receive  their  offices  through 
election,  which  is  commonly  held  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
town  meeting.  The  selectmen,  ranging  in  number  from 
three  to  nine,  are  the  most  important  officials.  The  tenure 
of  office  of  selectmen  varies  to  some  extent.  In  some  towns 
they  are  elected  annually,  and  hold  office  for  three  years, 
with  one  third  being  selected  each  year  in  order  to  give 
continuity  to  the  group.  The  selectmen  act  as  a  "board  of 
directors"  for  the  town,  receiving  their  power,  which  usu- 
ally is  not  very  great,  from  either  the  population,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  town  meeting,  or  from  laws  or  constitutions. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  selectmen  include  the  administration 
of  the  town  between  town  meetings;  the  inauguration  of 
new  policies,  usually,  however,  only  after  the  authorization 
by  the  town  meeting;  the  care  of  property;  administration  of 
parks,  improvements,  and  so  forth.  If  the  selectmen  appoint 
a  paid  town  manager,  as  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  then  he 
supervises  many  of  the  details  mentioned  above.  Such  a 
manager  is  in  turn  responsible  to  the  selectmen. 

The  duties  of  other  town  officials  have  been  well  sum- 
marized by  Manny.  He  says: 

The  town  clerk  acts  as  secretary  to  the  town  meeting  and  to 
the  board  of  selectmen.  He  may  issue  marriage  licenses,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  he  may  record  deeds  and  mortgages  on  real 
and  personal  property.  He  assembles  vital  statistics  for  the 
area  and  performs  a  number  of  other  functions  stipulated  by 
the  state  legislatures — more  as  a  state  official  than  as  an  agent  of 
local  government. 

The  town  treasurer  functions  both  for  the  town  and  for  the 
state.  In  the  former  capacity  he  is  financial  agent  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  latter  position  he  receives  county  and  state  taxes  and 
fees,  remitting  these  to  the  proper  officials. 

Justices  of  the  peace  may  be  elected  or  appointed.  They  try 
minor  criminal  cases  and  may  order  the  commitment  of  persons 
accused  of  more  serious  offenses  pending  trial  by  a  court  of 
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proper  jurisdiction.  Justices  may  also  handle  civil  disputes  of 
a  minor  nature.  The  constables  execute  the  orders,  writs,  or 
warrants  of  the  selectmen  and  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
addition  to  their  work  of  maintaining  the  peace.  In  some  towns 
constables  may  collect  the  taxes  in  place  of  the  treasurer. 

Schools  in  all  New  England  States,  except  in  some  local  in- 
stances in  Connecticut,  are  operated  on  a  town-unit  plan.  That 
is,  the  town  board  of  education  or  school  committee,  popularly 
elected,  has  control  over  all  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  Much 
of  the  more  exacting  work  of  supervision  they  may  delegate  to 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  increasingly  appointed  by  the  board. 
In  towns  whose  population  is  small,  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  two  or  more  such  towns  may  join  forces  in  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  of  schools  who  will  serve  the  entire 
territory. 

Highway  officials  are  elected  or  appointed  to  take  immediate 
charge  of  the  town's  roads,  both  in  the  more  populous  centers 
and  in  the  rural  areas.  The  selectmen  commonly  have  some 
powers  of  supervision  and  control  over  their  work.  With  the 
development  of  county,  state,  and  federal  roads,  the  chief  thor- 
oughfares of  the  town  may  now  be  under  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  other  authorities.  In  spite  of  this,  local  streets  and 
roads  not  included  in  these  more  centralized  systems  are  numer- 
ous and  require  no  small  amount  of  attention  for  proper  main 
tenance  and  for  new  construction.14 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  town  meeting  has  been 
referred  to  several  times.  This  is  a  primary  assembly,  which 
constitutes  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  town.  The  time 
of  the  meeting  is  determined  by  law.  All  adult  members 
are  allowed  to  vote  and  are  entitled  to  recognition  on  the 
floor  to  discuss  any  problem  which  comes  before  the  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  business  usually  transacted  at  the  town  meeting 
is,  first  of  all,  free  discussion  of  issues,  policies,  and  pro- 


14  Manny,  Theodore  B.,  Rural  Municipalities,  New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1930,  pp.  40-41. 
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posals,  the  election  of  town  officials,  appropriation  of  funds, 
and  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  cover  the  budget. 

In  defense  of  the  town  meeting  and  the  town  form  of 
government,  Manny  says: 

In  defense  of  this  form  of  local  government,  with  its  primary 
assembly  of  voters,  it  should  be  stated  that  throughout  its  ex- 
istence, the  New  England  town  has  maintained  the  most  nearly 
direct  democratic  existence  and  has  done  better  at  keeping  local 
public  issues  before  the  citizens  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
form  of  local  government  in  the  United  States.15 

The  town  as  a  unit  of  local  government  has  been,  numeri- 
cally, stable.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  remove 
various  governmental  functions  from  the  towns  and  to  cen- 
tralize these  in  larger  units  of  administration,  either  state 
or  county.  Some  of  the  functions  which  have  been  shifted 
include  education,  health,  finance,  care  and  treatment  of 
dependents.  In  spite  of  this,  town  officials  find  many  new 
obligations  to  which  they  can  profitably  devote  their  time. 
Regarding  this  tendency,  Hurd  says: 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  law  (he  has  reference  to  New 
York  State) ,  numerous  changes  can  be  made  in  the  procedure 
and  operation  of  units  of  local  government.  County  health  and 
welfare  units  are  permissible  and  may  replace  the  town  adminis- 
tration of  these  functions,  and,  if  desired,  the  city  administration 
of  these  services  in  any  county.  In  towns,  the  function  of  tax 
collection  may  be  shifted  to  the  town  clerk  and  the  office  of  col- 
lector abolished.16 


™Ibid.,  p.  38.  See  also  Banks,  T.  M.,  "Our  Town  Meeting,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  150:  382,  September,  1932,  and  McKinley,  Albert  E.,  "The  English 
and  Dutch  Towns  of  New  Netherland,"  The  American  Historical  Review, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  October,  1900. 

16  Hurd,  T.  N.,  Local  Government  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  Ithaca, 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  657,  August, 
1936,  p.  43. 
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Speaking  again  of  possible  improvements  in  local  govern- 
ment in  New  York  State,  where  the  town,  country,  and 
village  forms  predominate,  Catherwood  says: 

Among  those  which  have  received  attention  are  the  following: 
the  transfer  of  some  of  the  sheriffs  to  the  state  police;  the  collec- 
tion of  all  property  taxes  by  the  county  treasurer;  the  payment 
of  taxes  in  installments;  the  compulsory  mailing  of  a  tax  notice 
to  each  taxpayer;  the  creation  of  a  county  board  to  review  assess- 
ments in  the  county  in  order  to  provide  prompt,  inexpensive 
relief  for  individuals  whose  property  is  overassessed;  the  pro- 
vision of  modern  property  maps  and  other  aids  for  the  use  of 
the  assessors;  the  assessment  of  all  utility  and  industrial  proper- 
ties by  a  county  official  or  by  the  State  Tax  Commission;  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  assessment  of  property  in  villages;  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  system  by  all  units  of  local  government; 
and  the  centralization,  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  of 
the  funds  of  local  units;  such  funds  to  be  paid  out  on  orders 
drawn  on  the  county  treasurer  by  the  local  officials,  thus  facili- 
tating the  preparation  of  financial  reports,  obtaining  increased 
bank  interest,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  prompt  and  proper 
auditing.17 

Village  government.18  The  importance  of  the  village  as 
a  unit  of  government  is  considerable.  Although  it  is  fast 
losing  functions  to  county,  city,  and  state,  it  still  performs  an 
important  part  among  rural  governmental  units. 

The  form  of  governmental  organization  of  various  vil- 
lages varies  greatly.  The  diagram,  on  page  507,  of  the 
village  of  Groton,  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  shows 
the  administrative  setup  of  a  third-class  village. 

As  indicated  by  the  diagram  of  the  governmental  organi- 


«  Catherwood,  M.  P.,  Rural  Government  in  New  York,  Ithaca,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  331,  September,  1935,  pp.  35-36. 

18  In  connection  with  this  topic,  see  Langworthy,  B.  F.,  "Winnetka,  the 
Model  Village/'  National  Municipal  Review,  18:  617,  October,  1929;  also 
Bates,  F.  G.,  "Village  Government  in  New  England,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  6:  367,  1912,  and  Nelson,  H.  L.,  "Town  and  Village  Govern- 
ment," Harpers,  83:  111,  1891. 
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zation  of  Groton,  the  voters  elect  "a  mayor  and  four  trus- 
tees, who  compose  the  village  board,  and  a  police  justice. 
The  board  appoints  a  village  clerk  and  a  treasurer,  a  super- 
intendent of  water  works  and  streets,  three  Avater  commis- 
sioners, three  light  commissioners,  and  a  health  officer." 
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Fig.  53. — Elected  and  Appointed  Officials,  Village  of  Groton, 
Tompkins  County,  New  York.  Source:  Hurd,  T.  N.,  Local  Government 
in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  657,  August,  1936,  p.  18. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  village,  and 
also  exercises  certain  administrative  functions.  The  mayor  and 
trustees  make  up  the  board,  and  the  village  clerk  acts  as  clerk 
or  secretary.  Two  trustees  are  elected  each  year  in  Groton  and 
hold  office  for  two  year  terms.  The  duties  of  the  board  include 
the  supervision  of  village  property,  buildings,  finances,  sewers, 
village  water,  the  village  light  plant,  fire  protection,  auditing  of 
bills  against  the  village,  the  borrowing  of  money,  the  levying 
of  taxes,  the  passing  of  such  ordinances  as  are  within  its  power 
and  are  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  duties  imposed 
upon  the  village.19 

The  trends  away  from  the  small  village  as  a  complete  unit 
of  government  are  very  much  the  same  as  for  the  town. 
There  is  a  very  definite  tendency  to  remove  such  functions 
as  welfare  work,  poor  relief,  education,  roadbuilding,  and 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  tax  moneys,  from  the 


19  Hurd,  T.  N.,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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village  and  place  these  under  county  or  state  control.  The 
best  theory  is  to  leave  to  the  village  the  functions  and  services 
which  uniquely  belong  to  the  village  and  which  might  not  be 
administered  as  well  on  a  county-wide  or  state-wide  basis. 
The  township.  The  governmental  organization  of  town- 
ships varies  so  much  that  we  shall  have  to  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  townships  of  one  state.  As  a  representative 
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Fig.  54. — Organization  of  the  Government  of  Richland  Township 
in  Monroe  County,  Indiana,  1934.  Source:  Adapted  from  Report  of  the 
Indiana  State  Committee  on  Governmental  Economy,  Indianapolis,  1935,  p. 
182. 

sample,  let  us  briefly  look  at  township  government  in  Indi- 
ana, which  seems  to  be  fairly  typical. 

In  1917,  Indiana  had  1,017  townships  and  in  1934,  1,016. 
The  governmental  setup  of  each  township  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Richland  Township  in  Monroe  County,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  above  diagram. 

In  Indiana, 

.  .  .  the  trustee  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  town- 
ship. He  acts  as  both  clerk  and  treasurer,  receiving  and  paying 
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out  all  monies  belonging  to  the  township.  He  formulates  the 
annual  budget  for  submission  to  the  advisory  board  and  has 
charge  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  township.  His  two  chief 
functional  activities  are  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
and  the  management  of  the  township  schools,  which  functions 
are  performed  by  the  trustee  in  his  ex-officio  capacities  as  over- 
seer of  the  poor  and  school  trustee  of  the  school  township.20 

The  advisory  board  (in  Indiana)  is  the  body  which  exercises 
the  fiscal  powers  of  the  township.  Its  chief  functions  are:  (1) 
to  adopt  the  annual  budget;  (2)  to  fix  the  tax  rates  for  the 
various  funds  and  impose  the  levies; 21  (3)  to  authorize  the  in- 
curring of  indebtedness;  22  (4)  to  approve  township  contracts; 
(5)  to  act  ex-officio  as  a  township  board  of  finance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  depositories  for  township  funds.23 

The  duties  of  the  tax  assessor,  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  constable,  as  they  relate  to  township  government, 
are  self-explanatory. 

The  Indiana  State  Committee  on  Governmental  Economy 
indicates  the  present  trend  away  from  the  performance  of 
governmental  functions  on  a  township  basis.  Among  the 
many  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  are  the 
following: 

1.  Transfer  of  the  administration  of  township  schools  and 
outdoor  poor  relief  from  the  township  to  the  county.  .  .  . 

2.  Abolition  of  the  present  board  of  county  commissioners 
and  county  council  and  the  transfer  of  the  policy-determining 
functions  of  these  two  bodies  to  a  new  county  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  the  several  township  trustees  of  the  county.  .  .  . 

20  Report   of   the   Indiana   State   Committee   on    Governmental  Economy, 
Indianapolis,  1935,  p.  121. 

21  Township  budgets  and  tax  levies  are  subject  to  review  by  the  county 
board  of  tax  adjustment  and,  on  appeal,  by  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners.    Many  people  feel  that  this  is  also  a  good  check  on  town  and 
village  tax  levies. 

22  Any  proposal  of  the  township  authorities  to  issue  bonds  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $5,000  may  be  appealed  by  ten  or  more  taxpayers  to  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners. 

23  Indiana  State  Committee  on  Governmental   Economy,  op.  cit.f  p.  123. 
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3.  Creation  of  a  county  executive  and  centralization  in  that 
office,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  constitution,  of  administrative 
activities  now  scattered  among  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  various  other  agencies.  .  .  . 

4.  Creation  of  a  small  number  of  major  departments  to  per- 
form   the    functions    now   scattered   among   numerous   officers, 
boards  and  commissions.  .  .  . 

The  following  are  suggested: 

(1)  Department  of  Finance  and  Taxation. 

(2)  Department  of  Public  Works. 

(3)  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

(4)  Department  of  Education. 

(5)  County  Attorney. 

(6)  Board  of  Elections.2* 

The  regional  commonwealth.  Criticism  of  the  state  in 
the  United  States  is  an  old  one.  The  period  between  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  and  1900  was,  in  some  ways,  out- 
standing because  of  the  criticism  which  was  launched 
against  the  state.25  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  states  began  to  make  progress,  and  the  criticism 
against  them  subsided  to  a  degree.  Some  authorities  give 
1917,  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  the  state  government 
of  Illinois,  as  the  beginning  of  very  rapid  improvements  in 
state  government  in  the  United  States.26 

Much  of  the  criticism  against  the  state  has  been  launched 
by  those  who  were  seeking  more  effective  governments  for 
the  larger  cities.  Much  of  this  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  cities  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves  because  of 
state  restrictions;  neither  will  the  state  govern  them  effec- 


24  Ibid.,  pp.  149-157. 

25  See  Burgess,  John  W.,  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  1886,  pp.  9-35;  and  Patten,  Simon  N.,  "Decay  of 
State  and  Local  Governments,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  1890,  pp.  26-42. 

26  Consult  Graves,  W.  Brooke,  "The  Future  of  the  American  States,"  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  30:  24-50,  1936. 
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lively.      Regarding    this    situation,    Professor    Charles    E. 
Merriam  makes  the  following  remarks:  2T 

Most  states  do  not  now  correspond  to  economic  or  social 
unities,  and  their  validity  as  units  of  organization  and  represen- 
tation may  be  and  has  been  seriously  challenged.  The  nation 
and  the  city  are  vigorous  organs,  but  the  state  is  not,  compara- 
tively. Certainly  as  guides  and  guardians  of  cities,  the  states 
have  been  singularly  ill-equipped  and  ill-qualified.  Conceivably, 
states  might  be  very  useful  to  cities  as  administrative  superiors, 
supervising  such  affairs  as  finances  and  police,  but  practically 
they  have  no  such  function  as  a  rule,  and  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able they  will  in  the  near  future,  so  far  as  metropolitan  regions 
are  concerned. 

Because  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  cities  by  the  states 
and  counties,  strong  arguments  have  been  advanced  for 
"city  states." 

Those  who  hold  to  the  idea  of  the  regional  state  advance 
the  further  argument  that  many  functions  of  the  federal 
government  are  now  administered  on  a  zone,  district,  or 
regional  basis.28  Regional  planning  agencies,  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  invariably  run  into  difficulties 
in  their  planning  functions  because  of  state  and  county 
lines  and  the  constitutions  and  ordinances  governing  these 
units. 

The  case  for  the  regional  state  has  been  strongly  presented 
by  Professor  Simeon  E.  Leland  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  says: 

Rural  government  should  be  turned  over  to  the  state,  with 
suitable  rural  administrative  areas  taking  the  place  of  existing 
counties.  The  states,  in  turn,  should  be  divested  of  their  legis- 


27  Quoted  in  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.     For  a  complete  text  of  the  address, 
see  "Metropolitan  Regions,"  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Merriam  at 
Chicago,  March  20,  1928,  in  the  University  Record,  April,  1928. 

28  For  an  imposing  list  of  federal  functions  administered  on  a  district  or 
regional  basis,  see  Graves,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-38. 
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lative  functions  and  be  made  administrative  areas  of  the  Federal 
government  with  flexible  boundaries.  The  anomaly  of  having 
forty-eight  legislatures  to  solve  similar  problems  in  forty-eight 
different  ways  would  be  ended.  Legislative  chaos  would  be 
replaced  by  national  uniformity  in  codes,  techniques,  and  quality 
of  administration.  The  states  long  ago  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  regulate  railroads,  trade,  commerce,  or  corporation 
finances.  Conferences,  conventions,  and  uniform  law  commis- 
sions have  failed  to  solve  these  problems  or  bring  order  out  of 
legal  chaos.  The  alternative  remedy  of  changing  our  form  of 
government  so  as  to  make  possible  the  intelligent  solution  of 
these  problems  has  received  little  or  no  consideration.  .  .  . 
If,  then,  to  the  Federal  government  were  transferred  those 
problems  of  more  than  local  concern,  if  the  states  met  the  rural 
needs,  and  if  the  cities  were  given  complete  jurisdiction  over 
urban  problems,  our  major  economic,  social  and  fiscal  dilemmas 
would  be  near  solution.  Complete  fiscal  coordination  would 
then  be  easily  attained.29 

Another  strong  advocate  of  the  regional  commonwealth, 
Professor  William  Y.  Elliott,  says:  30 

The  states  as  at  present  geographically  constituted  have  lost 
all  reality  as  economic  units.  Even  as  rough  boundaries  of  cul- 
tural unity  and  traditional  loyalties,  there  are  few  of  them  that 
possess  enough  vitality  to  resist  the  inevitable  march  toward 
Federal  centralization.  .  .  .  Think  of  the  absurdity  of  Nevada, 
for  example,  supporting  the  full  cost  of  a  state  government  with 
a  population  smaller  than  that  of  any  ordinary  city.  Of  the  states 
mentioned,  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  her  rich  traditions  as  a 
commonwealth,  really  forms  a  part  of  the  New  England  "region." 
New  York  might  stand  as  a  "region"  with  city  and  country  fairly 
balanced.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  perhaps 
West  Virginia  would  be  another  such  powerful  group.  The 
Middle  West  would  furnish  at  least  two  such  groups,  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard  another;  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Ala- 


29  Leland,  Simeon  E.,  "The  Coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Fiscal 
Systems,"  Municipal  Finances,  August,  1933,  pp.  35-46. 

30  Elliott,  William  Y.,   The  Need  for  Constitutional  Reform,  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935,  pp.  191-192. 
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bama,  and  Georgia  would  form  a  comparable  region  both  with 
respect  to  population  and  economic  integration.  Similar  regions 
—or,  to  use  a  more  fitting  term,  commonwealths— might  be 
formed  by  the  grouping  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas;  of  the  Western  prairie  states;  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section;  and  finally  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Professor  Elliott  also  goes  into  some  detail  as  to  how  these 
commonwealths  would  fit  into  the  picture  of  the  national 
government.31  In  brief,  the  relationship  would  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  relationship  of  the  Canadian  provinces 
to  the  national  government. 

The  single-house  legislature.  Another  major  form  of 
reorganization  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  im- 
provement of  state  government  is  the  one-house  legislature, 
like  the  one  recently  established  in  Nebraska.  This  move- 
ment began  in  1913  and  continued  until  November  6, 
1934,  at  which  time  the  amendment  creating  the  single 
house  was  favorably  voted  upon  by  the  citizens  of  Nebraska. 
This  constitutes  the  major  experiment  in  state  government 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  date. 

As  to  the  arguments  for  the  one-house  legislature,  we  may 
well  cite  the  arguments  used  by  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee in  Nebraska  in  promoting  the  single-house  legisla- 
ture. Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  were:  32 

1.  Representative  government  by  the  people  should  be  direct 
and  responsible.     One  body  can  more  directly  represent  the 
public  will  of  a  democratic  people  than  two  or  more. 

2.  Cities  over  the  civilized  world  having  a  larger  population 
and  more  diverse  interests  than  Nebraska  are  governed  by  one 


3i  See  ibid.,  pp.  193-198. 

32Senning,  John  P.,  "The  One-House  Legislature  in  Nebraska,"  The 
Nebraska  Law  Review,  February,  1935.  See  also  Norris,  George  W.,  "The 
One-House  Legislature,"  National  'Municipal  Review,  24:  87-90,  February, 
1935,  and  Senning,  John  P.,  The  One-House  Legislature,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1937. 
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body,  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  that  body  smaller  with  more 
direct  responsibility  upon  each  member  than  hitherto. 

3.  The  need  of  representation  for  different  orders  or  classes 
of  citizens  in  respect  to  wealth,  education,  or  social  position  no 
longer  exists.     The  spirit  of  American  institutions  is  to  abolish 
class  distinctions  in  government  and  to  diffuse  education  and 
wealth,  letting  social  position  take  care  of  itself. 

4.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the  so-called  "check"  be- 
tween the  two  houses  results  in  trades  and  the  absence  of  real 
responsibility  which  should  be   felt  by  representatives   of   the 
people.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one  house  to  pass 
a  bill  and  the  members  who  voted  for  it  to  urge  the  other  house 
to  hold  up  legislation  from  the  other  house  until  they  extort  from 
it  what  they  demand. 

5.  Deliberation  and  reflection  do  not  now  mark  the  work  of 
a  two-house  legislature,  which  passes  most  of  its  acts  in  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  session.     A  smaller  bqdy,  with  a  more  direct 
responsibility  upon  each  member  arising  therefrom,  will  tend  to 
greater  deliberation  and  reflection  than  the  present  system. 

The  National  Municipal  League,  in  its  A  Model  State 
Constitution,  advocates  a  single  chamber.  In  defense  of  it, 
in  addition  to  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  the  League  advanced  the  following  argu- 
ment: 33 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  single  chamber  system  is  the  en- 
couragement it  affords  to  the  development  of  public,  responsible 
leadership  within  the  legislature,  and  to  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  legislature.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  situation  which  arises  when  the  two  houses  are  of  different 
political  complexions,  or  when  the  governor  and  a  branch  of  the 
legislature  are  at  odds.  And  yet  the  governor,  by  reason  of  his 
grip  on  the  administration  and  his  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  law,  is  naturally  the  one  person  to  whom  the  legislature  should 
turn  for  enlightenment.  He  is  also  the  one  person  whose  work 
the  legislature  should  be  able  to  inquire  into  with  the  greatest 

33  National  Municipal  League,  A  Model  State  Constitution,  New  York,  The 
League,  309  E.  34th  St.,  1933,  pp.  22-23. 
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<ease.  The  governor  should  be  closer  to  the  legislature  both  as  a 
leader  and  as  a  servant,  but  this  can  only  come  about  if  there  is 
a  real  centralization  of  authority  within  a  well-organized  and 
smoothly  running  body.  The  voters  can  keep  track  of  such  a 
legislature.  We  mistrust  our  present  legislatures  because  they 
so  easily  slip  out  of  our  grasp. 

Conclusion.  The  preceding  discussion  was  not  intended 
to  relate  all  that  may  be  done  to  improve  rural  govern- 
ment and  to  make  it  more  effective.  No  comprehensive 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  merit  system  of  selecting  the 
personnel  of  government;  of  the  elimination  of  fee  systems; 
of  the  consolidation  of  offices  and  agencies  of  government; 
of  the  value  of  unbiased  surveys  of  county  and  state  govern- 
ment, all  of  which  are  likely  to  be  a  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  improvement  of  rural  government. 

When  once  effective  government  is  achieved  for  rural 
society,  many  rural  problems  and  deficiencies  will  disappear 
before  the  determined  attack  of  intelligent  and  socially- 
minded  governmental  personnel. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN   RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Present  Status  of  Rural  Electrification 

General  considerations.  There  is  clear  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  failed  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  opportunities  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  in  rural  areas,  and  that,  in  spite  of  an  impressive 
record  in  technical  and  industrial  achievement,  it  has  lagged 
considerably  behind  a  number  of  other  nations  in  the  utili- 
zation of  electric  service  for  the  farm.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
development  of  rural  power  facilities  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  achievements 
of  foreign  countries  in  this  field;  countries,  it  should  be 
added,  that  often  possess  advantages  for  power  development 
lacking  in  the  United  States,  such  as  a  higher  density  of 
farm  population  and  a  greater  concentration  of  small  farms 
with  respect  to  total  land  area.  Nevertheless,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  observed  that  there  still 
remain  vast  sections  of  the  country  virtually  without  elec- 
tric power. 

The  efforts  now  being  made,  by  both  private  industry 
and  governmental  agencies,  to  hasten  the  extension  of  elec- 
tric services  to  farm  communities  form  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  contemporary  rural  planning,  and,  further- 
more, give  some  indication  that  the  present  widespread  lack 
of  electric  power  may  not  be  a  permanent  feature  of  rural 
American  life. 
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Development  of  rural  electrification  in  the  United 
States.  Electricity  first  began  to  be  used  for  rural  purposes 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  in  connection  with  farm  irriga- 
tion in  California.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  highly 
uneven  rate  of  development,  although,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  progress  has  been  rather  slow.  By  1923  only  one 
farm  in  every  thirty-five  was  served  by  electricity.  By  1934 
this  ratio  had  risen  to  one  farm  in  every  nine,  according  to 
statistics  released  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Up  to  December  31,  1935,  the  number  of  farms  served 
had  increased  to  790,000  and  the  total  number  of  American 
farms  had  become  6,812,350,  according  to  the  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Census  for  that  year,  giving  a  percentage  of  11.6 
farms  served  with  central  station  power.1 

Later  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  rural  electrification 
is  proceeding  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  Recent  reports  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  show  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1936  more  farms  were  connected  to  high  power 
transmission  lines  than  in  any  twelve-month  period  since 
1930.  From  January  to  June  of  that  year,  71,243  farms  were 
added  to  the  number  already  receiving  central  station  serv- 
ice, making  a  total  of  861,243,  or  12.6  per  cent  of  all  farms 
in  the  United  States.2  This  rate  of  progress  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  summarized  in  Table  LI,  on  page  520. 

The  figures  in  Table  LI,  however,  do  not  give  a  completely 
true  picture  of  the  entire  extent  of  rural  electrification. 
They  do  not  include  a  consideration  of  the  rural  but  non- 
farm  population  reached  by  electric  service,  and  they  do  not 
take  into  account  those  farms  served  by  home  electric  units. 

The    exact    line    of    demarcation    between    "rural"    and 


White,  E.  A.,  "Current   Problems  in  Rural   Electrification,"  Edison 
Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  February,  1936,  p.  50. 

2  See  "1,000,000  Farms  to  Be  Served  by  1937,"  Rural  Electrification  News, 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  September,  1936,  p.  3. 

3  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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"urban"  as  pertaining  to  electrification  has  not  always  been 
rigorously  drawn  and  does  not  always  follow  the  usage  es- 
tablished by  the  census  count  in  dealing  with  population 
statistics.  That  usage  defines  as  urban,  the  population  living 
in  towns  or  cities  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants.  State  regula- 

TABLE  LI 
ANNUAL  PROGRESS  IN  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION,  1923  TO  JUNE  30,  1936 


Years 

Total  Number  of 
Farms  Served 

Increase  Over 
Previous  Year 

1923  .     v  

177,561 

1924 

204  780 

27219 

1925 

246,150 

41  370 

1926  

309,125 

62,975 

1927  

393,221 

84,096 

1928 

506  242 

113021 

1929           

576  168 

69,926 

1930   

649,919 

73,751 

1931 

698  786 

48867 

1932       

709449 

10663 

1933  

713,558 

4,109 

1934  

743,954 

30,396 

June  30,  1935 

759  160 

15206 

Dec.  31,  1935  

790,000 

46,046 

June  30,  1936-  

861,243 

71,243 

a  Figures  for  June,  1936,  reported  in  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 
September,  1936,  p.  3. 

tory  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  define  rural 
electrification  as  service  rendered  outside  the  limits  of  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing typical  regulatory  definitions: 

Wisconsin:  The  farmer  or  other  customer  of  electrical  energy 
who  is  not  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or 
village,  or  in  other  territory  having  similar  character  or  density 
of  population. 

Illinois:  Any  customer,  except  industrial  light  and  power 
customers,  located  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  an  incorporated 
municipality.4 

4  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  general  definition  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion as  that  service  rendered  outside  the  limits  of  incorpo- 
rated communities,  White  has  estimated  the  percentage  of 
rural  population  with  electrical  service  in  1932  as  constitut- 
ing 24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  population.5  Another 
estimate  in  1935  indicates  that,  including  hamlets,  villages, 
filling  stations,  and  other  small  rural  establishments,  35  per 
cent  of  the  rural  population,  or  one  rural  person  in  every 
three,  is  now  served  with  electricity.6  As  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  estimates  of  this  nature  tend  to  be  especially  applicable 
to  the  statistics  of  rural  electrification  in  certain  foreign 
countries  where  rural  life  is  predominantly  of  the  village 
type. 

The  number  of  farms  with  home  lighting  systems  may  be 
arrived  at  only  indirectly  by  comparing  the  number  of 
farms  with  electric  lights,  as  reported  in  the  Federal  Census, 
with  the  number  of  farms  receiving  central  station  service. 
On  that  basis,  the  number  of  farms  with  home  units  for 
the  year  1930,  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  200,000. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  that  of  all  electrified  farms,  more  than 
80  per  cent  are  served  by  central  stations. 

This  additional  number  of  farms  with  home  units  tends 
to  indicate  a  fairly  well-established  desire  on  the  part  of 
farmers  for  electric  service,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  all  farms  are  without  that  service. 

It  is  informative  to  compare  the  12.6  per  cent  rate  of  rural 
electrification  with  the  percentage  of  total  electrification  of 
homes,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  the  United  States.  This 
averages  70  per  cent  for  the  entire  country,  although  in  cen- 
ters of  dense  population  the  percentage  may  rise  to  as  much 
as  98  per  cent  of  all  homes.7 

5  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

6  See  Bennion,  H.  S.,  "United  States  Leads  in  Rural  Electrification,"  Edison 
Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  11,  November,  1935,  p.  410. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  410. 
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Development  of  rural  power  by  states.  The  develop- 
ment of  rural  electric  power,  as  was  earlier  indicated,  has 
been  by  no  means  uniform  over  the  entire  country.  At 
first,  progress  in  farm  utilization  of  electricity  seems  to  have 
centered  in  certain  western  states,  notably  California,  in 
connection  with  irrigation  projects.  Table  LII  and  Figure  55 
present  information  with  reference  to  the  number  of  farms 
served  by  states  for  the  year  1923  and  for  the  end  of  the 
year  1935.8 

Examination  of  Figure  55  and  Table  LII  (p.  524)  will 
disclose  that  by  the  end  of  1935,  New  Hampshire  led  in  rural 
electrification  with  68.3  per  cent,  while  Mississippi  trailed 
with  one  per  cent.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  those  previ- 
ously mentioned  western  states  using  electric  power  exten- 
sively in  irrigation  have  maintained  a  percentage  (53.8  per 
cent)  considerably  higher  than  the  national  rural  average, 
with  the  New  England  group  a  fairly  close  second  (47.9  per 
cent)  ;  the  four  states  in  the  East  South  Central  group  are 
lowest,  with  an  average  of  2.3  per  cent.  Figure  55  indicates 
clearly  those  regions  in  which  rural  electric  power  is  being 
widely  utilized. 

Electric  and  other  farm  facilities.  In  order  to  gain  a 
broad,  comprehensive  picture  of  the  extent  of  rural  electri- 
fication, it  is  well  to  consider  the  ratio  of  farms  to  electricity 
as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  farms  to  other  facilities  and 
conveniences.  This  may  be  approximately  summarized  as 
follows: 

Farms  with  electric  lights    1 1/£  in  every  ten  farms. 

Water  piped  into  house   \\/z  in  every  ten  farms. 

Radio      2       in  every  ten  farms. 

Telephones    3i/£  in  every  ten  farms. 

Cars       6      in  every  ten  farms. 


8  Data  taken  from  "Farm  Electric  Service  in  1935,"  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  March,  1936,  p.  89.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  data  are  not  corrected  for  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  farms  since 
1930. 
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It  may  thus  be  concluded  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity has  lagged  considerably  behind  the  utilization  of  other 
types  of  conveniences  in  rural  households.9 

Rural  Electrification  in  Foreign  Countries 

Comparison  of  ratios.  Statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  rural 
electrification  in  foreign  countries  do  not  seem  indisputably 
clear,  although  there  exists  a  number  of  estimates  that  merit 
consideration. 

One  such  estimate,  published  in  September,  1936,  is  as 
follows:  10 

Approximate  Ratio  of  Farms  Served  by  Countries 

Holland    .' . .  10      in  every  ten  farms. 

Germany    9       in  every  ten  farms. 

Sweden        5       in  every  ten  farms. 

Ontario     li/2  in  every  ten  farms. 

United  States    li/>  in  every  ten  farms. 

Another  estimate  indicates  that  Denmark  had  electrified 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  her  farms  by  1932,  and  by 
1925,  40  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Finland  were  reported  as 
receiving  electric  power.11 

The  above  statistics  do  not  afford  a  completely  accurate 
basis  for  comparison  with  rural  electrification  in  the  United 
States,  since  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  actual  num- 
ber of  farms  having  electric  service  and  the  percentage  of 
rural  population  in  villages  and  small  rural  communities 
which  receives  such  service.  This  point  deserves  considers 
tion,  inasmuch  as  in  most  of  the  countries  mentioned,  the 
village  type  of  farm  life  prevails  as  opposed  to  the  single, 
isolated  farm  type  characteristic  of  American  rural  life. 

9  See  What  Every  Farm  Leader  Should  Know  about  Rural  Electrification, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  R.  E.  A.  Publication,  1935. 

10  See  Cooke,  Morris  L.,  "Electricity  Goes  to  the  Country,"  Survey  Graphic, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  9,  September,  1936,  p.  506. 

11  See   Kable,   George   W.,   "Rural    Electrification   in   Regional    Planning," 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  p.  2   (mimeographed) . 
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Two  estimates  are  available,  however,  which  refer  to  the 
total  number  of  rural  population  with  electric  service.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these,  approximately  66  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  of  New  Zealand  was  receiving  electric  serv- 
ice in  1934.12  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  Czecho- 
slovakia, starting  with  a  few  cooperatives  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War,  now  serves  about  70  per  cent  of  its  rural  popu- 
lation with  electric  power.13  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
previously  mentioned  estimates  of  total  rural  population 
served  with  electric  power  for  America  ranged  from  ap- 
proximately 25  to  35  per  cent. 

Japan  and  England.  No  strictly  rural  electrification  fig- 
ures are  available  for  Japan,  England,  and  France,  although 
there  are  statistics  relating  to  the  use  of  electricity  by  the 
general  population,  which  throw  some  light  on  rural  utiliza- 
tion. In  Japan,  according  to  one  estimate,  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  households  are  provided  with  electric  power. 
This  power  seems  to  be  used  principally  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  usage  seems  to  be  limited,  judging  from  the 
number  of  outlets  in  the  houses  and  from  the  sales  of  lamps. 
The  average  number  of  lamps  per  customer  in  Japan  is 
three,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  the  annual  sales  of 
lamps  alone  amount  to  fourteen  lamps  per  customer.14 
Traveling  through  Japan  at  night,  one  is  surprised  to  see 
very  poor  farm  cottages  lighted  with  electric  lights,  but 
closer  examination  often  discloses  that  a  single  lamp  suffices 
for  the  entire  house. 

In  spite  of  a  high  population  density  of  approximately 
502  persons  per  square  mile,  as  compared  with  forty-one 
persons  per  square  mile  in  the  United  States,  only  about  one 


12  See  Straus,  Erwin,  "Rural  Electrification  in  New  Zealand,"  Rural  Elec- 
trification News,  Vol.  I,  No.  11,  July,  1936,  p.  6. 

13  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
14Bennion,  op.  cit.,  pp.  410-411. 
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home  in  every  three  in  Great  Britain  was  furnished  with 
electricity  in  1934.15  In  recent  years,  however,  England  has 
been  pushing  for  the  complete  electrification  of  low-cost 
housing  projects,  and  the  increased  use  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances through  low  rental  charges  instead  of  through  direct 
sales.16  Thus  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  users 
and  the  amount  of  consumption  may  be  anticipated  within 
the  next  few  years. 

France.  Rural  electrification  in  France  has  seen  a  re- 
markable development  since  1922,  although,  as  is  pointed 
out  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  statistics  indicating  this  de- 
velopment are  not  strictly  comparable  with  similar  data  for 
the  United  States.  In  1922,  less  than  one  fifth  of  all  French 
communities,  both  urban  and  rural,  were  served  with  electric 
power.17  By  1934,  largely  because  of  a  nation-wide  program 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government  and  the  smaller 
political  units,  approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation had  access  to  electricity.  To  what  extent  the  acces- 
sibility of  electric  power  is  being  utilized  by  the  rural 
population  is  not  exactly  clear,  although  different  reports 
indicate  that  "electricity  is  now  definitely  installed  in  agri- 
culture." 18 

The  first  national  legislation  in  behalf  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  enacted  in  1923  in  France.  By  its  provisions,  sub- 
sidies up  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project  could 
be  obtained.  Later  revisions  changed  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  to  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  up  to  $40  per  capita  of 
the  population  served,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  exceeding 


15  Ibid.,  p.  411. 

16  See  Langhoff,  S.  P.,  Jr.,  "Electricity  in  British  Housing,"  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation News,  Vol.   I,   Nos.  5   and  6,  January-February,    1936,  p.   9.     Also, 
Bennion,  op.  cit.,  p.  411. 

17  "Rural  Electrification  in  France,"  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  I,  No. 
7,  March,  1936,  p.  7. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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$40  per  capita.  In  addition,  loans  were  made  available 
through  a  governmental  bank  providing  agricultural  credit, 
the  "Caisse  Nationale  de  Credit  Agricole,"  to  all  agencies 
constructing  rural  lines.  These  included  "departements," 
power  districts,  municipalities,  and  cooperative  societies.  By 
1932,  approximately  5,323  million  francs  had  been  invested 
in  projects  completed  or  underway.  Of  this  amount,  more 
than  500  million  francs  had  been  provided  by  government 
loans  through  the  Credit  Agricole;  about  800  million  francs 
were  borrowed  from  the  population  in  the  areas  to  be 
served;  and  600  million  francs  came  from  loans  from  other 
sources.  Thus,  of  the  total  amount  spent,  1,900  million 
francs  came  from  loans.  Of  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
3,378  million  francs,  40.7  per  cent  came  from  direct  subsidies 
from  the  national  government,  4.7  per  cent  came  as  subsidies 
from  municipalities,  7.3  per  cent  as  subsidies  from  various 
"departements,"  0.8  per  cent  as  subsidies  from  individuals, 
0.6  per  cent  from  war  indemnities,  and  9.4  per  cent  came 
from  participation  of  franchise  holders.19 

Private  partnerships  and  corporations  appear  to  operate 
most  of  the  distributing  systems  in  France.  An  analysis  of 
distribution  systems  in  22,360  communities  reveals  .that 
governmental  bodies  operate  7.2  per  cent;  agricultural  co- 
operatives, 5.2  per  cent;  and  private  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations, 87.6  per  cent.20 

Intensive  educational  activities  have  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  French  program  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  farmers  the  advantages  of  using  electricity. 

New  Zealand.  As  a  means  of  indicating,  in  some  detail, 
a  possible  approach  on  a  nation-wide  scale  to  the  problems 
of  rural  electrification,  the  story  of  the  electrification  of  New 


™  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
.,  p.  8. 
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Zealand  is  worthy  of  special  attention.21  With  a  population 
density  of  only  fifteen  to  the  square  mile,  as  compared  with 
forty-one  per  square  mile  in  the  United  States,  New  Zealand 
has  built  up  a  nation-wide  electrical  network  which  served 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  and  66  per  cent  of  the 
entire  rural  population  in  1934. 

By  an  act  in  1903,  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  reserved 
to  the  government  the  sole  right  to  use  water  in  lakes,  falls, 
streams,  and  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  generating  or  storing 
electricity  or  other  power. 

In  1918  the  Parliament  passed  an  act  dividing  the  entire 
country  into  fifty-five  power  districts,  to  distribute  electricity 
on  a  national  scale.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's 
total  power  output  is  now  generated  by  six  hydroelectric 
plants  operated  by  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
government.  Practically  all  of  the  electricity  generated  in 
New  Zealand  is  from  water  power. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  power  produced  by  these 
plants  is  sold  wholesale  to  electric  power  boards  and  other 
local  authorities.  A  few  local  systems  generate  their  own 
power;  private  companies  generate  no  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  country's  total.  About  55  per  cent  of  all  current  sold 
to  consumers  is  distributed  by  the  electric  power  boards, 
which  in  turn  are  supervised  by  the  government. 

Of  the  forty  electric  power  districts  now  in  operation, 
thirty-nine  serve  predominantly  rural  areas,  the  average 
number  of  consumers  to  the  mile  being  around  8.6,  and  the 
consumption  per  customer  averaging  1,900  kilowatt-hours 
per  year.  The  uses  to  which  this  current  is  placed  are,  in 
approximate  order  of  amount  used:  water-heating,  cooking, 

21  The  material  relating  to  New  Zealand  is  condensed  from  Strauss,  Erwin, 
"Rural  Electrification  in  New  Zealand,"  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  I, 
No.  11,  July,  1936,  pp.  5-7.  See  also  Bennion,  H.  S.,  "Electrification  in  New 
Zealand,"  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  January,  1936, 
pp.  19-20. 
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milking-machines,  and  shearing  machines.  The  extent  to 
which  electric  motors  and  other  appliances  are  used  on  the 
farm  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  only  23  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  current  is  used  for  large  industrial  pur- 
poses, as  compared  with  52  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  customer  consumption  and 
spreading  the  use  of  electrical  appliances,  cooking  ranges 
are  installed  and  wired  up  free  of  charge  and  without  any 
deposit,  with  payments  spread  over  five  years  without  in- 
terest. 

Financially,  the  New  Zealand  system  seems  to  be  on  its 
own  feet:  of  the  ninety-four  distributing  authorities,  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1935,  net  profits,  after  deducting  operat- 
ing cost,  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  depreciation  charges, 
amounted  to  £449,499  on  a  total  capital  investment  of  £32,- 
823,944. 

The  New  Zealand  Power  Boards  have  the  power  to  tax, 
but  apparently  do  not  have  to  exercise  that  power  unduly, 
since  total  taxes  were  only  a  fraction  over  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  revenue  from  the  sale  of  electricity. 

Rates  for  rural  electric  service  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  other  countries,  the  average  retail  rate  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  excluding  one  urban  center,  being  2 1/4  cents. 

H.  S.  Bennion  has  pointed  out,  in  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  electrification  program  in  New  Zealand,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  is  overwhelmingly  concentrated  in 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area.  He  has  indicated 
that,  owing  in  part  to  this  high  degree  of  concentration,  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  United  States 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  operating  under  the  average  rural 
rates  in  New  Zealand,  if  extensions  were  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent areas  already  developed,  and  if  the  average  annual  revenue 
irom  all  sources,  including  taxes,  remained  equal  to  that 
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reported  for  1934  for  the  four  power  districts  having  the 
lowest  revenue  per  mile  of  line.22 

Methods  used  by  different  countries  in  fostering  elec- 
trification. The  actual  and  precise  following  out  of  some 
plan  used  by  another  country  in  the  development  of  rural 
electrification  may  not  be  feasible  or  even  desirable  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  where 
such  development  has  become  general,  it  has  usually  in- 
volved group  action  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program. 

The  summary  on  page  533  indicates  some  of  the  methods 
used  by  different  countries  in  fostering  rural  electrification 
and  also  shows  the  nature  of  government  participation  in  the 
program.23 

Power  Requirements  and  Power  Resources  in  the 
United  States 

Consumption  by  classes  of  customers.  In  Table  LIV 
information  is  presented  relating  to  the  annual  consumption 
of  electricity  in  the  United  States  by  classes  of  customers, 
together  with  the  estimated  consumption  upon  a  return  of 
predepression  industrial  activity.24 

A  point  of  especial  interest  to  be  noted  in  the  above  table 
is  the  slight  decrease  in  farm  consumption  during  the  de- 
pression years  as  compared  with  the  striking  decreases  in  the 
large  light  and  power  classification.  As  noted  by  A.  E. 
White,  director  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec- 
tricity to  Agriculture,  during  the  depression  years  "tele- 
phones were  disconnected,  automobiles  stood  in  the  garages, 


22  Bennion,  H.  S.,  "Electrification  in  New  Zealand,"  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  January,  1936,  pp.  19-20. 

23  See  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

24  Taken    from   Interim   Report,  National  Power  Survey,   Federal    Power 
Commission,  1935,  p.  12. 
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the  old  suit  went  another  year,  overalls  were  patched  three 
layers  deep,  but  electric  service  stayed."  25  This  sustained 
rate  of  utilization  by  farm  consumers  points  the  way  to  a 
possible  future  aid  toward  stabilization  of  output  for  the 
electric  power  industry  in  depression  years  and  offers  an 
additional  incentive  for  the  further  development  of  rural 
electrification. 

Excess  and  shortage  of  capacity.  Table  LV  shows  the 
excess  and  shortage  of  capacity  by  power  regions  in  the 
United  States  upon  resumption  of  a  predepression  rate  of 
industrial  activity. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
compiled  the  information  presented  in  the  following  table, 
shortages  of  capacity  upon  the  resumption  of  predepression 
industrial  activity  are  indicated  in  some  part  of  every  power 
zone. 

The  total  of  these  shortages  based  upon  an  allowance  for 
minimum  spare  capacity  is  approximately  845,000  kilowatts.  If 
a  leeway  for  growth  is  added,  the  total  of  the  shortages  becomes 
2,325,000  kilowatts.  Surpluses  are  also  found  in  some  parts  of  all 
but  one  of  the  zones,  but  .  .  .  they  cannot  necessarily  be  used 
to  offset  the  shortages. 


Projects  now  under  construction,  .  .  .  will  meet  the  require- 
ments in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Pacific 
northwest,  southern  California,  southern  Nevada,  and  western 
Arizona,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
and  in  other  areas  adjacent  to  Federal  projects. 

.  .  .  few  of  the  districts  have  at  present  (report  submitted 
March  22,  1935)  sufficient  facilities  to  maintain  normal  spare 
capacity  on  return  of  pre-depression  activities.  This  is  a  critical 
situation  which  merits  thoughtful  consideration  and  careful 


25  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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planning  by  both  the  Government  and  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry.27 

The  Commission  notes,  moreover,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  present  facilities,  that  with  the  resumption  of  predepres- 
sion  activities  as  much  as  2,000,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  may 
need  to  be  replaced,  because  of  the  obsolescence  and  in- 
adequacy of  present  equipment.  This,  combined  with  the 
total  shortages  due  to  growth  of  load,  as  shown  in  Table  LV, 
will  increase  the  total  gross  requirements  of  the  new  or  non- 
depression  capacity  to  approximately  4,000,000  kilowatts.28 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  total  anticipated  shortage 
in  capacity  with  an  estimate  of  the  undeveloped  water  power 
in  the  United  States.  The  following  table  indicates  such 
undeveloped  water  power  by  regions.29 

TABLE  LVI 
UNDEVELOPED  WATER  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Number 

Average  Annual 

Installed 

Zone 

Region 

of 

Output  1,000 

Capacity 

Sites 

Kilowatt-Hours 

Kilowatts 

1 

Northeast  

327 

21,075,000 

5,886,100 

2 

Middle  West  

234 

13,203,000 

3,604,600 

3 

Southeast  

369 

41,112,000 

10,826,000 

4 

Mountain  and  Plain  .  .  . 

93 

15,992,000 

3,431,300 

5 

Southwest  

83 

6,301,000 

1,522,900 

6 

Pacific  Northwest  

528 

114,200,000 

15,664,000 

7 

Pacific  Southwest  

249 

63,800,000 

11,694,000 

Total  

1,883 

275,683,000 

52,628,900 

Findings  of  the  National  Power  Survey.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  the  foregoing  three  tables  will  tend  to  make 
clearer  some  of  the  significant  findings  of  the  National  Power 


27  Ibid.,  pp.  27-28. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

29  ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Survey  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.     These  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Upon  resumption  of  normal  industrial  activity,  the  demand 
for  power  will  be  4,000,000  kilowatts  in  excess  of  that  which  ex- 
isted in  1929,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  50  large 
generating  stations. 

2.  Since  little  new  capacity  has  been  constructed  by  privately 
owned  utilities  since    1930,   the  capacity  of  existing  plants  is 
2,325,000  kilowatts  less  than  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  power 
upon   resumption  of  predepression   activity,   assuming  mainte- 
nance of  normal  reserve  capacity. 

3.  This   shortage   is   being   rapidly   accentuated   by    the   ob- 
solescence  of  plants   which   would   have   been   replaced  under 
normal  conditions.     Inefficient  and  obsolete  plants  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  kilowatts  should  be  scrapped  and  replaced 
within  the  near  future. 

4.  Analysis  by  districts  of  the  relation  between  the  capacity 
of  existing  plants  and  the  demand  that  will  be  created  with  the 
resumption   of   normal   industrial   activity   shows    that   critical 
shortages  will  exist  in  almost  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
the  only  regions  with  substantial  surpluses  of  capacity  to  meet 
normal  demand  at  the  present  time  being  Florida,  part  of  Michi- 
gan, an  area  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Idaho, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Texas,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Washington,  and  Oregon. 

5.  Government  plants  provided  for  or  under  construction  will 
meet  these  shortages  in  certain  limited  areas. 

6.  New  construction  to  meet  anticipated  shortages  will  involve 
capital  expenditures  of  at  least  $300,000,000. 

7.  The  critical  shortage  of  existing  generating  capacity  most 
seriously  affects  the  great  industrial  districts  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  thus  involving  the  disastrous  possibilities  in  the 
event  of  war  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  power  for  war 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  domestic  and  commercial  users. 

8.  Careful  planning  under  Federal  supervision  of  new  power 
plants  and  facilities  for  transmission  is  required  to  promote  the 
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safety  and  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Selection  of  sites  for  hydro 
or  steam  plants,  to  be  developed  either  by  public  or  private 
agencies,  should  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  pertinent 
engineering  and  economic  factors  but  also  essential  consideration 
of  broad  national  policy.30 

Coordination  of  facilities.  It  may  be  observed,  in  con- 
cluding this  brief  resume  of  power  requirements  and  power 
resources,  that  the  data  here  presented  are  significant  for 
rural  electrification.  Any  great  extension  of  rural  service 
in  the  future,  as  now  contemplated  in  public  and  private 
utility  programs,  will  mean  increased  production  needs,  not 
merely  by  the  4,000,000  kilowatts  deemed  to  be  the  total 
shortage  of  capacity  upon  resumption  of  predepression 
activity,  but  considerably  beyond  that  amount.  In  this 
connection,  the  Federal  Power  Report  has  stated:  "The  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  possible  interconnection  and  coordina- 
tion of  facilities  between  districts  may  in  some  cases  point 
out  ways  to  reduce  the  shortage  conditions."  31  The  con- 
ference called  by  President  Roosevelt  during  October,  1936, 
to  discuss  the  pooling  of  facilities  between  governmental 
agencies  and  private  utilities  and  the  prospects  for  a  grid- 
system  for  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a  step 
toward  following  out  the  Report's  suggestion.  Further  co- 
ordination is  envisaged  by  a  provision  of  the  Public  Utility 
Act  of  1935,  which  empowers  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, under  certain  conditions,  to  direct  a  public  utility  to 
establish  physical  connection  of  its  transmission  facilities 
with  those  of  other  persons  and  to  sell  or  exchange  energy 
with  such  persons.82 

Social  and  economic  ends.  The  misconception  that  ru- 
ral electric  power  is  simply  a  matter  of  electric  lights,  or,  at 


30  Ib id.,  pp.  x-xi. 
nibid.,  p.  27. 
32  See  Sec.  202-b. 
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the  most,  merely  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  farmer — a  costly,  if  not  a  prohibitively  expensive, 
luxury — has  done  much  to  retard  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  rural  electrification.  It  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  detract  from  the  importance  of  electric  power  as  im- 
proving rural  standards  of  living.  Indeed,  as  a  purely  social 
measure,  rural  electrification  would  be  justified  on  the  sole 
basis  of  improved  living  conditions.  Good  light,  for  ex- 
ample, saves  the  eyes;  an  electric  water  system  promotes 
health  by  increasing  sanitation  and  cleanliness  in  kitchen 
and  bathroom;  electric  refrigeration  saves  foods  and  makes 
possible  better  diets;  various  electric  appliances  reduce  the 
drudgery  of  farm  tasks  and,  by  giving  farm  women  time  for 
social  and  community  life,  tend  to  reduce  the  isolation 
which,  in  certain  rural  areas,  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
psychoneuropathic  maladjustments  among  farming  people. 
The  radio  provides  valuable  weather  and  market  reports,  as 
well  as  educational  and  recreational  features.  All  of  these 
are,  in  themselves,  eminently  justifiable  social  ends,  but  it  is 
open  to  some  question  that  rural  electrification  would  make 
much  headway  for  these  reasons  alone.  In  too  many  cases, 
they  are  simply  comforts  that  cannot  be  afforded  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  income. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  turn  to  the  electrification  of  farm 
productive  enterprises  for  economic  justification  of  rural 
service,  although  it  is  upon  both  the  factors  of  better  living 
conditions  and  the  productive  uses  of  electricity  in  farm 
work  that  rural  electrification  must  be  based  as  an  essential 
phase  of  rural  planning. 

These  productive  uses  are  clearly  summarized  by  Kable  in 
the  following  passage: 

An  outstanding  example  is  the  pumping  of  water  for  irrigation 
in  California  and  Arizona.  .  .  .  Irrigation  has  been  associated 
primarily  with  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  There  are,  how- 
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ever,  many  irrigation  installations  in  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan and  other  eastern  and  middle  west  states  where  irrigation  has 
paid  its  cost  and  yielded  a  handsome  profit. 

Irrigation  is  only  one  of  the  many  productive  uses  for  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm.  Milk  refrigeration  and  dairy  utensil  steriliza- 
tion result  in  better,  more  wholesome  milk  with  correspondingly 
higher  prices,  less  spoilage  and  a  better  market.  The  better 
product  is  also  an  asset  to  community  health.  Home  grinding 
of  feeds  saves  haulage  and  reduces  costs.  Winter  lighting  of  hen 
houses  results  in  more  eggs  during  the  period  of  high  prices. 
General  farm  refrigeration  will  permit  the  killing  and  curing  of 
meat  at  all  seasons  and  the  marketing  of  truck  and  other  produce 
in  better  condition. 

These  productive  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm  may  cut 
down  costs  of  production,  increase  the  value  of  the  product  or 
permit  an  extension  of  farm  operations  with  increased  returns. 
Sweden  has  50,000  threshing  machines,  electrically  operated. 
The  farmers  of  KeKung  village  in  China  spend  one-tenth  of  their 
annual  income  for  electricity  to  pump  water  to  their  rice  fields. 
Electric  soil  heating  is  producing  better  early  plants  and  a 
quicker  growth  and  higher  percentage  of  live  plants  from  cuttings 
in  greenhouses.  Electric  insect  traps  in  orchards  are  showing 
promise  of  replacing  poisonous  sprays.  A  large  percentage  of 
chicks  in  the  United  States  is  now  hatched  in  electric  incubators. 
Italy,  Russia  and  New  Zealand  are  active  in  the  development 
of  electric  tractors.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  power 
used  for  field  work  and  hauling  on  farms  of  the  United  States 
approximates  that  used  in  the  operation  of  our  railroads.33 

An  opposite  point  of  view  from  that  of  Mr.  Kable,  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  electric  power  for  farm  traction 
purposes,  is  voiced  by  Mr.  White.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
electric  power  "cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  and  the  animal  motor  in  tractive 
operations  such  as  plowing,  hauling,  etc.;  furthermore,  it  is 


33  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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in  these  tractive  operations  where  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
energy  required  on  the  farm  is  used."  34 

The  following  estimate  sheds  additional  light  on  the  cost 
of  different  kinds  of  power,  and  tends  to  indicate  that  elec- 
tric power  for  large  consumers  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  power 
and,  for  the  small  consumer,  is  not  more  expensive  than 
animal  power. 

For  all  kinds  of  power,  on  farms  big  and  little,  the  average 
cost  of  power  is  19  cents  per  H.P.-hour.  For  animal  power  the 
average  cost  is  25  cents,  tractors  delivering  belt  power  6  cents, 
tractors  delivering  pulling  power  12.5  cents,  individual  electric 
plants  25  cents,  small  electric  consumers  15  cents  and  large  elec- 
tric consumers  5  cents.35 

The  following  summary  lists  some  of  the  uses  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  in  terms  of  consumption.  It  gives  not  merely 
a  picture  of  the  widely  varied  uses  to  which  electric  power 
can  be  placed,  but  also  suggests  a  method  of  arriving  at  the 
approximate  cost  of  such  services.  To  find  the  cost  of 
operating  each  device,  one  need  only  multiply  the  rate  and 
the  consumption  given  in  the  listing.  For  example,  a  dish- 
washer on  a  7-cent  rate  would  cost  about  2  \/±  times  7,  or 
16  cents  a  month.36 

On  the  Farm  Consumption  in  Kw.-Hrs.  Per  Month 

Brooding    i/£  per  6  weeks  per  chick 

Churning  1  per  100  Ib.  of  butter 

Corn  husking  and  shredding 5  per  ton 

Corn  shelling  (1  to  5  h.p.)    1  per  5  bu. 

Cream  separating i/2  per  1,000  Ib.  of  milk 

Sterilizing    dairy    utensils     (10    to    40 

cows)     3i/2  to  7i/2  per  day 

Dairy  water  heating 15  to  35  per  100  gal. 

Farm-chore  motors   (3,  5,  7i/£  h.p.)    . .  3,  5,  7i/£  per  hour  of  operation 

Farm  shop 1/2  to  3  per  month 

34  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

35  Cronin,  L.  D.,  Rural  Electrification,  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, 1935,  p.  44    (unpublished)  . 

36  See  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  I,  No.  9,  May,  1936,  p.  19. 
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Feed  grinding   (3,  5,  7i/£  h.p.)    ^  to  3  per  100  Ib. 

Fractional -horsepower  motors    1  for  each  1  to  5  hours  of  operation 

Fruit  grading  i/2  to  li/2  per  100  bu. 

Grain  cleaning 2/s  to  l-%  per  100  bu. 

Grain  elevating  (5  h.p.)    1^  to  5  per  1,000  bu. 

Hay  baling   (5  h.p.)    2  to  4  per  ton 

Hay  hoisting    (5  h.p.)    1  per  3  tons 

Incubating    (small)     150  to  300  per  1,000  eggs  hatched 

Irrigating    (surface)     2  to  4  per  acre-ft.  per  ft.-lift 

Lighting  entire  farm   25  to  30  per  month 

Milk  cooling 25  to  30  per  month  per  10  gal.  per 

day 
Milking: 

Portable  type   li/2  per  cow  per  month 

Pipe-line  type 2  to  3  per  cow  per  month 

Paint  spraying  1  per  250  square  feet 

Seed-corn  testing  2  per  bushel   tested 

Sheep  shearing H/z  per  100  sheep 

Silo  filling 1  to  1 1/2  per  ton 

Soil  heating  (hotbeds)    i/2  to  li/2  per  day  per  sash    (3ft.  by 

6  ft.) 

Soil   sterilizing    1  to  li/£  per  cu.  ft. 

Threshing  (10  h.p.)    i/s  per  100  Ib.  of  grain 

Water  supply  (all  farm)    20  to  30  per  month 

Woodsawing  (5  to  7i/$  h.p.)    1  to  2i/£  per  cord 

In  the  Home  Consumption  in  Kw.-Hrs.  Per  Month 

Dishwasher 2i/£ 

Fan    .' .  1  for  each  8  to  10  hours'  operation 

Iron     4    (1  per  person) 

Ironing  machine    ^ 

Lighting 25   (including  small  household  appli- 
ances) 

Oil  furnace   (electric  control)    200  to  500  per  year 

Radio: 

All-electric     3i/£  to  12    (average  8) 

Battery  chargers 3i/2  to  5 

Range     128    (1  per  person  per  day) 

Refrigerator    30  to  50 

Sewing  machine 1  or  less 

Telechron  clock 2 

Vacuum  cleaner 3  per  year 

Washing  machine 2    (i/£  per  person) 

Water  heater    150  to  600   (average  340) 

Water  supply: 

Shallow  well  4i/£ 

Cistern     li/2 
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Cost  of  installation.  A  general  idea  of  the  approximate 
costs  of  electrifying  different  types  of  farms  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  lists,  which  suggest  that  the  cost  for  a 
dairy  farm  would  probably  be  about  $2,000,  for  a  general 
farm  $1,000,  for  a  grain  farm  about  $500,  and  for  a  small 
farm  $300.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  include 
wiring  costs,  and  that  they  are  not  exhaustive  but  leave  room 
for  substitutions  to  meet  special  needs  or  personal  prefer- 


Electrification  of  the  Dairy  Farm,  $2,000 
Wiring  house  and  barn   $   500 

House 

Radio    $  50 

Clothes  washer  60 

Refrigerator     200 

Water  pump  125 

Range     95 

Iron     3 

Fan    10 

Vacuum  cleaner  35 

Toaster     3 

Coffee  maker 4 

Sewing  machine  45 

Total $630 

Dairy 

Milking  machine   200 

Milk  cooler 300 

Clipper  and  groomer 25 


Total $    525 

General 

Garden  irrigation 40 

Electric  hotbed 40 

5  h.p.  motor 200 

Brooder 30 

14  h-P-  portable  motor 15 


37  See  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  September,  1936,  pp.  5-6. 
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Electric    fence     $35 

Electric  fly  trap   15 


Total     $    375 


Grand  Total $2,030 

Electrification  of  the  General  Farm,  $1,000 
Wiring  house  and  barn $    250 

House 

Radio      40 

Clothes  washer  40 

Refrigerator     170 

Water  pump  100 

Range     95 

Iron     3 

Fan    10 

Vacuum  cleaner  25 

Toaster    3 

Coffee  maker 4 

Sewing-machine  motor  15 


Total  House   $    505 

General 

Garden  irrigation  40 

Electric  hotbed 30 

3  h.p.  motor 120 

Brooder    30 

14  h.p.  portable  motor 15 

Electric  fence    35 

Electric  fly  trap   15 


Total $    285 


Grand  Total    $1,040 

Electrification  of  the  Grain  Farm,  $500 

Wiring  house  and  barn 160 

Radio 25 

Clothes  washer  40 

Refrigerator 100 

Water  pump  60 

Range    65 

Iron   3 

Fan 5 

Vacuum  cleaner  25 

Toaster  3 
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Coffee  maker $    4 

i^  h.p.  portable  motor  10 


Total   $500 

Electrification  of  the  Small  Farm,  $300. 

Wiring  house    80.00 

Radio    (table  model)    10.00 

Clothes    washer    40.00 

Refrigerator 80.00 

Water  pump  45.00 

Iron  2.50 

Roaster  15.00 

Fan    5.00 

\/4  h.p.  portable  motor 10.00 

Parts  for  simple  home-made  brooder  for  250  chicks 12.50 


Total    $300.00 

Rural  rate  structures.  A  full  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  electrical  rate  structures  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter.  Only  a 
few  salient  features  of  the  general  situation  may  here  be 
noted,  most  important  of  which  are:  (a)  that  rural  rates 
are  perhaps  of  greater  significance  than  any  other  factor  in 
the  extension  of  rural  service  and  (b)  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  toward  uniformity  and  simplification  in  rural 
rate  schedules. 

In  the  past,  rural  rate  structures  have  tended  to  be  very 
complicated,  because  the  costs  of  installation  and  servicing 
have  been  higher  in  rural  areas  with  relatively  few  customers 
per  mile  than  in  urban  areas,  where  customers  are  many  in 
a  given  locality.  The  1929  Illinois  study  energetically  con- 
demns faulty  and  complicated  rural  rate  structures  and  sums 
up  the  essential  features  of  a  satisfactory  rate  for  farm  service 
as  follows: 

1.  It  should  be  fair  and  equitable  alike  to  large  and  small 
customers. 

2.  It  should  be  easily  understood. 
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3.  It  should  encourage  the  use  of  electricity. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  financing  the  building  of  the 
line  by  the  company,  or  allowing  the  customer  to  finance  lines 
as  an  optional  plan.38 

The  block  rate  used  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  described  in  the  following  passage  as  fulfilling,  more  or 
less  completely,  the  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  rural 
rate  set  forth  by  the  Illinois  study: 

First        50  kwhrs 3      cents  per  kwhr. 

Next      150  kwhrs 2     cents  per  kwhr. 

Next     200  kwhrs 1      cent    per  kwhr. 

Next  1,000  kwhrs 0.4  cents  per  kwhr. 

A  10  per  cent  surcharge  is  added  to  monthly  bills  until  lines 
are  paid  for,  and  the  minimum  monthly  bill  is  75  cents.  The 
block  rate  is  promotional  in  type  in  that  additional  blocks 
of  electricity  may  be  purchased  at  successively  lower  costs.  .  .  . 
In  the  above  rate  the  first  block  of  50  kilowatt-hours  should 
supply  lights  and  power  for  small  appliances,  the  second  block 
will  take  care  of  the  stove,  the  third  a  water  heater,  and  the  feed 
grinder,  milking  machine  and  hotbed  will  be  served  at  a  rate 
of  four  mills.39 

In  referring  to  the  various  forms  of  rate  structures,  Mr. 
Kable  comments  as  follows: 

Some  rates  are  based  on  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  farm 
house,  indicating  that  the  rate  engineer  has  the  mental  complex 
of  lighting  constituting  the  rural  load.  Some  rates  are  based  on 
transformer  sizes  and  some  take  in  everything  from  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  number  of  appliances  used.  Some  rate  schedules 
are  so  complicated  that  it  takes  many  printed  pages  to  explain 
the  conditions,  provisions  and  options.  Others  are  so  simple 
that  they  may  be  printed  in  large  type  on  a  post  card.  There 
are  block  rates,  flat  rates,  off-peak  rates,  industrial  rates,  special 

38Lehmann,  E.  W.,  and  Kingsley,  F.  C.,  Electric  Power  for  the  Farm, 
University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  332,  1929,  p.  469.  See  also  Kennedy,  William 
F.,  The  Objective  Rate  Plan,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1937. 

s9  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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rates  and  promotional  rates,  all  applying  to  farms.  When  com- 
bined with  minimum  bills,  service  charges,  meter  charges,  de- 
mand charges,  transformer  charges  or  amortized  line  charges, 
rates  become  too  complicated  for  the  understanding  of  the  aver- 
age consumer.  Experience  has  shown  that  complicated  rates 
breed  distrust  and  impede  use.  .  .  .  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  toward  uniformity  and  simplification  of  rates.  It  bears 
an  important  relationship  to  the  extension  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion.40 

Some  of  the  significant  factors  in  rural  rate  making  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  by  G.  C.  Neff,  President, 
Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Company,  a  company  which 
has  made  notable  progress  in  its  own  state  in  extending  good 
and  cheap  rural  electric  service  with  little  aid  from  the 
state  government  or  its  agencies.41 

We  know  that  in  the  Middle  West  the  average  farm  line  serves 
somewhere  between  3  and  4  customers  a  mile.  We  also  know 
that  the  voltage  necessary  to  render  satisfactory  service  over  a 
wide  area  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  6900  volts.  We  know 
that  if  the  farm  load  is  to  be  developed  up  to  a  satisfactory 
point,  it  will,  on  the  average,  require  a  3  kw.  transformer  for 
each  customer.  We  know  that  a  typical  mile  of  farm  line  in- 
cluding transformers,  all  the  necessary  protective  devices,  meters, 
service  drops,  etc.,  if  built  so  as  to  give  reasonably  long  life  and 
satisfactory  service,  will  cost  from  $1,200  to  $1,400,  depending 
on  local  conditions.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  determine  what  the  charges  for  farm  service  must  be 
if  the  utility  company  is  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
money  it  has  invested  to  serve  farmers.42 

No  discussion  of  electric  power  rates  can  be  clear  without 
full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  power  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  the  amount  of  power  con- 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 

41  See  Wellwood,  A.  R.,  and  others,  Survey  of  Rural  Electrification  in  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1933,  p.  99. 

42  Neff,   G.   C.,  "Farm   Electrification,"  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  December,  1935,  pp.  453-454. 
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sumed.  Data  compiled  by  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation over  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  from  1913  to  1930, 
show  a  49  per  cent  increase  in  revenue  with  a  27.5  per 
cent  decrease  in  rates.43  How  rapidly  the  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  declines  with  increased  use  is  shown  in  Table  LVII, 
page  550.44 

The  data  presented  in  Table  LVII  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  the  average  cost  of  electric  power  on  farms  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  was  1.78  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
1935,  while  farms  east  of  that  dividing  line  paid,  on  the 
average,  5.57  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  difference  in 
cost  reflects  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  consumption. 
The  100th  meridian  represents,  roughly,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  farming  regions. 
Electrified  farms  east  of  that  meridian  used,  on  the  average, 

TABLE  LVIII 

ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  USED  BY  AGRICULTURE  IN  1935  IN  REGIONS  EAST  AND  WEST 
OF  THE  100TH  MERIDIAN 

States  Approximately  East  of  100°  Meridian 

Farms    Served     572,516  • 

Kilowatt-hours   sold    481 ,688,000 

Revenue   $26,832,200 

Kilowatt-hours  per  farm   872 

Average  annual  bill    $48.57 

Revenue  per  kilowatt-hour $00.557 

States  Approximately   West  of  100°  Meridian 

Farms  served  216,279  * 

Kilowatt-hours  sold   1,210,710,000 

Revenue    $21,572,400 

Kilowatt-hours  per  farm 5,673 

Average  annual  bill    $100.98 

Revenue  per  kilowatt-hour    $00.178 

•As  of  December  31st. 


43  Cronin,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

44  From  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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872  kwhr  for  the  year  in  question,  while  the  average  con- 
sumption on  farms  west  of  the  meridian  was  5,673,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  table.45 

A  current  controversy  regarding  rates  of  especial  signifi- 
cance for  rural  electrification  is  that  between  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  a  national  government  agency,  and  private 
utility  companies.  The  TVA  rates,  shown  earlier  in  this 
section,  are  substantially  lower  than  the  rates  of  a  number 
of  private  companies  operating  in  the  same  region,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area.  These  private  companies  have  pointed 
out  that  TVA  is  enabled  to  charge  these  low  rates  only  be- 
cause of  tax-support  and  freedom  from  taxation  and  other 
expenses  applicable  to  private  companies  but  not  to  govern- 
mental agencies.  They  indicate  that  the  rural  customer  of 
TVA  is  enabled  to  have  electric  power  only  because  taxpay- 
ers in  other  sections  of  the  country  help  pay  for  this  service. 
In  answer  to  such  criticism,  TVA  officials  point  out  that  low 
rates  greatly  increase  consumption  of  electric  power,  thus 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  per  unit,  and  thereby  mak- 
ing possible  profitable  operation,  at  least  with  respect  to 
future  development.  They  cite  the  case  of  Tupelo,  Mis- 
sissippi, the  first  city  to  contract  for  TVA  power: 

Under  high  rates  the  average  domestic  user  in  Tupelo  used 
49  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  whereas  after  less  than  two  years  the 
average  had  reached  130  kilowatts  per  month,  or  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  national  average  of  about  55  kilowatt- 
hours.46 

TVA  officials  observe,  in  addition,  that  the  private  companies 
operating  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  "are  in  general  en- 
joying their  best  business  in  years"  and  have  experienced  a 
very  marked  increase  in  average  residential  consumption, 

45  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  March,  1936,  p.  90. 

46  Lilienthal,  David  E.,  "Is  TVA  Really  Hurting  Private  Utilities?",  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  12,  June  4,  1936,  p.  746. 
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owing  to,  in  part,  lower  rates  and  the  stimulus  of  TVA  activi- 
ties within  their  territories.47 

In  reply,  the  private  companies  point  out  that  TVA,  with 
its  tax-bolstered  low  rates,  constitutes  a  vital  threat,  if  not 
to  immediate  earnings,  at  least  to  their  future  security,  as 
measured  by  their  credit  and  interest  rates  and  by  the  market 
value  of  their  securities  as  compared  with  those  of  companies 
operating  outside  the  Valley  area.48 

This  controversy  goes  beyond  a  mere  discussion  of  rates 
into  the  philosophy  of  governmental  action  in  the  power 
field.  Its  significance  for  rural  electrification  lies,  primarily, 
in  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  fair  rate  structure.  Is 
the  cost  of  power  fairly  shown  in  the  TVA  rates,  exempt 
as  that  authority  is  from  expenses  contingent  upon  private 
companies,  and  can  it  thus  provide  a  "yardstick"  by  which 
equitable  power  rates  may  be  measured?  And  where  lies 
the  point  beyond  which  increased  consumption,  through 
low  rates,  cannot  be  reflected  in  economically  sound  opera- 
tion? And  what  is  the  probable  saturation  point,  including 
rural  areas,  of  electric  consumption  in  the  region  in  ques- 
tion? 

Fully  pondered  answers  to  these  questions  must  wait  upon 
further  intensive  investigation  and  experience — experience 
which  is  being  made  possible  in  no  small  measure  by  the 
activities  of  TVA  itself,  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  funda- 
mental purposes  as  designated  by  Congress. 

Line  extension  costs.  Line  extension  policies  are  only 
slightly  less  influential  than  rates  in  the  expansion  of  rural 
services.  The  outstanding  trend  in  rural  line  extension  has 
been  toward  a  lessening  in  construction  costs,  due  to  various 
technical  improvements.  Rural  lines  are  now  being  built 


47  Ibid.,  pp.  747,  749. 

48  See  Guild,  Jo  C.,  Jr.,  "How  the  TVA  Really  Hurts  Private  Utilities," 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  July  2,  1936,  pp.  28-35. 
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at  an  average  cost  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,400  per  mile, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  below  these  amounts.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  these  lines  would  have  cost  between  $1,600  and 
$2,400  per  mile.49  This  appreciable  decrease  in  construc- 
tion cost,  combined  with  federal  loans  now  made  available 
for  wiring  projects  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, will  make  extension  of  rural  services  feasible 
in  areas  which  formerly  would  not  be  reached  by  high 
lines. 

Feasibility  of  rural  power.  The  preceding  sections  have 
dealt  with  uses  and  costs  of  rural  power  together,  since,  in 
actual  fact,  the  two  cannot  easily  be  separated.  From  the 
foregoing  considerations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  rural  electric  power.  There  does  remain, 
however,  some  question  of  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  for 
such  power,  including  the  various  costs  of  installation  equip- 
ment, rates,  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  any  individual  farm, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  exactitude,  what  these  costs 
might  total.  Data  previously  presented  indicated  that  a 
general  farm  might  be  reasonably  well  equipped  for  $1,000; 
or  a  small  farm,  for  $300.  On  the  basis  of  current  rates, 
as  suggested  in  Table  LVIII,  the  annual  power  bill  for 
the  general  farm  might  be  roughly  estimated  as  between 
$50  and  $100,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  utilization, 
the  bill  being  less,  of  course,  for  the  small  farm. 

Assuming  that  these  estimates  gauge,  roughly,  approxi- 
mate costs,  and  neglecting  for  the  moment  any  considera- 
tion of  social  benefits  through  improved  living  conditions, 
would  the  average  farmer  be  justified  in  incurring  these 
expenses  for  rural  power?  While  there  is  no  invariable 
answer  to  this  question,  as  far  as  the  individual  farmer 
is  concerned,  it  is  nevertheless  enlightening  to  survey 


49  See  Cooke,  op.  cit.,  p.  508. 
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briefly  some  of  the  economic  benefits  which  might  accrue 
to  him  through  rural  electrification.  These  benefits  might 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Increased  farm  income  through  productive  uses  of  electric 
power. 

(2)  Increased  leisure  through  labor-saving  devices — leisure  that 
might  be  used  for  additional  income-producing  activities  on  the 
farm,  thus  leading  to  self-containment,  or  away  from  the  farm 
in  part-time  employment,  thus  supplementing  usual  income. 

(3)  Enhanced  value  of  the  farm  through  improvements  and 
equipment,  'making  occupancy  more  desirable.     This  in  turn 
might  have  some  effect  in  reducing  labor  turnover  and  popula- 
tion mobility,  and  perhaps  tend  to  stabilize  farmer-tenant  re- 
lationships. 

(4)  Preservation  of  the  soil  and  control  of  erosion  through 
pumping  and  storage  of  water  for  irrigation,  thus  saving  some 
surface  washing  of  soils,  and  also  making  for  better  cropping 
practices  which  tend  to  hold  soil  in  place. 

(5)  A  supply  of  reasonably  priced  electric  power  might  affect 
the  development  of  small  rural  industries  or  serve  to  attract 
outside  industries,  thus  increasing  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment during  slack  seasons  on  the  farm. 

These  values  are  in  part  temporary,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
flect the  advantages  of  electrification  in  one  district  as  com- 
pared with  another.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  on  the 
basis  of  current  knowledge,  whether  or  not  these  advantages 
would  result  in  enough  additional  income  to  pay  completely 
for  electric  service.  However,  they  point  certainly  to  a 
recognition  that  rural  electrification  is  not  without  definite 
economic  justification  for  the  individual  farmer,  and  they 
suggest  that  widespread  rural  utilization  of  electric  power 
is  far  from  being  merely  an  example  of  wishful  thinking. 
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Typical  Rural  Electrification  Projects 

Alcorn  County.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  in 
the  field  of  rural  electrification  has  been  the  organization 
of  cooperative  distribution  associations,  similar  to  those 
which  have  operated  successfully  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  In  this  country,  some  of  these  associations  have 
good  records,  while  others  do  not.  As  a  successful  example 
of  this  type  of  cooperative,  the  Alcorn  County  Electric 
Power  Association  in  Mississippi  may  be  cited. 

The  Association  was  organized  in  1934  to  operate  as  a 
consumers'  cooperative  organization,  buying  power  at  whole- 
sale rates  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  dis- 
tributing this  power  at  the  retail  rates  shown  earlier  for 
TVA.  All  rates  throughout  the  county,  for  both  farm-  and 
town-dweller,  are  the  same. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  electric  consumers  served  by 
the  organization,  the  fee  being  $100,  subject  to  20  per  cent 
discount  for  cash  payment.  This  fee  may  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  time  and  an  initial  payment  of  $10  made. 
On  the  Rochdale  principle,  each  member  has  only  one  vote; 
it  is  a  nonprofit  business,  with  capital  invested  as  member- 
ships which  receive  only  interest  and  dividends.  These  are 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  the  service.  Management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion to  act  as  managers,  serving  overlapping  terms  of  three 
years.  A  superintendent  is  in  charge,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  managers.  The  selection  of  personnel 
and  the  accounting  system  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
TVA. 

The  electric  properties  in  use  are  purchased  from  TVA. 
In  addition,  the  TVA  is  to  build  100  miles  of  new  rural 
lines,  and  the  cost  of  these  lines  is  to  be  amortized  by  the 
corporation.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  is  to  cover 
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all  fixed  and  operating  costs,  including  liquidation  of  the 
costs  of  all  properties  taken  over  from  TVA.  A  surplus  is 
to  be  maintained  for  contingencies  and  new  construction. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  gross  revenues  were 
$79,000.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  power,  distribution, 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest,  there  remained  a  balance 
of  $26,750,  or  35  per  cent,  available  for  retirement  of  debt, 
new  construction,  and  emergencies.50 

Alabama  Power  Company.  As  an  example  of  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  electrification  by  a  private  company,  the 
activities  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  may  be  cited. 
This  company  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extension  of 
rural  service  in  that  state.  Starting  its  rural  program  in 
1920,  the  company,  by  1930,  had  built  256  lines  with  an 
investment  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  had  extended  its  mile- 
age to  836.5,  and  was  serving  5,511  customers.  The  average 
consumption  per  customer  for  that  year  was  1,260  kilowatt- 
hours.51  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  rural  department  of  the 
company  are: 

1.  Holding  community  meetings  and  doing  personal  contact 
work  to  familiarize  prospective  customers  with  the  different  uses 
of  electricity. 

2.  Making  commercial  surveys  when  the  indications  are  that 
an  extension  of  service  is  feasible. 

3.  If  the  line  is  not  feasible,  then  efforts  are  exerted  to  obtain 
the  necessary  load. 

4.  If  survey  proves  that  the  line  is  feasible,  then  customers 
are  signed  and  the  type  of  service  explained. 

5.  After  the  rural  line  is  one  year  old,  periodical  community 
meetings  are  held  to  demonstrate  and  encourage  the  use  of 
electrical  equipment  for  the  home  and  farm. 


50  See  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  8;  also,  Cronin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-17. 

51  See  Cronin,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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6.  Cooperation  with  other  agricultural  agencies  of  the  state 
in  problems  pertaining  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture.52 

Georgia  Power  Company.  The  proposed  activities  of 
the  Georgia  Power  Company  furnish  some  indication  of  the 
type  of  rural  projects  which  may  be  developed  by  private 
companies  in  the  future.  The  plans  of  this  company  en- 
visage the  spending  of  more  than  $4,000,000  to  provide 
electric  power  to  some  15,000  farms  in  the  area  it  serves.  It 
proposes  to  build  3,000  miles  of  new  distribution  lines,  of 
which  1,026  are  to  be  completed  in  1936.  It  has  announced 
a  policy  of  working  with  local  groups  which  aim  to  provide 
complementary  service  through  farm  cooperatives  or  other 
organizations,  supplying  such  organizations  with  power  at 
rates  almost  identical  with  rates  applicable  to  municipalities 
buying  corresponding  amounts  of  power.53 

Trends  in  Legislation 

State  legislation.  Interest  in  rural  electrification,  as  an 
important  phase  of  state  and  regional  planning,  is  reflected 
in  current  legislation,  proposed  or  passed  by  different  states. 
This  legislative  picture,  at  the  present  time,  is  constantly 
and  variously  changing,  but  some  general  tendencies  may 
be  noted.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  creation 
of  state  rural  electrification  authorities,  with  power  to  pro- 
mote and  undertake  the  generation,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
electricity  in  rural  districts.  Some  of  these  authorities  have 
been  granted  funds,  but  others  have  received  no  appropria- 
tions. All  have  power  to  pass  upon  rural  electrification 
plans  within  the  state.54 

The  passage  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  and 
the  activities  of  the  national  Public  Works  Administration, 


52  Wellwood,  op.  tit.,  pp.  100-101 
53Cooke,  op.  cit.,  p.  506. 
54  See  Kable,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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both  making  federal  loans  available  for  rural  electric  proj- 
ects, have  tended  to  stimulate  state  interest  in  the  extension 
of  electric  power  to  the  farm  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
state  participation  in  electrification  programs.  Thus,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Virginia,  joint  committees  have  been 
set  up  to  work  with  farm  organizations  and  electric  com- 
panies in  devising  effective  programs  to  extend  rural  service. 

Another  noteworthy  trend  has  been  the  creation  of  power 
districts  by  a  number  of  states.  These  are  granted  power  to 
generate  and  distribute  electric  energy,  to  sell  bonds,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  carry  on  the  functions  of 
an  electric  utility.55 

In  still  other  states,  a  significant  development  has  been  the 
organization  of  state-wide  cooperatives  to  work  with  single 
counties  as  units,  or  with  several  amalgamated  counties,  in 
developing  local  electric  power  cooperatives.  An  example  of 
this  tendency  is  furnished  by  the  state-wide  Farm  Bureau 
Rural  Electrification  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Ohio.56 

By  July,  1936,  six  states  had  enacted  laws  authorizing  the 
formation  of  nonprofit  membership  corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  electricity  in  rural  areas.  These  were  Indiana,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina.57 

National  legislation.  Three  national  acts  have  had  a 
noteworthy  influence  on  the  planning  and  development  of 
rural  electrification:  those  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Authority. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  established  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  May,  1933.  Its  general  purposes,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  act  itself,  are  quoted  on  page  560. 


55  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

56  See  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  II,  No.   1,  September,  1936,  p.  29. 

57  See  Rural  Electrification  News,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  July,  1936,  p.  22. 
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To  improve  the  navigability  and  to  provide  for  the  flood 
control  of  the  Tennessee  River;  to  provide  for  reforestation  and 
the  proper  use  of  marginal  lands  in  the  Tennessee  Valley;  to 
provide  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  said 
valley;  to  provide  for  the  national  defense  by  the  creation  of  a 
corporation  for  the  operation  of  Government  properties  at  and 
near  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  area  coming  under  the  TVA  sphere  of  development 
covers  the  central  drainage  area  in  Tennessee,  extends 
widely  into  northern  Alabama,  and  includes  portions  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi.  The  Authority  is  empowered  to 
produce,  distribute,  and  sell  surplus  power,  and  is  authorized 
to  lease  or  construct  transmission  lines,  and  to  contract  with 
states,  counties,  municipalities,  cooperative  organizations,  and 
private  corporations  for  the  sale  of  electricity  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years.58 

Broad  social  purposes  are  contemplated  in  the  purposes  of 
TVA,  as  stated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to 
Congress  asking  legislation  for  the  Authority. 

Many  hard  lessons  have  taught  us  the  human  waste  that  re- 
sults from  lack  of  planning.  Here  and  there  a  few  wise  cities 
and  counties  have  looked  ahead  and  planned.  But  our  nation 
has  "just  grown." 

It  is  time  to  extend  planning  to  a  wider  field,  in  this  instance 
comprehending  in  one  great  project  many  states  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  basin  of  one  of  our  greatest  rivers. 

This,  in  a  true  sense,  is  a  return  to  the  spirit  and  vision  of  the 
pioneer.. 

The  activities  of  the  Authority,  in  relation  to  the  disposal 
of  surplus  power,  have  tended  to  overshadow,  at  least  in  the 
public  mind,  its  other  functions.  The  objectives  of  the 

58  See  Wilson,  G.  Lloyd,  Herring,  James  M.,  and  Eutsler,  Roland  B.,  Public 
Utility  Industries,  New' York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1936,  pp.  115-122. 
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power  policy  of  TVA  have  been  summarized  by  Chairman 
A.  E.  Morgan  of  the  TVA  Board  as  follows: 

First,  it  hopes  to  unify  the  development  of  water  power  for 
the  entire  Tennessee  River  system  and  thus  to  avoid  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  various  independent  installations. 

Second,  it  intends  to  support  vigorously  the  position  that  the 
generation  and  sale  of  power  is  properly  a  public  function,  in 
which  it  is  proper  for  the  public  to  engage. 

Third,  it  hopes  to  establish  a  "yardstick"  for  power,  to  dis- 
cover what  electric  power  ought  to  cost  the  people,  and  to  provide 
a  comparison  between  public  and  private  ownership. 

Fourth,  it  hopes  to  encourage  the  wider  and  freer  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  American  home. 

Fifth,  there  are  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  public  owner- 
ship. To  evade  or  deny  this  fact  can  only  lead  to  trouble.  The 
TVA  hopes  to  face  honestly  these  disadvantages  and  if  possible 
to  remove  or  to  master  them.59 

The  Authority  has  been  instrumental  not  only  in  provid- 
ing for  electric  power  development  in  the  seven  states  within 
its  own  sphere  of  influence,  but  it  has  also  tended  to  lower 
rates  and  to  stimulate  rural  electrification  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  governmental  agency  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
equipment  for  rural  and  home  electrification.  In  addition 
to  its  financing  activities,  it  has  conducted  researches  into 
methods  of  decreasing  the  manufacturing  costs  of  electrical 
equipment  and  has  been  instrumental  in  lowering  the  prices 
of  popular  appliances  to  within  easy  reach  of  many  pur- 
chasers. Its  program  includes,  also  as  an  essential  function, 
educational  work  in  the  use  of  appliances  in  most  rural  areas, 
where  knowledge  of  the  possible  uses  of  electricity  is  limited. 

59  Morgan,  A.  E.,  Log  of  the  TVA,  New  York,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  1936, 
p.  15. 
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The  newest  governmental  agency  in  the  field  of  rural 
power  development  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Authority. 
Its  origin,  development,  and  early  achievements  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  the 
first  Rural  Electrification  Authority  administrator: 

With  the  problem  of  unemployment  still  acute  and  the  posi- 
tion of  agriculture  and  industry  impaired,  rural  electrification 
offered  projects  which  would  at  once  provide  jobs,  stimulate 
manufacturing,  and  aid  the  farmer.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
earmarked  a  substantial  sum  for  this  work,  and  the  President, 
by  an  executive  order  dated  May  11,  1935,  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  A  year  later,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Norris-Rayburn  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  insure  a 
ten-year  integrated  program  for  electrifying  American  farms. 
To  that  end,  it  authorizes  appropriations  of  410  million  dollars. 

Essentially  the  REA  is  a  financing  agency.  A  large  part  of  its 
work,  both  as  an  emergency  agency,  and  as  an  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  a  long  term  plan,  consists  in  allocating 
funds  for  the  construction  of  rural  lines.  These  funds  are  not 
grants,  but  loans,  made  to  private  companies,  to  public  agencies 
or  to  cooperatives,  to  be  repaid  within  twenty-five  years,  with 
interest  computed  at  approximately  the  prevailing  rate  for  gov- 
ernment obligations. 

The  details  of  the  ten-year  program  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  glance  back  over  the  accomplishments  of  the  experimental 
year  as  an  emergency  bureau.  First,  the  fundamentals  of  a 
technique  for  evaluating  projects  have  been  evolved.  Second, 
over  one  hundred  rural  electrification  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved, embracing  13,200  miles  of  rural  distribution  lines,  to 
serve  53,000  customers  in  32  states.60  Some  of  these  lines  are 
already  energized  and  many  others  are  under  construction. 
Third,  suggested  specifications  for  economical  rural  line  con- 
struction have  been  prepared  and  distributed  by  REA  engineers. 
A  campaign  for  improving  farm  life  through  greater  utilization 

60  The  status  of  REA  projects  as  of  October  7,  1936,  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows: construction  specifications  approved,  under  construction,  or  completed 
—amount,  $29,198,429;  miles,  27,248;  customers,  100,638.  See  Rural  Electri- 
fication News,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  October,  1936,  pp.  30-31. 
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of  electricity  has  been  undertaken.  New  groups  desiring  to  set 
up  cooperatives  have  been  given  legal  and  technical  assistance. 
Last,  but  most  important,  REA  has  helped  modify  the  whole 
outlook  for  rural  electrification.  To  the  utilities,  REA  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  mine  of  hidden  profit  in  rural  electrification 
if  they  will  operate  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  .  .  .  To  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  REA  has  been  a  rallying  point  where 
their  need  of  electricity  might  be  effectively  voiced,  as  the  large 
proportion  of  farmer-initiated  cooperative  projects  amply  dem- 
onstrates.61 

Summary  of  recent  trends  in  rural  electrification.  The 
following  summary  presents,  in  itemized  form,  some  of  the 
recent  developments  and  trends  in  rural  electrification. 

1.  Rural  electrification  has  shown  a  fairly  consistent  growth 
in  the  United  States  until  by  the  mid-point  of  1936,  approxi- 
mately 12.6  per  cent  of  all  farms  had  electric  service. 

2.  Estimates  of  rural  population,  farm  and  non-farm,  receiv- 
ing electric  service  range  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

3.  A  wide  variation  is  to  be  noted  in  the  percentages  of  rural 
electrification  by  states  and  regions;  in  general  the  Far  Western 
States  are  considerably  above  the  national  rural  average. 

4.  The  indications  are  that  rural  electrification  in  the  United 
States   has   lagged   behind   its   development   in   several   foreign 
countries,  although  the  nature  of  available  data  does  not  permit 
the  drawing  of  too  precise  conclusions  on  this  point. 

5.  A  shortage  of  generating  capacity  is  anticipated  upon  re- 
sumption of  normal  industrial  conditions. 

6.  There  has  been  a  wide  extension  of  the  uses   to  which 
electric  power  can  be  placed  on  the  farm. 

7.  Further  extension  of  rural  electrification  will  be  based  not 
only  on  improved  planes  of  living,  but  also  on  economic  con- 
siderations of  increased  farm  value  and  increased  farm  income. 

8.  A  tendency  toward  lower  rate  structures  through  increased 
consumption  may  be  observed. 


61  Cooke,  op.  cit.,  p.  507. 
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9.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  costs  of  line  ex- 
tension in  rural  areas. 

10.  The   formation   of  rural   cooperative   distribution   associa- 
tions has  brought  a  new  feature  into  farm  electrification  pro- 
grams. 

11.  State  legislation  and  state  agencies  reflect   an  increasing 
participation    by    the    state    in    rural    electrification    activities, 
through  the  organization  of  joint  committees,  rural  electrifica- 
tion   authorities,    power    districts,    and    state-wide    cooperative 
associations. 

12.  National  agencies,  such  as  TVA,  EHFA,  and  REA,  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  rural  electrification  through  tech- 
nical aid,  cheap  power,  decreased  cost  of  equipment,  and  loans 
to  state  and  local  organizations. 
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